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PREFACE 


‘Tho following pages contain tho substance of 
the Readership Leoturesthat I originally intended 
to deliver at the Caloutta University early in 
1920, The honour of a Readership at the Univer- 
sity was bestowed upon me, in distinguished 
company, at the instance of the ever watch. 
ful President of the Council of Post-Graduate 
‘Teaching at the time, the Hon'ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee, whose exertions in the cause 
of Indian History and Culture are too wéll- 
Known and too well-founded to require any 
commendation from me. Owing to official 
exigencies and ill-health it was impossible that I 
could carry out my engagement as originally 
intended, although I was able Inter to discharge 
tho responsibilities involved in the honour by 
dolivering  shortor course of lectures on the 
samo subject. Among certain number 
of subjects ‘Some Contributions of South India 
to Indian Culture? was selected as likely to be 
more attractive to the Calcutta University, and 
hhence the effort in the following pages to Iny 
before the public some of the main contributions 
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to Indian culture which South India could be 
credited with having made in the course of her 
history. 

‘Any estimate of the contributions made by 
South India to Indian culture involves, as a 
necessary preliminary, an elaborato study of tho 
history of India as a whole, in all its cultural 
aspects, An attempt at sucha study ina systematic 
‘way has but recently been inaugurated in the 
University of Calcutta by the institution of a 
Master’s Degree in Indian Culture” with provi- 
sion for teaching the subject asa part of 
the scheme for postgraduate teaching at the 
University. It is a happy sign of the times that 
tho need has been recognised in Calcutta, but 
Galoutis, will need the co-operation of the other 
India Universities to study the subject in all its 
vast snd varied ramifications, South Indian 
history and culture has a character of its own 
notwithstanding the fact that the interaction of 
cultural forces between the north and the south 
fs very muh more fall and frequent than has 
hitherto been recoguised, Despite this constant 
‘and almost continous influence, itis possible to 
distinguish the special features in the course of 
cultural development which are ascribable to 
South Indian influence, An attempt is made 
here to desoribe a few of the main contributions, 
‘nd for obvious reasons the treatment has to be 
Iistorial in character, 








PREFACE iii 
‘The first question, therefore, that attracts 
attention, is the peculiar position the Brahman 
has occupied ia the South, so inuch so that, to an 
outside observer, South India presents to-day 
Brahmanical orthodoxy almost in its Vaidie form 
though not unmodified in essential particulars. 
‘The position of the Brahman in South Indian 
society has been very much to the fore latterly, 
and a historical investigation of his position may 
not be uninteresting. His position in the Indian 
society of the age of the Brakmanas is clearly 
indicated in the Satepatha Brakmana passage, 
‘an extract from which is quoted, and that seems 
to be the identical position that he occupied in 
South India to which he emigrated from the 
north. That position involved the double respon- 
sibility of performing the elaborate itualistic 
sacrifices for the benefit of society, and the 
conservation and cultivation of learning that is 
involved as.a necessary corollary. ‘This conserva 
tion and cultivation of learning implied its pro- 
Pagation as well. ‘From a careful investigation 
of the subject, as far as the material accessible 
tous enables us to do so, the Brahman has striven 
to discharge those responsibilities to the best of 
his ability and opportunities, setting up such 
a high example in actual life as to inv 
iably exert influence in the direction of uplift 
which has been felt throughout. ‘The tendenoy 
hhas always been for those below him in the 
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social organisation to imitate him and come up 
tohis level. It was a characteristic feature of 
tho Brabmanical organisation that the least 
developed communities in the vast and varied 
population of India had a recognised place in 
society moving upwards slowly, it may be too 
slowly for enthusiast social reformers, but none 
the less surely in tho direotion of rise. Tn the 
sphere of conservation of learning through ages 
‘when the material agencies for its preservation 
‘were $0 illsdeveloped and so easily capable of 
estruotion, the success he achieved is nothing 
short of marvellous. It was not exactly that he 
enjoyed the monopoly, but it was undoubtedly 
influence that gave it the form, and east it in 
1 mould, to enable its preservation notwithstand- 
ing the destructive hand of time itself, and 
other historical agencies which contributed 
towards that end. In the sphere of propagation 
of learning he may have fallen short of the 
‘modern compulsory universal education, but his 
achievements in the sphere both in Sanskrit, 
‘and the Sanskritic and other vernaculars of the 
country, were magnificent, One has only to 
examine the names of eminent contributors 
to the literature of Tamil to confirm this state- 
‘ment. ‘The manuscript imperfections of to-day 
are largely capable of rectification by the 
‘traditional handing down of this learning; but 
this traditional “handing down is primarily 
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responsible for the preservation of much that 
must otherwise have been irrecoverably lost. Tt 
may besaid with trath that the Brakmanical 
organisation of society was mainly responsible 
for this. 

‘The transformation of the ritualistic Brahma- 
nism into the much more widely acceptable 
Hinduism of modern times is due to the increas- 
ing infusion of the theistic element into the 
religious system of the day. In this new deve- 
Jopmont South India played an important part. 
It probably borrowed the elements of bhakti 
from the rising schools of Vaishuavism and 
Saiviom in the north, and gave it a special 
realistic development by infasing into it features 
characteristic perhaps of the Tamil land and its 
literary development, making thereby 1 
experience fall in lino with life itself. This 
development worked itself to its full in the age 
of the Pallavas so that about the end of the first 
millennium after Ohrist the religion of bhakti 
got to be so-associnted with South India that the 
reputation as a land of Uhakdi, stuck to it ever 
afterwards. Along with this notion of Uhakti, 
or devotion to a personal God, runs another 
stream which is perhaps best described as Zan 
triem, worship offered by means of mystie signs 
and formule of various character. ‘The same 
influences seem responsible for the transforma. 
tion of Hinayanist Buddhism into the Mahayana, 











a rmurace 
‘Bron in this latter transformation India south 
of the Vindbyas bore an important part, but it 
does not appear to be the Tamil country, or 
South India. proper, that really played the most 
‘important part. ‘The honour of ‘it perhaps must 
be ascribed to a region farther north than the 
‘Tamil country—tho country of the Andhras. 
Bhakti that transformed Brahmanism into 
‘Hinduism may therefore be regarded as an im- 
portant contribution of South India to Tndian 
culture, not in reference to its origin but in 
regard to the important features of its further 
development. 

Another important contribution of South 
India consists in the spread of Indian culture 
and the expansion of Indian Commerce, In 
‘both of these important departments South India 
played a prominent part, South India is prima- 
rily responsible for the spread of Hindu culture 
to the islands of the Bast and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, reaching even as far east as China, 
‘The outspread of Southern Buddhistic culture 
{into the islands belongs to a later period of 
South Indian history. In commercial enter- 
prise, articles of trade from South India were 
carried in great quantity to the west. In this 
‘commerce the commodities of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago formed a considerable part of the exports. | 
‘The import of the eastern commodities into India 
seems to have been managed as a thoroughly 
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Indian business though their transportation across 
to the west might have been in part, or even as 
‘a whole, in the hands of others. ‘The expansion 
towards the east seems to have been in full and 
self-contained colonies of Hindus, including 
as the Kootei epigraphs and the 
statement of Fa-hien together will indicate. In 
overseas enterprise therefore, South India comes 
in for comparatively, perhaps the most important 
share, 

In administration, particularly in local ad- 
ministration, which is « characteristic feature of 
Indian administration generally, South India 
has its own characteristics which appear to have 
developed early and been carried to tho fullest 
fruition under the great Cholas A.D. 850-1950. 
‘The local part of it seems to have been deve- 
loped on the indigenous system such as it was, 
and even in respect to contral administration 
South India shows characteristics which may 
justify giving it a distinct character though the 
Prevalent general notions and admitted general 
principles were the same both in the north and 
in the south, ‘This has been carried to such 
perfection that it continued undisturbed down 
to the end of the period of Vijayanagar Empite. 
Even after, much of it has been carried down 
intact so that the revenue and fiscal organisa- 
tion of a considerable part of the Madras Presi- 
dency under the Enst India Company is derived 
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from the system that obtained at the commenco- 
ment of the nineteenth century, as a lineal 
descendant of the ancient Ohola administration. 
Te was this continuity that gave South India its 
distinct character, and made a separate troat- 
‘ment necessary even in tho now famous “ Fifth 
Report” which was submitted to Parliament on 
the eve of the renewal of the charter of the Bast 
Tadia Company in 1813. 

‘These are some of the main features of the 
contributions that South India made to Indian 
civilisation and culture generally, and much 
more could be said by way of dotails both in the 
preservation of Indian religions and Indian 
learning when they were subject to great pres- 
sure and unavoidable modifications by the 
impact of Islam which came with the Muham- 
madan invasions. ‘The conservation of both was 
due, a8 was pointed out, to the Empire of 
Vijayanagar, the supersession of which empire 
by the Muhammadans being a short. parenthesis 
in the history of the general development of 
religion and culture in South India, 

‘Tho whole of this investigation rests upon the 
Obronology of Tamil literature and bistory whioh 
Ihave adopted as the result. of a long sories of 
researches by a band of South Indian scholars, 
and my own. ‘The main features of ths, setting 
aside details which are not of much moment, are 
‘hat that portion of Tamil literature, generally 
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called Sangam literature, is of a pre-Pallava 
character and as such referable to tho early 
conturies of the Ohristian Era ; that the literature, 
the typical representatives of which are the 
‘Tevaram and Tiravoymolt of the saints of the 
Saivas and Vaishnavas, belongs to the age of the 
Pallavas and, asa whole, is assignable to the 
period AD. 300 to 900. ‘Then follow the works of 
the later writers who gave form and shape to the 
teachings of these saints, and those marked the 
third age beginning from very near the end of 
the first millennium and going on to about the 
end of the seventeenth century. ‘There is not 
much difference of opinion among scholars in 
regard to the third of these periods, ‘The main 
es of the second are also moro or less agreed 
upon though there is a certain amount of 
difference of opinion in regard to details which 
however do not affect the general position. Tn 
regard to the first however there continues to be 
an acute difference of opinion yet. Even in 
regard to this the chronological difference will 
not affect the general position except in the case 
of one school of scholars who base the 

clusions upon astronomical considerations and 
thus claim for their investigations a finality which 
an exact science like mathomatical astronomy 
would give them a title to, Tt therefore becomes 
‘a matter of some necessity that the position 
should be examined, however imperfectly, s0 
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as not to lay oneself open to the charge 
of neglect of an important line of investigation 
bearing vitally upon this question, ‘This astrono- 

nical position so called, falls into two divisions ; 

‘one of these concerns itself with the collection of 

such details as are found in literature of an as- 
tronomical character and their investigation from 

the point of view of astronomy with a view to 

arrive ata chronological conclusion, ‘The second is 

of amore general chavacter ond has reference 
moro or less toa knowledge of the zodine that the 
‘Hindus had generally, and the use of the week 

days in Tndian literature, ‘The twoare connected 
more ot less closely, but ean for the purpose of 
‘his investigation be trented separately. 

‘The first of these questions has assumed 
great prominence, as it naturally should, in the 
dala provided in poem included in one of the 
‘ancient collections, called Paripadal, generally | 
regarded as a Sangam collection. This has 
reforence to an eclipse of the moon of which | 
the author gives some details. ‘These partake 
of the charactor of fixing the position of the | 
planets leading to the easting of a horoscope of 
the occurrence of this eclipse, thus making it 
Possible for caleulations to be made as to the 
Particular eclipse of the moon to which this has 
reference. My esteemed friend, Dewan Bahadur 
LD. Swamikkannu Pillai in his valuable work 
on the Indian Ephemeris, published by the 
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Government of Madras, has investigated this 
question with sufficient elaboration and has 
offered his conclusion that the actual date of the 
eclipse is June 17, A.D. 684, If this conclusion 
should be acceptable without question, it will 
make @ fundamental change in the angle of 
vision in regard to the literary and cultural 
development of South India, and therefore has 
to be examined with care. In this examination 
Ido not propose to go into the mathematical 
part of his work for which I have none of the 
qualifications that my friend has. But the 
data upon which he bases his conclusions seem 
capable of re-examination with a view to con- 
lering whether the avaliable data would justify 
his inference. 

Poem 11 of the collection, generally des- 
cribed as a Sangam collection, Paripfdal, is a 
work by the author Nallanduvansr, a Sangam 
celebrity, by all known literary tradition, ‘The 
object of the poem is to celebrate the river 
Vaigai which flows by Madura, and the poet 
chooses two annual features of the river for 
special description. The one isa description of 
the river when the monsoon bursts on the West- 
ern Ghats and the river is in full freshes when 
people go to it in large numbers to take a bath 
inthefresh water. ‘The other has reference to 
the river in low water in the cold weather 
‘when people, particularly unmarried women folk, 
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go to bathe in it in the month of Margoli 
(Mlargasicas), Decerober-January, in celebration 
of a bathing festival generally described as Tai- 
‘Nir the bath of Tai (the month of Pushya). ‘The 
‘second does not concern us at present, ‘The first 
part of it is what actually does describe the 
eclipse. In the first three lines the poet 
eseribes that the starry heaven has a road 
falling into three divisions beginning with 
Kettika, Arava, ond Bharani, standing ros- 
pectively as the commentator explains, for 
Rislabla, Mithwna, and Weeha. This kind of 
division is described also in tho ‘Tamil 
Nighantu Pingalandai, Then follows the 
position of tho planets. Sukra was in Rishabha, 
Aneiraka was in Mésha, Budha was in 
‘Mithuna, Garu was in Mina, Sanaischara was 
in Makara, when Raku sppoared and shut 
off the moon from view. So far the state- 
ments of the pot are direct and may be 
taken not to admit of any doubt. ‘The 
position of the Sun and the Moon, and of 
Raha and Katu aro so far not indicated; but 
there is an expression after fixing the position 
of Budha which merely states that at dawn 
for break of dey “Kyttika was on high.” 
‘This statement, the commentator takes to 
mean that Krttika was at. the zenith at 
daybreak, and explains it as having been put 
in there to indicate that the sun was in the 
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house of the zodine, Simha or Leo, at daybreak. 
‘The fixing of the position of the Sun in Leo 
‘would naturally give us the position of the Moon, 
and since Rahu is described as being with the 
Moon, Katu will naturally oecupy the house 
‘opposite. ‘Thus the poet would have supplied 
the position of all the planets in the zodiac. 
Objection is taken to this interpretation of the 
commentator, and the expression oquivalent to 
‘on high? is rendered somewhat more loosely so 
sto indicate that the commentator was res- 
ponsible for giving it the interpretation to fix 
the position of the Sun, thus releasing the 
author from that responsibility. If the 
expression could be interpreted as the Krttika 
being merely high up in the heavens, not 
nocessarily at or near the zenith, the position 
of the Sun could be fixed elsewhere and the 
position of the Moon, Rabu, and Ketu would 
therefore be altered also, 

Proceeding on these data and rejecting such 
of tho lunar eclipses as are necessarily to bo 
rejected as not satisfying these, there seem to 
bbe two possible dates which satisfy the conditions 
more or less. The first, according to Mr. 
Swamikkanna Pillai is the lunar eclipse on the 
27th Tuly, A.D. 17, and the other is that on the 
ith Tune, A.D. 684. As against the first dato 
there are two objections: it necessitates, first of 
all, the complete abandonment of the position of 
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‘Moreury (Budha) as given by the poet, and the 
position of Venus (Sukra) is only approximate. 
‘The second and porhaps a still more valid 
objection is that the eclipse took place an hour 
after sunset, whereas the poem requires an eclipse 
in the early morning of theday. Rejecting this 
on these grounds the other alternative is consi- 
dered, and that alternative falls short of the data 
{in tho poom in that it makes the position of Saturn 
fall 180 short of Makara, the. position ostensibly 
given to the planet in the poom, and the eclipse 
is in the month of Ashada instead of Sravana as 
the commentator takes it. To explain the first 
inaccuracy, Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai has re- 
course to finding the commentator wrong in 
his explanation of the phrase describing the 
position of Satur, and giving a new explanation 
suggested to him by another-Tamil scholar Mr, 
‘Manikka Nayagar. ‘The text has in regard to 
Saturn, ‘viltirkadai Makaram mova,’ reaching 
‘Makaram adjacent to the houso of the bow (il) 
‘Tho first term ‘illirku? breaks into, vil id ku 
‘The last of these isthe dative affix, the second 
‘means house, the first means a bow, to the 
house of the bow. ‘That would make the 
commentator quite correct; while the inter- 
pretation actually given by my friend takes the 
whole of the first part of the term to mean 
“from the end of the bow passing on to 
“Makers,” taking the second part i moaning 
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house and the third kadai meaning end. It 
seems unusual to express in this fashion the 
transit of Saturn from Dhanus to Makara, 
Ze would make no difference in meaning it il, 
the middle word be omitted. ‘The inaccuracy 
of statement in regard to Saturn according to 
calculation will still remain. ‘The second point 
of defect in this date is that it rejects the 
commentator’s position of the Sun in Leo, ‘This 
would make the post give a horoscope without 
indicating the position of the Sun, Moon, Rabu 
and Ketu. ‘This is hardly satisfactory if the data 
are to be gives a chronological interpretation, 
It may be that the commentator is wrong as 
the poem leaves the matter open to differences 
of interpretation, What we feel bound to 
consider is that each of the two dates, the two 
‘most satisfactory ones, according to my friend, 
falls short of being satisfactory from the point of 
view of the poem itself. It seems open therefore 
to question whether the author had astronomy 
enough in him either of the practical observa- 
tional kind, or of the more scientific, to give us 
astronomical data for chronological purposes. 
Since an elaborate investigation does not yield 
correct results, it would be quite justifiable it we 
consider that the horoscopie details in the poem 
had other objects in view than the chronological. 
‘The point that the author wishes to indicate 
seems to be the commencement of the rains. 
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‘He seems merely to bo projecting in the poem 
such a position for tho planets, ete., as would be 
propitious for a copious rainfall. The month of 
Simba seems therefore necessary to be postulated 
in that connection, 

‘Then there is one statement in the poe it- 
self, that the star Agastsa (Canopus) abandons 
his position on high (in the zenith) and enters 
Mithuna when “scorching summer gives place 
to the rains.” According to Hindu Astrology, 
‘the heliacal setting of Agastya begins at the 
commencement of the rainy season and his 
helical rising is a general indication of the 
cessation of the rains, In some parts of the 
country there are ceremonies performed in pro- 
pitiation of Agastya forrainsatthecommencement 
of the rainy season. ‘The authorities for this are 
fully described by Mr. R. Ganapati Ayyar, B.A., 
BLL, in the Tamil Journal, Son-Tamil, in Vol. 
XIX, No. 11, October 1921. Hence itis open to us 
tomake the inference that the poot had no other 
‘object in view in giving these astronomical 
details in the poor than to describe the coming 
of the rainy season with the planets in such 
position as to produce an abundant. rainfall 
Strict astronomy perhaps is not to be expected 
here, and perhaps, false astronomy from the 
scientific point of viow, may even be possible, 
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‘That Iam not alone in this view will become 
clear from the following extracts from the letters 
of Professor Jacobi (to whom I acknowledge 
my obligations with gratitude) who was so good 
as to put himself to the trouble of investigating 
the matter on my account and giving mo the 
results of hhis investigations. 


etter dated 40h May 1922, 

“After baving looked at the matter from all points of 
‘view imaginable, I have arrived at the persuasion that the 
horoscope has been invented by the author, beeauso it 
astronomical imposible?” 

“Now, it is not difficult to guess what prompted the 
author to assign to the planets and the Sea tho positions 
stated in the horosoope tnder diseusion. For he places 
the Sun and the five planets in those Risis of which they 
are the Adiphas (ef. Lagha Jataka T, 8) where they are 
the most powerful (ls. II. §). Only the Moon is not in 
his dominion, because in an eclipse, which ie a very 
‘ipicions moment, he stands opposite the Sun, The 
author had the dominions of the planets before his mind ; 
for describing the place of Jupiter he mentions that be 
was next to the two signs belonging to Satura; and the 
latter was in the sign next to that belonging to the 
former, So I think we can account for the plages which 
the author assigned to the several planets. Now, ifthe 
horoscope is, as I believe to have proved, altogether fetive, 
it may not bo used for cbronological parposes, and the 
Age of Early Tamil Literatore must be proved by literary 
snd historical arguments as you have tried to do.” 
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eller dated 1508 Octoter 1922. 


“1 bog to thank on for your kid letter of 20th Sep 
tember about the boroope in the Paral and the date 
to be atsignedtoit, You rofer to Mr. L, D. Swamikkanna 
ila who kindly visited and discussed the whole question 
th me, ‘Tho divergence of our reslts was caused by the 
ference of iterpretaion of the passage in the Paripal. 
Mr, Swanikkanou bas given hit interpretation in Indian 
‘Bpbemacs I, Part, p. 109; I went on your interpretation 
ibich is alo that of the commentator Parimtla‘agar. ‘The 
ats of differen are: (1) ‘The commentator under- 
stands the pamage, ‘at first dawo, when Kyttika stood 
high up? to mean that Kyttika was euluinating just 
‘fore sunt, thos indeatig the plaoo of the Sun and 
impliitly that of the Moon and Raba ; bat Mr, Swamik 
Toot denis tothe statement any astronomical signitia- 
tion assigning it only this meaniog that tho Kettikas were 
high up in the ky, ie, at a good altitude above the 
horizon, (2) ‘The commentatar places Satorn in Makara, 
Mr. SwaniKkanoa atthe ond of Dhanes. The point is of 
Ise importance 

‘Nom, ifthe commentator is right regarding (1), thea 
se T told you ia my last Iettr and has also been pointed 
‘oat by Mr, Swamikkanne 1. 0. p. 10), the positions of 
Mereary and Venus are impowile, Nor ean we avoid this 
Aieulty by assuming that not the frne planets, bat meen 
planets are intended; because tho place of mean Mereary 
sd mean Veoos alays ennsids with tht of the Sun (ef, 
Surya Siddbants, J, 20). My eonelasioo, therfore, was 
tat the borosope ia question i not zal ove bat has 
nea freely invented by the author ax in the horosopes of 
Rams, Yodhishtra, Buddha, ete, the idea of the poet 
‘sng thatthe plants shoold havo boon inthe signs which 
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are their own houses as the commentator pats it. Such a 
Lhoroseop is, of course, without any value for chronological 
purposes. If, on the other hand, Mr. Swamikkanoa’s 
interpretation, is admitted, then his ehronologieal eonclue 
iops_ must also bo accopted; for it gocs without saying 
that his eateulations ean be relied on withont reserve. The 
whole question, therefore, depends on the right interpretae 
tion of the original pastage, and az Tam ignorant of 
‘Tamil, I mast leave the decision of the question to. those 
‘who know it and are well verse in its old literature. I 
‘may, however, call attention to ove point, The statement 
that Kyttika stood high up” oceurs iu the midst of 
entirely astrological items; hence it was very likely aleo 
intended to convey an astrological information, vis, that 
suggested by the commentator. Desides, as the whole 
passage no doubt states a horoscope, it would be strange 
indeed, it it contained no explicit hint about the place of 
the Sun, the Moov, and Rabu. Bat whether this course 
‘of reasoning is borne out by the mental habits of anciont 
‘Tamil writers, is bryond my ken. I have stated the case 
and my way of looking at it} now it is for you to deaide 
the matter.” 























In the light of these remarks of the veteran 
scholar, and Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai’s own, 
‘Horoscopes are liable to all the failings to 
which haman compositions are subject and 
unless one was certain of all the elements in a 
horoscope having been recorded, the time infer- 
ence drawn therefrom may turn out to be widely 
discrepant from the truth,” Imay be excused if 
T hesitate to accept the conclusion of my friend 
in regard to the date indicated by the horoscopio 
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Aetails such as they are in Pariptdal 11. ‘Tho 
fcceptance of this date would make the Paxi- 
pidal, at least Nallanduvants, the author of ‘the 
particular poem, an author who lived in the 
‘middle of the seventh contury A.D, Nallandu- 
‘yantr would then bo contemporary with the 
‘great Pallava king Narasimhavarman Mahamalla 
of Kanchi and of the two most prominent of the 
‘Teviram hymners, vie, Samlandar and Appa 
If this conclusion regarding poem 11 of Pari 
Adal should be made to apply to the Paripidal 
itself asa whole and to the whole of the so-called 
Sangam Literature as a consequence, the position 
becomes far less acooptable from considerations, 
literary, historical, and linguisto, 

One influencing consideration that led to tho 
preference of this date by my friend fs the general 
Position that he as taken in regard to. the 
borrowing of the week days by the Hindus from 
the Roman week after Constantine had changed 
the Sabbath from the seventh day of the Jews to 
‘he first day of the weck. In regard to the 
naming of the week days the following quotation 
‘ay bo appropriate, “The Semitic peoples gave 
nonames tothe days of tho week, and Babylonians 
‘had apparently no week, their sabbath being the 
45th of the month, the Arabs named it Yom el 
‘Tumah or day of congregation and the Yom es 
Sebt orsabbath. ‘The Aryans, on the other hand, 
Aedicated one week-day to a God, apparently 
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under Roman influence in the West, while the 
Hindus and Tamils alike have such names in 
India, * * * * All alike, place the Sun 
first and the Moon second. ‘Tuesday is sacred to 
‘Mars and Siva, Wednesday to Meroury or Budha, 
Thursday to Jove or (Brhaspati), Friday to 
‘Venus or Sukra, being also the sacred day 
of the Arabs who worshipped the Veuus of 
‘Makka. Saturday belonged to Saturn, originally 
the God of Agriculture.” * * * ‘The Greek 
week days ate those of Christian times. The 
Tibetan planets are connected respectively wit 
Jight, water, flame, copper, wood, gold, and earth. 
‘The Semitic names only mean first, second, ote., 
exoopting those above stated—Friday and Satur. 
day. 

It will be seen from a comparison of the 
names that there is no connection between the 
one set of names and the other except that they 
indicate the same object. ‘The Hindu notion of 
Budha is perhaps something quite different from 
Meroury as also Jove or Jupiter and Brhaspati, 
It would be very difficult to trace any connec. 
tion between the names Venus and Sukra except 
that they stand as the names of the same day. 
Unless it be that the Hindus borrowed the week 
days from the Greeks and invented their own 
names for the presiding deities, these differences 
can hardly be accounted for. 


5.6, Vorlons, Pathe of Man 3,yp, St438, 
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“Apart from these considerations it is open to 
Aoubt whether the week originated from the 
astronomical considerations that are held to 
have brought the week day into existence. It 
is generally taken that, for the constitution 
of the weok, tho division of the day into 
the nychthomeron or of twenty-four hours is 
absolutely necessary. As another consideration, 
the plauots aro supposed to be taken in 
the order of diminishing distances beginning 
with Satan, appointing each of these planets 
to be the presiding doity of a particular hour 
of the day in rotation. At any particular date 
when the wesk got to be originated, reversing 
of the order with a view to bringing it in line 
with the twenty-four hous division would per- 
haps imply very much more knowledge of 
scientific astronomy than eould have been pos- 
sessed by the originators. Hence it would bear 
‘tho conclosfon that this probably is a later 
astronomical adjustment of an already existing 
week system. Tt would seem more reasonable 
to ascribe the origin of the week to causes other 
than astronomical, for which there is a consider- 
able volume of evidence in Hindu literature. 
‘The week seems actually to have originated in 
f division of the month into quarters, and 
each quarter is taken roughly to be soven days, 
necessary adjustments following when the 
error got to be discovered, ‘There were several 
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such divisions known from Vedic times, as 
Dr. Shamasastri demonstrates * clearly. ‘That 
the week arises naturally from a division of 
the day into sixty periods as the Hindus have, 
comes out clearly from the following remarks of 
Professor Rawlinson? ‘There is further no 
evidence to show that the Medes, or even the 
Babyloniaas were acquainted with the order of the 
planets which regalated the nomenclature of the 
days of the week. ‘The series in question, indeed, 
must have originated with a people who divided 
the day and night into sixty hours instead of 
twonty-four ; and so far as we know at present, 
this system of horary division was peculiar in 
ancient times to the Hindu calendar ; the method 
by which the order is eliminated is simply as 
follows:—The planets in due succession from 
‘Moon to Saturn were supposed to rule the hours 
of the day in a recurring series of sevens, and 
the day was named after the planet which hap- 
pened to be the regent of the first hour, If we 
assign then the first hour of the first day to the 
‘Moon we find that the 61st hour which commen- 
ees the second day belongs to the fifth planet 
or Mars; the 121st hour to the second or Mer- 
coury, 181st to the sixth or Jupiter, the 241st to 
the third or Venus, 801st to the seventh or Saturn, 
BG1st to the fourth or the Sun. The popular 
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boliof (which first appears in Dion Cassius) that 
tho series in question refers to a horary division 
of tventy-foar is inoorréct; for in that case, al- 
though the onder is the same, the succession i 
inverted, One thing indeed seows to be certain, 
that if the Chaldeans wore the inventors of the 
hebdomadal nomenclature, they must have 
borrowed their earliest astronomical science from 
thesame soureo which supplied the Hindus ; for it 
could not have been by an accident that a horary 
division of sixty was adopted by both races,’ Dr. 
Shama Sastri has attempted to prove that 
this division originated with the Hindus, while 
‘school of Assyriclogists would give the credit 
to the Babylonians. 

‘Without laboaring the point farther we might 
proceed to the consideration whether we havo 
‘any evidence of the Hindus having bad any know- 
ledge of the planets either generally, or in the 
week day onder. It is now generally, admitted 
that the division of the ecliptic into 27 constella- 
tions was known to the Hindus from Vedio times. 
It is not quite clear that they knew its division 
into the twelve houses of the zodiac. Tt seems 
inferablo from the mention of the term Saura- 
masa of thirty ‘days and a half, and a few other 
etails like Uttarsyanam and Dakshindyanam, 
that some kind of division answering to the 
division of the zodiae existed among the Hindus 

* Ohapar XX ot the Arta Sor, Shi Sa tain 
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in the fourth century B.C. ‘The mention of the 
planets in the week day order in the Baudhayana 
‘Dharma Satra is equally significant in this direo- 
tion, ‘This happens to occur in the first two 
books (actually in IT. 5.9) of the Satra which 
are regarded by the late Dr. Bubler as not 
having been tampered with to the extent that 
the later books are, and these Sutras, at least 
the genuine parts of them, are referable to the 
fourth century B, 0. according to the same 
authority." The Sirdala Karnavadéna, which 
was translated into Chinese in the third century 
A.D. and ‘the framework of (which) avadana itselt 
must be of great antiquity’ according to its 
earned editors Cowell and Neil, not merely con- 
tains reference to the planets including Rahu 
and Ketu, but even a division headed Dvadasa- 
rasika, the twelve signs of the zodiac. This 
avadana contains a volume of astrological infor- 
mation which would warrant great astrological 
knowledge among the Hindus. In avadana 19 of 
the same work, called Jyotishk-avadana, there is 
f@ reference to an astrologer named Bhorika as 
having madea calculation and verifieda prediction 
of the Buddha. It is hardly necessary to multiply 
references, In the faco of these, it would be 
too much to postulate that the 
Knowledge of astrology, or of the 
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sodinc, ot that they borrowed the week day from 
tho Christian week in the age of the Guptas. 
Tt would be safer to hold with Babler, ‘I do not 
think it has been proved that every work that 
‘enumerates the risis must be later than the 
poriod when Ptolemy’s astronomy and astrology 
‘were introduced into India,” From the point 
of view of mere historical considerations, parts 
of India were very much more in contact with 
‘the Greek world of Asia from the time when 
Seluous I became king of Asia down to the end 
of the Kushans, and cultural elements like 
astrology or the week days, if they came from 
the West of India, had ample opportunities of 
coming into the country before the days of 
Paulus Alexandrinus, or even before the days of 
Ptolemy. In the present stato of our knowledge 
of the cultural histories of India and of Western 
Asia respectively, it is too much to build on the 
available evitence to stato categorically that 
‘any reference to a week day in any work of 
literature ipso facto condemns it to a period 
posterior to the age Aryabhatia, Axyabhatia 
was bom, according to his own statement, in 
ALD. 472-78 and composed his principal work 
fn his 25rd year, ie, AD. 496-97. But the 
inscription of Budhagupta mentions the week 
day, Thursday, inore than ton years before thi 
In tho light of the evidence cited above, and 
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having regard to the uncertain character of the 
evidence offered I may bo excused if I show 
mnysel€ to be somewhat seeptioal, however regret- 
fully, in regard to the conclusions of my esteemed 
friends Messrs, Swamikkannu Pillai and Kames- 
wara Aygar, who have committed themselves, 
each in his own particular way, to the view that 
the Hindu knowledge of astronomy is post- 
Alexandrian in all its details. I do not exclude 
the possibility that Hindu astronomy, such 
as it was, was wrong in details and adopted 
corrections from the Greeks when Grook astro- 
nomy came to be fully known to them in the 
age of Aryabhatta, or somewhat later in that of 
‘Varahamihira. If I still persist in relying moro 
‘upon historical considerations in my classification 
of Tannil literature, I hope I have demonstrated 
above, that Ihave good reason to support me 
in my position. 

In concluding this introduetion I must 
acknowledge my gratitude to the Council of 
Post-Graduate ‘Teaching at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and, to the University as a whole, for 
the honour they have done me in nominating me 
Reader. My acknowledgments are also due 
to my friond Professor D. R, Bhandarkar and 
several other members of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. My debt of obligation to Sir Asutosh 
‘Mookerjee is so great that I could hardly dream of 
acknowledging it adequately. I have dedicated 
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the following lectures to him as in some 
measure expressive of my great esteem, without 
permission. I trust that he will accept this 
token of my personal regard for him and the 
high esteem in which I hold his services to the 
causo of University Edueation in general and to 
Indian History and Culture in particular. I have 
grest pleasure in acknowledging the assistance 
that Mr. R. Gopalan, B.A. Hons, the University 
Research Student working with me, rendered in 
tho compiling of the index. I acknowledge 
with equal pleasure the ready courtesy of Mr. A. 
©. Ghatak, the Superintendent of the University 
Press, Caleutts, and the excellent manner in 
hich he saw the work through the Press, which 
under bis export guidance proves to be very 
ficient, 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘Tae Buerwstves or Sourn Ivpran History. 


History begins for India with the coming of 
the Aryans into the country. It may be said 
with almost equal truth that the history of South 
India, of India south of the Krishna-Tunga- 
Dhadra frontier, begins with the coming of the 
Aryans into the South. In this particular con- 
text the term “Aryan” seems to stand for the 
Brahman. ‘The coming of the Aryan therefore 
would be the coming of the Brahman as a settler 
in this remote and sequestered region of India 
from the point of view of the northern Aryan, 
As far as we could trace the term Aryan in 
early Tamil literature, itis used ina broad and 
narrower sense. In the broader senso, it means 
the northerner, with the novthern culture; the 
typical representative of the latter was, so far 
as the southerners were concerned, the Brahman. 
But there isa sense in which the term is used 
synonymously with the Tamil “Vadavar” (nor- 
themer). ‘There is specific reference to a class 
Known by this name, whose profession seems to 
have been elephant-training, ‘They aro referred 
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to as men who were oxpert in capturing wild 

lephants by trained female ones.' Tn the general 
sense there are references to Aryans, who were 
defeated in the battle-ield of Vallam by the 
Gholas?* ‘These Aryas are also said to have been 
defeated in a northern invasion by a Chera king 
‘who is said to have imprinted his bow emblem on 
the face of the Himalayas and brought some of 
the Aryan kings eaptive to his capital Vanji, 
‘These are associated with the Himalayas.’ They 
come in for another reference as laying siege to 
the hill fortress of Mullis, the citadel of the 
‘Malayaman chieftain Tirumudik-Kari A people 
therefore other than Brabmans were knowd 
under the name “Arya” in the south, ‘That 
this is synonymous with the northern Aryans is 
in ovidence in the title assumed by the Pandyan 
Neduii-Seliyan “who overthrow the forces of 
the Aryas’” Among the synonyms given to 
the term in the Divakaram, the oldest ‘Tamil 
Lexicon, ocours the term Mlécheha, ‘This term 
seems to be used in: the senso in which it is 
explained in the Satapathe Brabmana,‘ and not 
meaning a foreign barborian as in later times, 
Taare Ata 1-9 8 15 Wah 
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BEGINNINGS OF SOUTH INDIAN mISTORY. 


These. Aryas are known to tho Tami 
by the general name Vadavar, —literall 
northerners. ‘They seem also to carefully distit 
Guish those that were immediately to the nort 
of their frontier as Vadukar. ‘This word seem 
fo be formed on the analogy of perhaps th 
later Kanarese word Badaga, which, in its origi 
hhad the sonse northerner also. But the uso o 
the word seems confined to those immediately t 
the north of the regular Tamil frontier. Thi 
fronticr was marked by Pulikat, the northerr 
extremity of the Tamil country proper, on the 
east coast, and possibly Karwar point ‘on the 
west coast. ‘These people the Vadukar, are des: 
eribed as robbers by profession habitually 
‘engaged in cattle-lifting. ‘The chieftain Erumat 
of Kuganidu is referred to as a Vaduke.! ‘The 
corresponding chieftain on the eastern side with 
his capital at Tirupati* was also possibly a Vaduka 
by name Pulli who is desoribed as the chieftain 
of robbers, Kalvarkoman. Entering this region 
from tho Tamil country, the language changed.? 
They aro described by one poet as Fadukas who 
Kept eruel dogs and the words of whose language 
Wore “Jong and unlearned,” as much as to say 
“barbarous,” in the original sense of the term! 

© Narkiaef Abo 258 1.18.48, 
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“Another poot of this group refers to the sacrifices 
that these pooplo offered in thanksgiving for 
the capture of herds of eattle, In this connec- 
tion the hill Véngadam (Tirupati) is described 
as belonging to Tondaiyar on the borders of the 
country of the Vadukas. ‘These are some of the 
references to the Aryas or the northern people 
in the earliest extant literature of the Tamils. 


Kyowsaven or Sourm INpra nv SANSKRIT 
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Looking from the other side it isa well known 
fact that the gearomarian Pinini has little or 
nothing to say about South India, We have to 
ccome to the time of KatyByana for some know 
ledge of places in South India, Ratysyana had 
heard of the Pandya and the Chola Kingdoms. 
Contemporary Buddhist literature does not 
‘mention anything beyond Dandaké lying south 
of Asmaka on the Godaveri, so that down to 
the middle of the 4th century, comparatively 
little was known of the “South, as far, at 
any rate, as our knowledge of it goes at 
present, This is in a way confirmed by the 
‘dramatist Bhisa whose politieal vision seems to 
be bounded by the Vindhyas and the Himalayas 
for the south and north, and the seas for the west 
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and east:! Megasthenes had however heard of the 
Pandya country. Tt was under the rule of a 
‘woman and her territory extended from sea tosea 
fn the south. It was, according to him, composed 
of 865 villages. He gives a queor story that one 
villago or township brought in its revenue every 
day. This arrangement, according to him, was 
intended to give the quoen the assistance of the 
escort carrying the tribute to compel others who 
‘may not be so readily inclined to pay. He gives 
the precise information that the Pandyan 
army was composed of 500 elephants, 4,000 
cavalry and 180,000 infantry. He also refers to 
the possession of the rich fishery for pearls which 
the Inter Greok writer Arrinn says were sought 
for by tho Grecks and the Romans. Coming to 
the Arthasistra of Ohanakya, referable almost 
to the same time as Mogasthones himself, we 
gain a fow details whic exhibit « certain amount 
of definite knowledge. He speaks of two classes 
of pearls which must be referred to this country. 
One is called Tamraparnika, apparently pearls 
fished for near the mouth of the Tamraparni, 
namely, the Gulf of Mannar; and then Pandya 
Kavijaka that which is obtained in Pandya 
Kava{a, which would mean literally the door of 
the Pandya. The commentator, however, renders 
this expression by “ Malayakoti,” ‘That could 
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only mean the pearls fished forin the Pandya 
country where the promontory of Malaya, the 
outhern portion of the Western Ghats, dips into 
the sea; in other words, the sea very near Cape 
Comorin, Speaking of cotton oloth he refers 
tothe fabrics of Madhura noted then as now, for 
tho fine textures produced in the town or dis- 
trict. When we como down to the age of 
Patanjali alittle more knowledge of South India 
isexhibited. He know Mahishmati and Vidarbha 
oth of which might be referred to the Dakhan, 
and Kanchipuram and Kerala in the south. One 
point of some importance in his references is 
where he says that the word “Sarasi” is used 
fn the South to denote large lakes, giving us a 
hint that he knew not only the geography of the 
couniry, but had noted even some of the pecu- 
liarties of the language of the south. ‘That is so 
far only from literature, 


Evipence ov Evicnarny, 


Coming to inscriptions there are no South 
Indian inscriptions, as far as is known at present, 
anterior to the Christian era excepting copies 
of the Asoka edicts that have been found in 
‘tro localities, one in the North-Eastern comer 
of Mysore and the other in the South-Western 
‘dy teva fo Beale ores Ait Be vy 1d wa 
eal Tp Be. 
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comer of Hyderabad. ‘There are a few cave- 
{nseriptions in Brahmi character which may be 
referable to the first century B.O, or oven 
somewhat earlior, but they await interpretation, 
Lastly there is just one Sstavahana inserip- 
tion in Talgunda in the state of Mysore. Be- 
yond these, inscriptions that throw light upon 
the history of South India are to our knowledge 
up to the present, non-existent. We are there- 
fore driven necessarily to a body of literature 
referable to the century on either side of the 
Christian era most of them, and which con- 
tain embedded in them glimpses of an carlicr 
time, But turning to the northern inscriptions, 
the insoriptions of Asoka give us some definite 
knowledge of the political condition even of the 
remote south, and provide the earliest reliable 
information on the political condition of South 
India, Such of Asoka’s edicts as do montion 
these Southern kingdoms mention them as out- 
side the pale of the empiro of the great Buddhist 
ruler liable only to be influenced by the emperor 
regarding the teaching of “the law of piety.” 
‘The Chola, the Pandya, Keralaputra and 
Satiyaputra are mentioned as among “those 
nations and princes that are his neighbours," 
and therefore outside of his empire. Coming 
down to the next century the Hathigumpha 
insoription of the Kalinga King, Kharavela 
refers to the arrival of a tribute of jewels and 
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lophants from the Pandya King to the Kalinga 
ruler thereby confirming, what is inferable from 
tho word kalingam used in Tamil for cloth of 
‘a particular kind, that there was trade connection 
with the country of Kalinga, Even these in- 
scriptional sources do not advance our knowledge 
of South India very much ; but they do give us 
to understand that there was a certain degree 
of communication and a certain amount of 
Imowledge of each other between the twro parts 
of the country. Asoka’s edicts themselves make 
it clear that his empire stopped short of South 
India, and such communication as did exist was 
of the poneeful neighbourly kind without giving 
tus any hint of any warlike effort either on his 
own part or on that of his predecessors, What 
is wanted in detail in these ediots is supplied 
tous in Tamil Literature to which we shall now 
tum, 
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From what has beon said above it is cleat 
that any definite knowledge of South India 
does not reach back beyond the Mauryan period, 
‘What we do learn from the scanty sources 
of information accessible to us gives us but a 
glimpse into the political condition of India in 
the age of the Mauryas. Such glimpses as we get 
warrant the presumption that the states of the 
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south must have had an anterior history of some 
Tength. Our imowledge of that history how. 
ever does not camy us back beyond the period 
of tho Mauryas. ‘Thus the Buddhist chronicles 
of Ceylon which pretend to carry us back to 
the age of the Buddha himsolf are so meagre in 
Point of that history before the age of Asoka 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that there 
mas in Ceylon itself no real knowledge of its 
history anterior to the age of the great Buddhist 
emperor. We shall presently see that such i 
formation as we get from Tamil Literature does 
not take us any further back than this, and we 
are driven round again to the same conclusion 
that our knowledge of the history of the south 
dates back to the ago of the Mauryas and no 
farther, although absence of information avail. 
able to us does not inevitably mean absence of 
history in the region concerned, 





‘Tun Marw Sovnor or Ixronwartoy, Tarn 
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‘The main source of information for the 
period previous to the rise of the Pallavas into 
importance is Tamil Literatars, of which we have 
# body with a character all its own, This body 
of works is known among Tamil Scholars by the 
collective designation, “Sangam works.” This 
Aesignation assumes the existence of a body 
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or an academy of scholars and orities, whose 
imprimatur was necessary for the publication 
of any work of literature in Tamil, ‘The Tamil 
word “Sangam” is the Sanskrit “ Sangha” 
‘and means ordinarily no more than an assembly. 
In this particalar application, howorer it meavs 
‘8 body of scholars, of recognised worth and 
standing in the world of letters, who were 
aintained by the contemporary kings and 
constituted thomsotves a board before whom 
every work seeking recognition had to be read, 
It is only when this body as a whole signified 
its approval that the work could go forth into 
the world as a Sangam work. It does not, 
however, mean that other works were not 
written and published. There are some which 
have come down to us, which do not appear to 
hhavo gone before the Sangam. ‘The function of 
this body seems therefore to be merely to sot up 
a standard of excellenes for works which aspire 
to the dignity of Sangam works. ‘Tamil Scholars 
recognise a body of works that are acknow- 
edged to have passed this gauntlet of criticism 
among the Sangam works. Some others also 
are included in this group apparently as bolong- 
{ng to the same ago and partaking of tho same 
character. This is not done by scholars of to- 
dog, nor is it a mattor purely of present-day 
pinion. ‘The commentators who lived five or 
six centuries before us, and more, also make 
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this classification and treat the works aeeording- 
ly. It is the tradition of the commentators 
that has come down to us and the whole position 
in respect of this classification rests upon the 
authority generally of these commentators, 

Of these Sangams, tradition knows of three, 
The numbers of scholars in tho first and the 
second, and the numbers of Pandya kings that 
took an active part in the work of these bodies, 
Wore according to this tradition very large, 
Although some of the works referred to as be- 
longing to these Sangams, and mentioned as 
such, have come down to us in isolated quota- 
tions the actual existence of these bodies as 
stated in tradition would bo diffieult to postulate 
with the evidence accessible to us. It rather 
seems to be that this body of scholars was a 
Permanently existing body, and did exist for a 
certain number of centuries continuously, Ta the 
work of these bodies thero wore periods of great 
output and periods of comparative barrenness, 
We have no means of ascertaining what 
exactly might have been the causo of thi 
alteration. Bat such brilliant periods seem 
marked as the period of the first Sangam 
and of the second Sangam, not vory far 
behind their historical successor, the third 
Sangam. What actually does make the tradi- 
tion look very suspicious, is the extraordinary 
Jongth of time that is given to cach one of 
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these periois. It is this impossible longevity 
in the traditional account that stamps the whole 
‘adition connected with these two bodies as 
cntirely false in the estimation of modem scholar- 
ip. The third Sangam counts among its scholar 
members 49, and 8 Pandya rulers, who bore an 
honourable ‘part in the work of the academy. 
‘The bulk of the works that have come down 
to us may bo ascribed actually to this body, in 
‘our present state of knowledge of these three 
academies, as a whole. It would perhaps be 
Detter to assume that they refer to three brilliant 
epochs in the active work of a single academy 
which might have existed for a number of 
centuries. ‘This body of antique literature con- 
tains ombedded in it various details reminiscent 
of what to them must have been contem- 
porary or other history, as also a considerable 
amount of information very interesting to us in 
regard to their own times. 
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‘The bulk of this body of works in ‘Tamil 
partakes of the character of heroie pieces cole- 
rating incidents in the lives of particular 
‘patrons, ot illustrative of various modes of com- 
‘position according to the canons of ‘Tamil 
Rhetorio. Several of these fugitive pieces are 
ike the heroic tales from out of which sprang 
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‘Homer's Iliad, and, according to modern criticism, 
tho Ramayana and the Mababharata of our own 
country. As such therefore they are of great 
value historically. Most of these are short 
poems relating to some particular kind of 
emotion, or to the exploits of an individual hero, 
‘and fall into two classes which might be labelled 
for convenience “erotic” and “heroic.” As a 
rule these are short poems in various styles of 
composition, and should have been collected and 
thrown into the form in which they have come 
down to us, at a particular period. “In collecting 
them, this classification into two is the main 
principle of division. There are various cross 
divisions which are of minor importance for 
‘our purposes. The feature that makes thom all 
common to a particular period of activity of 
this body of leamed men, is that a very large 
number of these collections receives poems in 
invocation from one poot Peruit-Devanar who 
is distinguished from others of the name by the 
qualifying designation “who rendered the 
Bharata in Tamil.” ‘There are 4 celebrities of 
this name Perati-Dévanay, in ‘Tamil literature 
and the attribute is absolutely necessary to mark: 
out the particular individual, ‘The Bhsratam 
that he composed in ‘Tamil has not come down 
to us, and is quite different from the portion 
of the Tamil Bharata that is available as the 
work of another Peruii-Dévan, ‘The rendering of 
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tho Bhtvatam in Tamil, the establishment of the 
Sangam in Madura and the winning of a vietory 
over the forces of the other ‘Tamil kings and 
chiefs at a place called ‘Talai-Alanginam are 
oscribed as the achievements of an ancient 
Pindyan in the Sinnamanur-grant of the 10th 
‘contury This ancient Pandya is treated as 
distinct from and as having preceded by a 
stroteh of time, the dynasty to which the donor 
of the Velvikudi-grant, who is the soventh 
jn succession from the first member of this 
particular dynasty, belonged according to the 
genealogy of the Pandyas accepted by the 
Epigraphists, 

One of the most important of these collec 
tions which is knowa to Tamil scholars under 
two names Ahandntyo, which means the 400 
relating to “erotics,” or Nedumn-togai, meaning 
collection of longer poems, was made by a 
Brahman Rudrasarman, tho son of Upparikudie 
Kijin of Madura at the instance of the Pandyan 
‘Ugrapperuvaludi. ‘This by itself would not lead 
us very far; but this Rudragarman comes in 
contact with a well known poet and president 
of the Sangam by name Narktrar who wrote 
the accepted commentary on an abridged work 
on the vast department of rhetoric relative to 
this particular section of Tamil poetry. ‘This poot 
‘Narktrar was the contemporary of the Pandyan 
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victor at Talai-Alanginam, Hence this great 
Pandyan, Narkiras, Rudraéarman, and Peruse 





+ Dévan all belonged apparently to the same genera- 


tion, and that is the generation when the Sangam 
activity was at its height under this Pandya, 
and Narktrar, when the Bhirata was rendered 
into Tamil verse by Perain-Dévanar and the 
Ahaninuy was collected into its present form 
dy Rudrasarman. ‘The works therefore which 
are thus collected relate to the generations 
preceding, several of them proximate, some of 
them, it might even be remote. It would be 
impossible in this context, to deal in suff- 
cient fulness with all the arguments that would 
enable us to fix the age of this Sangam activity. 
But some of the more salient arguments that 
ead to’ the conclusion that the age of the 
Sangam is the first and the second century of the 
Ohristian era may be indicated — 

(1) The whole body of the Sangam works 
taken collectively give us a picture of the Tamil 
country in a period of great prosperity. 

(2) There are a considerable number of 
references direct and indirect to active trade 
both internal and oversea. 

(8) This commercial prosperity and the 
prevalence of comparative peace is reflected in 
the writings of the classical authors from whom 
wwe gain a considerable amount of knowledge of 
the commercial prosperity of the land. 
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(4) ‘There is no indication in this vast body 
of literature of the existence of various dynasties 
of the Pallavas known to history, ‘The rulers of 
‘Kincht appear as vigeroys ofthe Cholas, and often- 
times princes of the blood-royal of the Cholas. 
‘The only chieftain whois called in ‘Tamil “Ton 
amin” is "Tondaman Tan-Tirayan ” said to be 
the son of @ Chola ruler by a Naga princess, 
His designation Touh-Tirayan presumes another 
‘ireyan, and there i one such not associated 
necessurily with Kanchi. ‘The name ‘Tondiayar 
in given to the people inhabiting the country 
round Ksucht; and the hill of ‘Tirupati, the 
northern limit of the ‘Tamil country, is said to 
Ihave heen in the country of Tondiayar or the 
Pallavas, thus establishing the equation that 
the people called ‘Tondiayar in Tamil are the 
Pallavas of Sanskrit 

‘The inference is clear that the age of the 
Sangam activity must bo regarded pre-Pallava in 
character, 

(6) An epio work composed of the twin 
‘aoya Silappadhiksram and Manimékbalai, not 
1s Sangam work in the sense thal it reesived 
the Sangam imprimatur, is the work of two 
authors. ‘The first was ‘written by a Chera 
prince, a younger brother of the great Chera 
ruler Seri-Kut{avan, who adopted the life of an 
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ascetic; and the second by his friend Stttalai- 
Satan of Madura, who was one among the 49 
who composed the third Sangam and a friend 
both of the King Sei-Kuttuvan and his ascetic 
brother Hatik6-Adika). Seri-Kuttuvan undoubt- 
edly was s Sangam celebrity having been 
celebrated in several poems by poets like Paranar, 
which poems are found in the collections known 
as the Sangam collection. Without going into 
fuller detail we might soy at once that he was 
the exact contemporary of Gajabahu of Ceylon, 
undoubtedly the earlier of the two Gajabshus 
in the Ceylon list. 

‘The name Gajabihu ocours as among those 
who congratulated Seri-Knituvan on the suc- 
cessful celebration of the establishment of the 
temple to the goddess Pattini (chaste-lady) in his 
capital of Vanji, Attempts have been made to 
get round this by saying that this reference 
‘occurs outaide the body of the work and by 
‘arguments based thereon. Except betraying the 
ignorance which often adds emphasis to an 
opinion, the objection is not worth vonsidera- 
tion. It may be pointed out that this reference 
to Gajababu among those that were present, 
cours in the body of the poom in line 160 of 
canto thirty, not in the epilogue that comes at the 
end of it; although the statement in regard to the 
establishment of a temple to this same goddess. 
in Ceylon by this Gojabahu ocows in the 
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prologue which might be the composition of 
another author and possibly of a later time even. 
‘Without labouring the point further it is clear 
that this particular period of activity of the 
Sangam must be referred to the second century 
A.D. ‘The works collected during this period 
hove undoubtedly a range of a few generations 
which may amount at least toa century, possibly 
to. period much longer. 

‘This body of literature relating to the two 
sections already indicated contain embedded in 
them many expressions by way of compliment 
or some otherwise to actual patrons. ‘They give 
‘© number of ethnographical and geographical 
details of an important character relating to 
various parts of the country, and various other 
details from which important inferences could 
bbe drawn if they should be sorted and arranged 
with sufficient Imowledge of the general back- 
ground in which to set these small details. Tn 
eating with the whole matter the classical 
grammatians recognise two modes which, for 
convenience, may be described as the conven- 
tional and the real. ‘The first of these they 
all nadaka caloklu (the dramatic usage) 
in which it is open to them to introduce 
creations of pure imagination, It seems never- 
Ueless to be au understanding that as tho 
purpose of these works is the general impres- 
sion that these produce upon the people for 
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didactic purposes, they must still have a real 
colour. ‘To achieve this they make uso of oven 
real historical material somewhat idealised to 
produce the correct impression according to their 
notions. ‘This mode is applicable generally to 
subjects that come under the classification 
“erotics.” In regard to the really dramatic part 
of the subjects treated, viz, those which relate 
to action, the mode adopted is that of what 
actually obtained in the world around them, 
alak-iyat-valakku (the usage of actual life). 
This section haying mainly to do with the 
doings of kings and chiefs, both principal and sub- 
sidiary, are admittedly of a historical character. 
In tho use, therefore, of the mass of material 
which, with labour, one conld collect from this 
literature, a considerable degree of discrimina- 
tion and judgment is required. Carefully 
studied and properly sclected one could obtain 
4 very considerable knowledge of the history of 
the times to which this body of literature 
relates, 

For an examination of this literature the 
standard work of grammar and rhetoric is the 
‘Tolkappiyam though its original, Agattiyam 
comes in for large application, though the work 
itself is not extant, ‘The traditional belief amoug 
Pandits is that the text of the ‘Tolkappiyam, 
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as we have it at present, is anterior to the 
grent bulk of this class of literature now 
extant. Reading through the various eommen- 
tators on this vast grammatical work one often 
‘comes across statements which would imply the 
existence of a body of this kind of literature 
Defore a systematio work like the Tolkxppiyam 
ould have been written. ‘That, howover, 
matter which it is hardly necessary to labour 
in this connoction, What is to the point here 
is that the literature available contains a con- 
siderable mass of material which with judgment 
could be made to yield very good material for 
history. Such as it is, it does not take us back 
beyond Manryan times, 
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In this mass of literature we get some allu- 
sions to the Mauryas and Mauryan invasions of 
South India which throw a new light upon this 
particular period of history. Among the number 
‘of poets mhose wrorks are found collected in this 
volume of literature there are three authors that 
refer to the Mauryan invasions specifically. One 
of them is the Brahman poct, Mamflanar, tho 
‘much respected Brahman poet of the Agastya 
gotra belonging to the south country, the other 
is one Parati-Korranar and the third is Kalle 
Attirayansr. Mamtlanar has got tivo references 
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in respect of this particular matter, and the 
other two one exch. ‘The goneral character of 
these references is to a distant hill worn by the 
rolling cars of the Mauryas beyond which a 
young lover might have gone in quest of 
‘wealth, His love-lom sweetheart at home, 
pining away in solitnde for his return, is assured 
in various ways that even if he should have got 
past this hill he would keop his promise and 
retum on the appointed day. That ix the general 
purport of the passages * in the first two'authors. 
‘This means that a particular hill marks the fron- 
tier limit of the Tamil land, going heyond which 
‘one gets into foreign land and unknown country, 
return from which in safety is problematical, 
‘The hill under reference marks therefore some 
well-known frontier hill a considerable distance 
from the Tamil land across which the war 
chariots of the Manryas had to be taken at 
considerable labour. tribe of people, foreignors 
apparently, specifically called Kosar, advanced 
southwards so far as the Podiyil Hill and defeat. 
ed some enemy there when the chieftain of 
Mohar declined to submit. In consequence the 
Mauryas marched upon the territory. Tn regard 
to this the points to be noted are that the Kosar, 
of whom + divisions are known in. this body of 
‘Tamil literature, were somehow connected with 
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the Mauryas, ‘There is only one Mobar known 
to Tamil literature of which a obief of the name 
Palaiyan played an important part against 
‘various enemies, most conspicuous among them 
deing SoiirKutluvan $6ra, Tt is to subjugate 
this Mohor which is a place about 7 miles 
north-east of the town of Madura with a forti- 
fied temple and some remnants of compara: 
tively old chieftainey, that the Mauryas are said 
to havo advanced after the failure of the Kosar. 
‘The other poem of this author refers to the 
southern invasion of the Mauryas. ‘This time 
‘the Mauryas came led forward by the Vadukar, 
cor pushing them in front. In this connection 
thore is the same reference to the hill worn by 
tho war chariots of the Mauryas,' The second 
author merely refers to the Mauryas and the 
cutting down of the hill to make a roadway for 
tho war chariots of the Mauryas, ‘The third 
author refers similarly to the cutting down of 
the hill side to make way for the rolling cats 
But the word Moriyar has a second reading 
Oriyar which the learned commentator on the 
work bas adopted as the reading. On this 
point it must be noted that a dispassionate 
‘and close examination of the passage shows 
clearly that the reading Mériyar would read very 
rmuch botter and would be very much more in 
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keeping with the general sense of the passage 
than the reading Oriyar. Having regard to the 
class of works concerned, the other passnges 
under reference in connection almost with the 
samo matter: ought to be the best commentary 
on this doubtful passage, It therefore leaves no 
room for doubt that there is a Mauryan invasion 
or invasions under reference, and that in the 
course of this invasion they had to get across a 
difficult hill making a roadway for themselves 

‘That this hill was at some considerable distance, 
from the point of view of the Tamilian, and toa 
love-lorn damsel of the Tamil land going across 
the hill is as much as Shakespeare's “her husband 
is to Aleppo gone.” ‘The author Msmtlankr 
refers in the first passage rather familiarly to 
the wealth of the Nandas. ‘The same author in 
another? passage refors to. this wealth of the 
‘Nandas as having accumulated in Patali (Patna), 
Dut got hidden in the floods of the Ganges in 
times gone by. ‘The point of the reference in 
these cases is, as is borne out by a corresponding 
passage * of the same author in’ connection with, 
the accumulated wealth of the Séras, that the 
Nandas had accumulated vast wealth and the 
accumulated wealth at one time came to be of 
no use to them having been hidden in the one 
case in the waters of the Ganges, in the other 
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by being baried in the earth. We have then 
jin Mamdlanar an author who had heard of the 
wealth of the Nandas and who speaks of the 
southern invasions of the Mauryas. By way of 
confirmation, the two other authors speak of the 
invasions of the south by the Mauryas also in 
equally clear terms excepting for a difference of 
reading in one of the two cases, We shall 
now proceed to consider who the Vadukar and 
thie Kosar are, the two people that are brought 
into connection with these Mauryan invasions. 


‘Vapuran. 
Of these two sections of people referred to, 
the term Vadukar is used for those that lived 
acress the Tamil frontier on the north for which 
Pulikat on the one side and the northern 
frontier of Nannan’s territory, including in 
it both Tul and Konkan, provide the limits. 
‘tho Chief of Vengadam (Tirupati), Palli by 
name, comes often in contact with the people 
who are described in various ways in these 
ours. ‘th general trend of all this doscrip- 
tion is to make of thom a class of hunters. 
‘Their chief occupation was cattle-raiding and 
they aro always said to be accompanied by 
cruel dogs.’ Entering into. their territory 
language changed. ‘This language is referred 
to by a post Kari-Kannan of Kaveripattanam* 
bain 318 and 361,» Manolis, Alaan 298, * Alam 107, 
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as unlearned in character and Jong in sound. 
‘The latter characterisation would apply to 
Telugu even now, if it is the Teluga of the 
northern districts, from the point of view of the 
‘Tamilian. The former characteristic, whatever 
foundation there was for it in the days of our 
author, has long since worn off, and Telugu is 
regarded now-a-days as specially musical among 
Indian languages. ‘The Vadukar were found on 
the frontier across the hil) of Tirupati, Narktrar 
speaks of Erumai of Kuganaduas the chief of the 
cattle-lifting tribe of Vadukar.! Another poet 
gives a Chola rulera victory at Pali against the 
Vadukar.* Thus we find the Vadukar all along the 
northern frontier from sea tosea, When therefore 
Matalanae® says that the Mauryas came to the 
south, sending in front of them tho Vadukar, 
the natural interpretation is that they came 
practically into occupation of the territory which 
was the natural habitat of these Vadukar, and 
pushed the Vadukar in front of them in their 
further march southward. 








‘Matavar. 

Another tribe of people are deseribed almost 

in the same terms as these Vadukar. ‘They ave 
called Majavar in Tamil, who suffered a defeat at 
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the hands of Noguva} vi at Podini (Palnis)# 
‘They were habitually resident in forests and lived 
by way-laying travellers. They worshipped Nadu- 
kal? (stones planted in honour of warriors 
that fell in battle), and offered seerifices to 
‘them, ‘These are again referred to as uneducat- 
ed and with raised bows, and entering the 

country language changed’ ‘The forest ways 
{infested by these Malavar, says Mamolandr, 
were safe as at the time they happened to be 
‘under the protection of Kuttuvan* (Ohera ruler. 
In another connection the same author refers 
to the subjugation of these Malavar by Pulli of 
‘Vengagam This series of references to the 
‘Vagukar and Malavar, and their being described 
jn almost identical terms would lead to the 
inference either that the Vadukar and the 
‘Malavar were the same tribe of people, or were 
at any rate of very similar habits and language. 
Tt was already pointed out that term 
‘Vadukar, on the analogy of the Kanarese 
Badaga, wight be interproted as northorners, 
‘They were northerners to the “wmil in the 
purely geographical sense ; but in the sense of 
northern Aryas, the term used is Vadavar, the 
‘grammatically correct form in ‘Tamil. 
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Kosar, 


Passing on to the Kosar they are referred 
to as entering the country of Tulu by defeat 
ing Nannan and killing his state elephant. 
Nannan’s territory included in it both Talu* and 
‘Konkan (Konkinam)? These Kosar are undér 
reference in Aham 196 as having put out the 
eyes of the father of a lady Anni Gfiimili, and 
to have been destroyed at her instance by two 
chieftains Kurambian and Tidiyan.* ‘they are 
found mentioned as Kongilam-Koser in the 
Silappadhikaram, and got themselves. associated 
swith the Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore 
districts), One clan of them get associated 
with Podiyal Hill and the tribe that settled 
there is known as Nallar Kosar? In almost 
tho same terms Mam@lanir describes the Kosar 
winning a victory against their enemies at 
Podiyil hill, and as Mohr declined to submit to 
them the Mauryas advanced south.’ ‘The other 
poots such as Marudan-Ilanigan, Kalladanar, 
Narkirar and Aiytr Mudavanir make mention 
fof these Kosar also, Of these the first and the 
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fourth associate the Kasar with Sellar, Tt seems 
to have been @ place in the Chola country.’ 
Narkirat’s reference is toa Ohola having made 
‘an effort to conquer their territory. Kalla 
danir’s reference is to their having protected on 
‘one oocasion the chieftain Ahdeai. ‘They there- 
fore seem to have been a well-known tribe of 
people, foreigners to the Tamil country, who 
settled in various localities ultimately and came to 
be known as Nalar Kosar, meaning the Kosar 
that setted in four places, if the particular read- 
ing of the first word is correct. Who were these 
Kosar and what was their connection with the 
Mauryas? The suggestion was made elsewhere * 
that these may be a tribe of people the same as 
the Kosakira of the Ramayana, and possibly the 
Khaéss who led the advanced part of the army 
that marched upon Patalipura in favour of 
Chandragupte according to Mudrarakshasa. 
Thoy were a people who have had a great repu. 
tation in the south as warriors and are described 
invariably as people who kept their word, Karie 
Kannan of Kaveripatianam refers to the practice 
of the younger mombers of this tiibe learning 
these of weapons by hurling them against « 
pillar made of the wood of the Murangai (Ziy- 
firing Indica) tree. ‘The four places of their 
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corruption for Nallar,' would be the Nallur near 
Poliyil hill, Sellar probably in the Chola Country 
on the cast coast *; Pali in the Chera country 
wherefrom they were dislodged by the Cholas; 
and Kongu south enst from this territory. ‘The 
incidental details brought together from various 
authors in regard to this particular ree of 
people makea Mauryan effort at the conquest 
of the south clearly a historical fact. 





Asoxa’s SouraeRn Lnerr or Bytom. 
Tarning to the inscriptions of Asoka the 
southernmost limit reached by them is in the 
north-east corner of the Ohitaldroog district 
Siddhapara and 
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Jotingarimasvarn hill ediots were discovered. 
Rock edict IT speaks of “his neighbours such as 
the Chodas, the Pandiyas, the Satiyaputra, the 
Keralaputra ; Yambapanni, the Yona king Anti« 
yoka as well as among those who are the vassal 
kings of that Antiyoka ” in connection with the 
establishment of hospitals, ete. ‘The Vth edict 
refers to the appointment of the overseers of the 
Law who were concerned with the “ welfare and 
happiness of my loyal subjeots, as‘also among 
‘the Yonas, Kamboyas, Garidharas, Rishtikas, 
Pitinikas and al? otter nations who are my 
neighbours.” In respect of these overseers of 
the Law a distinction is clearly made between 
Asok’s loyal subjects forming one class; Yonas, 
Pitinikas and others forming another class, and 
his neighbours forming the third class, The 
second of these have therefore to bo rogarded as 
not his subjects, nor exactly his neighbours, ‘The 
seographical postion of these would make them 
his foudatories, the first three being on the 
north-western frontier, the last two Rishtikas 
and Pifinikas in the coast region set over 
aguinst the Dakhan plateau, being respectively 
Rishfrikas and Pratishthinakas. In Rock edi 

XIII referring (0 conquests through the sacred 
Jr he claims having effected that conquest over 
his subjects in his empire and over all. his 
neighbours for n‘distanco of 600 yojanas of the 
country of Atitiyokn and the four kings his 
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neighbours. Coming down to the south he refers 
to the Cholas, the Pindyas and Tambapanni or 
Ceylon. ‘Then he proceeds to the second class 
{in edict V of whom specific mention is made of 
‘Visas, Vajris, the Andhras, and Pulidas (Pulin- 
dae) apparently tributary communities in the 
neighbourhood of the emperor's regular territory, 
but politically tributary to him according to the 
notions of the Artha Sastra. ‘Then follows the 
important statement “even those to whom the 
messengers of the ‘Beloved of the gods’ do not 
go follow the sacred Inw, as soon as they have 
heard of the orders of the ‘Beloved of the gods? 
issued in accordance with the sacred law, and 
his teaching of the sacred law, and they will 
follow it in future.”* ‘The corresponding por- 
tion of this last statement in Vincent Smith’s 
version of rock edict XIII based on the Shabbas- 
garhi edicts, reads slightly differently, and the 
reading may be set down here for comparison 
“and here too, in the king’s dominions, among 
‘Yonas, and Kambojas, among the Nabhapantis 
of Nabbaka, among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, 
among the Andhras and Palindas—everywhere 
‘men follow his sacred majesty’s instruction in 
the law of piety. Even where the envoys of his 
sacred majesty do not penetrate, there all men 
heating his sacred majesty’s ordinance based on 
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the luv of piety and his instruction in that 
law practise and will practise the Jaw.” This 
makes a considerable difference in respect 
fof tho recital of the tribes that are concerned, 
‘While Smith’s version is ccrtainly fuller and 
more correct than that of Baler quoted above, 
the tribes Vigas and Vajris are clearly mentioned 
in the Shabbasgarhi and Mansera edicts as Visha, 
|. In the Kalsi version howeves, the read- 
ing’ is Vida, Baji. Therefore the Visha of the 
‘one version is what exactly is Viga in the other, 
‘and the Baji of tho other version is Vajra of the 
former. ‘The point Iam particularly concerned 
with here is that the Visas and Vajris aro appa- 
rently tributary tribes of whom ‘Tamil literature 
refers to the latter. One passage in the classical 
‘work Silappadhikivam referring to the northern 
invasion of the great Chola Karikala states that 
three kings made him presents which formed the 
ornaments of his capital Kaveripattayam. Of 
these three kings one was friend, another an 
enemy recently compelled into treaty terms, and 
the third one was neither friend nor an ally, that 
is, a neutral, ‘The king of Vajea is roferred to 
1s the neutral king who was neither his ally nor 
hhis enemy. His territory must have reached the 
seashore at any rate, and is explained by the 
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commentator as territory on the banks of the 
river Sone. If we make an inference from the 
general description given, it would mean the 
territory of Bengal between the Sone and the 
Ganges reaching down to the sea as it is clearly 
stated to be bordered by “great waters on all 
sides.” ‘The next king is the king of Magadha 
who having been an enemy submitted and 
‘became his friend. ‘The next one is the king of 
Avanti who was his ally. ‘The first one presented 
‘a canopy of pearls. The king of Magadha gave 
him what is called a Vidyamantapa,' apparently 
‘an dmamented platform pillared and roofed over. 
‘The king of Malva gave hima triumphal arch by 
way of a present? ‘the Vajras therefore as a 
people of considerable importance and holding 
the important territory of Bengal on this side of 
the Ganges, were known to the Tamils of the first 
econtury A.D! Tt was apparently a princess of 
this kingdom, which seems to have been power 
ful at the time, that Kharavela of Kalinga 
‘married. In such a caso Simhapura would be 
the capital of the Gangetic Kalinga included 
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in the Kalinga’ kingdom very often referred to 
1s the capital of Kalinga as a whole. 

‘Asoka’s empire then may be regarded in 
‘three parts; the whole of Hindustan, theeountry 
between the Vindyas and the Himalayas, with 
fan outatretch along the west coast to take in 
‘the Pitinikas, Rishtikas, and along the east coast 
totakoin the whole of Kalinga, would have 
constituted his own kingdom. ‘Then comes the 
Dorderland of the great forest of Dandaka. On 
the frontiers of the forest were situated the 
torritory of the several of the semi-civilised 
tribes till we come to about 14° of north latitude 
roughly. These had been reduced to some Kind 
of allegiance which apparently involved the 
responsibility of paying tribute and being in the 
kind of tribal subordination recognised in the 
‘Artha Sastza, Then follow naturally the ter 
tories of ‘his southem neighbours. ‘This dis- 
position is what is actually reflected in Tamil 
literature which states in clear terms that 
Palikat was the northern boundary in the east 
‘and that Tulo-Koakan the kingdom of Nannan 
was the western boundary, a whole belt of 
country across being occupied by tribes whom 
‘the ‘Tamilians called Vadukar. ‘These were 
Dorder-tribes engaged in cattle-lifting and 
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waylaying people as occasion offered. Referring 
to the achievements of a Chera raler who is 
Known to literature Adukotpattu-Seral-Adan, 
that is, the Chere who captured cattle, the 
poetess Kakkaipsdiniyar Nachchellaiytr states 
in clear terms that he captured cattle in Danda- 
ranyam, distributed them in Tondi, among 
Brahmans, giving along with these one special 
Kind of a cow classified as kapilai (a cow of 
‘a dark colour, the darkness spreading over even 
to the udder) and a village in Kuda-nsgu 
(westorn hill country), and having defeated the 
other Malavar, in battlo turned back the kings, 
apparently their kings. ‘The term Dandsranya 
jn this reference is explained by the old com- 
mentator asa ngdu or division of countey in 
Arya-Nadu thus confirming the statement in the 
Sarabhanga Jataka that Dandaka was a Bhoja- 
‘Kingdom with capital Kumbhavati. ‘This means 
‘clearly that the forest of Danda or Dandaka 
was, according to the political divisions of 
those days, included in the territory of tho 
Tnyas as distinct from the Tamils, the semi- 
civilised tribe or tribes being interposed between 
the two frontiers across the whole of the 
Peninsula. 
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‘This political southern limit of Asoka’s 
‘empire marks also the limits of active Buddhist 
propaganda reflected in the last sentence quoted 
above from rock edict XIII. The meaning 
of this statement in the edict is that while people 
in the neighbouring kingdoms followed the 
teachings of the Buddha of their own motion 
the active propagation of the gospel that he 
actually organised stopped short of this limit, 
‘This inference is confirmed by what wo find 
Aofaitd in the Mahavarisa of Ceylon. Refor- 
ing to the missions for the propagation of the 
faith sent to various localities for the purpose 
of spreading the teachings of “the enlightened 
‘one” the Mahavathsa has the following passage: 
“When the thera Moggalipatta, the illuminator 
‘of the religion of the conqueror had brought 
the (third) council to an end and when, looking 
fnto the future, he had beheld the founding of 
the religion in adjacent countries, (then) in 
the month of Kattika ho sent forth theras, one 
luere and one there, ‘The thera Majjhantike 
hhesent to Kasmira and Gandhara, the thera 
Mahadeva he sent to Mahigamandala, To Vana- 
visa he sont the there named Rakkhita, and to 
Aparintaka the Youa named Dhammarakichita, 
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Dut the diera Mahsrakkhita he sent into the 
country of the Yona. He sent the thera Maj- 
jhima to the Himalaya country, and to Suvanna- 
Dhitmi he sent the two terae Sona and Uttara. 
‘The great thera Mahinda, the theras Ttthiya, 
Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddhasala his disciples, 
these five theras he sent forth with the charge: 
Ye shall found in the lovely island of Lanka 
the lovely religion of the Conqueror.” 

In this recital the places referable to the 
country south of the Vindhyas stopped short at 
‘Vanavisa, all the ather places being: obviously 
north of Vanavasa with the doubtfal exception 

igamandala; ‘This was hitherto. identified 
with what is now the state of Mysore, but from 
‘Tamil literature we find the present state of 
‘Mysore occupied altogether otherwise, though 
undoubtedly one frontier chieftain of Kudanadu 
(western hill country) was known by the name 
‘Erumai (Sans. Mabign) and apparently gave the 
name to the country in the following generations, 
Tt could hardly be regarded as the country to 
which Asoka’s mission was sent as it is doubtful 
if it was known by that name in the days 
of Asoka, Mahismatt the capital city of the 
‘Mahigakns has satisfactorily been identified with 
Mandhéta on the Narbada round which there 
‘were a tribe of people called Mabithsakas.. “The 
Mahismandala of Asoka’s mission has to be 
referred to that district. Hence Vanavasa, 
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Banavase in Dharwar the capital of the divis 
of Banavase 12,000 was the southernmost Jimit 
of the missionary activity of Asok: 

Tho great contres of Buddhist activity 
got enumerated in another context in the 
‘Mohsvarhsa. ‘The Ceylon ruler Duttagamani 
‘Abhaya hold a great congregation on the ovca- 
sion of laying the foundation stone of the Great 
‘Stapa (Mahs Vitra) that he constructed. ‘To 
this congregation ho invited the priestly commu- 
nities from tho various well-known Buddhist 
‘centres, ‘This invitation was responded to by 
brethren of the holy order in as many as fourteen 
centres, the centres being:—Rajagrha, the 
ancient capital of Magadha, Isitapatana, the door 
park in Benares, Jetarama-Vibira in’ Sravasti 
in Nepal-Tarai, Mabivana in Vaisalt (North 
Bengal), Ghositatima in Kaustmbi not far from 
Allahabad, Dakkhinagiri-Vibara in Ujjain in 
Malva, Asokirima in Pupphapura (Pafaliputra 
or Patna), Kasmir, Pallava-bhogga, probably 
somewhere in the region of the Indus, Alasanda 
of the Yonas, probably the Alexandria represented 
by the modern Uch in the north of Sindh, “ the 
rood through the Vindhyan forest mountains” 
possibly the contre Mahismatt of the Mabtsa- 
‘mandala, Bodhimanga-vihira (Bodh-Gaya), the 
‘Vanavisa country and lastly the great Kélisa- 
vibra.” ‘This Kailasa-vihara may refer to Ama- 
aavati in the Guntur distri while it is barely 
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possible it may rofer to Ellora in the Nizam’s 
dominions; but the trend of the description 
would indicate the former rather than the latter. 
This detailed list of Buddhist contres excludes 
the ‘Tamil country altogethor. Whether the 
representatives actually came or no is a different 
matter. But these were contres of holy reputa- 
tion at the time in the estimation of the author. 
He apparently had recourse to older chronicles 
Kept in the Mabavihira, the construction of 
which is under discussion. If the Tamil country 
did contain any vibira of similar reputation it is 
not likely that that would be omitted in the 
narration. Hence the inference seems quite 
warranted that active Buddhist propaganda stop: 
ped short of the Tamil land both in the days 
of Asoka and in the centuries following almost 
to the middle of the century before Christ. Re- 
membering that there was nothing to prevent 
individual Buddhists, or even bodies of them, 
following the bent of their mind in matters of 
religion even in the ‘Tamil country, it is clear 
that the active propaganda under the imperial 
impulse of Asoka might still have stopped short 
of the Tamil country. ‘That seems the state of 
things in respect of Buddhism reflected in this 
Dody of Tamil literature referring to the times 
‘under discussion. 
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In the previous sections the limits of Tamil 
land were marked by a belt of country beginning 
‘with Pulikat on the east coast and terminating 
with the Kalyinpuririver, tho northern limit of 
Kanara on the west const. On the farther side of 
this frontier were the class of people regarded as 
robbers by profession and described in ‘Tamil 
literature as Vadukar, who extended even south: 
ward ofthis frontier line in cortain localities. This 
fs just exactly the limit indicated in the Periplus 
for the Tamil country as all the Dakhan further 
north fell into a distinct category which 
thoauthor of the Poriplas' called Dachinabades 
(Sans. Dakshinapatha). According to thisauthor 
“beyoud Baryagaza (Broach) the adjoining coast 
extends in a highland from north to south ; and 
+0 this region is called Dachinabades, for Dachi- 
nosin the language of the natives means south,” 
Qe inland country Back from the coast towards 
‘he east comprises many desert regions and great 
‘mountains aud alt Kinds of wild beasts—leopards, 
gers, elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas and 
Yaboons of many sorts anc many populous nations 
as far a8 the Ganges.” The work further states 
that all the muslins, et,, of the east coast of this 
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country had to be brought across “ great tracts 
without roads” to the two marts of Paethana 
(Paithan) on the Godaveri and ‘Tagara (Ter, in 
the Nizam’s dominions). ‘The limitof this region 
is marked at “White island” on the west 
coast, an island situate a little to the north- 
west of Mangalore with which according to this 
author Damirien (Dramidaka or Tamilakam) 
began, ‘his description of the country set against 
the west coast from Broach to Mangalore almost, 
will answer to the description of the ‘Tami 
who called the whole region, a little more ot 
Jess, Dandaranyam. According to the informa- 
tion that could be gathered from Tamil 
literature of this period the western boundary 
of this forest region would stop short somewhere 
near Goa on the west coast. Next the frontier 
on this side came the Tulu-Konkan territory of 
the Tamil Chief Nannan, To the south of th 
territory was the territory of Kerala, the land of 
the Chéras. Ono Chéra ruler of this time went 
by. tho name, rather a distinguishing epithet, 
« Agu-kotpattu-Geral-Adan,” i.e, the Chéra. king 
who carried off cattle. ‘This Ohara is celebrated 
in the sixth “ten” of the classical collection 
called “tent tons” by a postess by name Kak- 
kaipidiniysr Nachchellafyar; in other words 
“the postess the good Sellai who sang of the 
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crow.” Tn the epilogue ha is said to have taken 
‘these cattle in Dandfranyam which the com- 
rmentator explains as a division of country in 
Aryantgu or Aryadeé, ‘Thus then it is clear 
that across the northem frontier of the Tamil 
country was a belt of land occupied by various 
tribes, and behind them was the great forest 
country of Dandaka, the far-famed Dandaka of 
‘th Ramayana and the Mahakantara perhaps 
of a later tims. 
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‘Tamil tradition of comperatively late age 
describes the Tamil country as mainly composed 
of forests and practically uninhabited till 
Agastya came from the far north. Tn a solemn 
conclave on the Himalayas the Dévas and the 
Rishis had assembled on one occasion. Find 
ing the earth sinking from the weight of the 
august assembly and much exercised about this 
phenomenon, they hitupon thedevice of sending 
somebody to the south to balance the assembled 
weight of the north, and pitched upon Agastya, 
who alone of all those assembled was capable 
of balancing the rest of them all together. 
‘When the request was made to him he readily 
agreed to proceed on such a great errand of 
benefit to this divine humanity. Starting south 
wards therefore on this beneficent mission 
Agastya went first to the Ganges and obtained 
from her the river Kaveri. ‘Then he went to 
the Rishi Jamadagni and took from him his son 
‘Troadhamagni, and from Rishi Pulastya his 
virgin sister Lopimudré. Going further onward 
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in his journey he came to Dvaraka, and took 
from there 18 of the ruling family of Vishnu 
(Vrypis), and 18 crores of two classes of 
people Velir and Aravéler. With such 9 folk 
lowing he prooseded south destroying the 
forests, and transforming the forest-region into 
{inhabited country till he made his home: in the 
hill of Podiyil in the southern part of the 
‘Western Ghats keeping Ravana and his Rak- 
shasas away from that part of the country. Tt 
was then that he ordered his disciple, the son 
of Jamadagni to go and fetch his wile, keeping 
‘distance of four rods’ length on all sides of 
her in the course of their journey. As they 
were crossing the river Vaigai a sudden flood 
carried her off. Going forward to her assistance, 
“and, putting forward a bamboo stick for her to 
fake hold of, the dutiful pupil brought her 
successfully out of the water, and then took 
her to his master. For this transgression 
‘of instructions Agastya pronounced both of 
them ineligible for entry into heaven. Protest 
ing their innocence they in tun said that he 
‘might have a similar fato also for his ineon- 
siderate anger. Tt was on account of this anger 
of the master that he directed his disciple’s 
grammar ‘Tolksppiyam, as the disciple assumed 
the name Tolkippiyar, since his advent into the 
‘Tamil country, be not heard. ‘The point in 
this story is that the reclamation of the forest 
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tracts in this region is somehow associated with 
a southern migration led by Agastya, and 
among the tribes that came with him are found 
‘mentioned Vélir and Aruvalar, two well-known 
peoples of Tamil India, For this Tamil land 
the most accepted boundary given is the 
‘Tirupati hill in the north (Vidavéngadam), 
Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari) in the south, 
and the two seas on cither side. Whenever 
this great migration took place, and whether 
such a migration was historical or no, there is 
something like the march of civilisation from 
the north into the south, and under northern 
guidance and influence. Agastya himself came 
‘and brought a disciple along with him, the son of 
another sage, Along with him came presumably 
the northem culture especially associated with 
the Brahman, 

Leaving tradition aside we have evidence, in 
the earliest extant literature of the ‘Tamil land, 
of the very high position ascribed to the 
Brahman in the literature of the south. In one 
of the earliest of the ‘Tamil classics recently 
anade available a king is described as following 
the path of the “Andanar” (Brahmans) who 
follow the Dharma by doing the six duties 
imposed upon them by immemorial prescription. 
‘These are described as learning and teaching, 
sacrificing and conducting sacrifices, receiving 
gifts made to them and making gifts to 
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others’ In the same collection comes lator on a 
reference to another monarch of the same 
dynasty where he is spoken of as “not knowing 
bedienco excopt to Brahmans.” The authors 
in these two eases happen to be themselves 
Brahmans. In the ono, the author was a 
Brahman by name Gautama who was distin 
Buished for composing poems in a particular 
‘mole in ‘Tamil, He colebrated tho fathor of 
Seii-Kuttuvan and requested as a favour that 
he and his Brahman wife sould go to heaven, 
‘This Chera consulted other elderly Brahmans 
hhow this could be done to Gautama, Under 
their advice he celebrated ten Vedic sacrifices 
on the completion of the tenth of which the 
Brahman and his wife ceased to be visible. 
‘The other one is the famous poet by name 
Kapilar. ‘This Brahman was regarded as a 
‘model of a virtuous man and spoken of in stich 
terms hy poets who wore not thomselves Brah- 
mans, He celebrates another Ohera by name 
Sclvak-Kadungo. The same description of the 
ordinary occupation of the Brahman is given in 
the clasical grammar Tolksppiyam where the 
Grammarian lays down what were the custo- 
mary occupations of the Brahmans, ‘The same 
six occupations are there given as those to which 
they generally devoted themsolves Almost the 
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same Ianguage is used in referring to the 
Brahman by Buddhist and Jain writers in similar 
connections. The Silappadhikiram, a work of 
the Chara prinee-ascetio Tango, refers to what 
happened to Gautama above referred to in 
the account that is given of a Brahman Paraéara 
of the Chola country who went on a visit to 
the Chem “who gave heaven itself to the 
Brahman Gautama,” having heard of his great 
Uberality. In describing this Brahman this 
author! speaks of him as one devoted to the 
attainment of heaven, of two births, whose 
wealth consisted in the three fires, whose learn 
ing embraced the four 7das, who had special 
charge of the celebration of the five sacrifices 
‘and whose chief occupation consisted of the six 
items: learning and teaching, sacrificing and con- 
ducting sacrifices for others, receiving in gift and 
giving, brought in under the same epic category 
as the grammatical enumeration referred to in 
‘Tolkappiyam above “of thé victorious Brahman” 
(parppana-vakai). Strangely enough on his 
return journey he came to a Buddha Vihara* at 
a Brahman village Tangal in the Pandya country 
avd halted there in the course of his journey. 
In the companion work Manimekhalai* also we 
come upon references almost exactly the same 
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in tenor to the occupation of the Brahman 
although that work, true to its character, in one 
connection’ holds up to widieule the celebration 
af these sacrifices by infieting pain upon the 
fnimals sacrificed, Tt wil thus be seen that 
flthough these references are found in the 
Iiteratare of the first conturies of the Ohsisti 
era they indicate an immigration of the 
Brahman in times much anterior, and the charac- 
ter of the Brahmanism of which we gain 
glimpses in this literature shows itself to be 
pro-Buddhistic, 





‘Tae Pae-Buppursro Onanaorer 
or Branmayrew 1 Tip Tax Counrey. 


‘We have already referred to the Brahmanieal 
‘tradition oncoming the eoming into the south 
of Agastya, Buddhist tradition has altogether 
‘different version of the coming of Agastya 
{nto the Tamil country. According to the Akitta 
Jataka which relates toa Brahman magnate’s 
son and daughter who renounced their vast 
‘wealth and seitled down near the banks of 
the Ganges some leagues farther down from 
Benares, Agastya the brother remained in the 
new settlement for some time, Finding that 
even in the forest people came to him in large 
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numbers he left the place unknown to his 
sister and travelled through the Tamil countey 
(kingdom of Damila), and took up his abode 
in a park in Kavéripattana (the capital of the 
Cholas at the mouth of the Kaveri). Even 
‘there he was not left in the isolation he desired ; 
he therefore flew across to an island called 
Kara sot over against the island of the Nagas. 
This Karadipa was also called Ahi-dpa or 
the isle of snakes. In the island and in the 
rock-cell hermitage which he took up for his 
residence he could find nothing to eat except 
the leaves of the haw tree (Canithium Parvi- 
lorum) that grew there which he used to wet 
in the water and boil and eat without salt or 
spices. When in that condition, Indra came in 
the guise of a Brahman to beg for alms, 
Akitta gave the prepared food each time Indra 
appeared, himself not taking any. It is to 
exhibit the merit of this gift that Buddha is 
said to have related the story on a particular 
oveasion. Akita is generally taken to stand for 
Agastya, but there is so little common between 
the Brabmanical tradition concerning A gastya 
and this story that the identification itself would 
seem not to have very much to support it 
excepting the name, But the Buddhistie work 
‘Manim@khalai has certain references to Agastya. 
He carried the water that flowed afterwards as 
the Kaveri, in his water vessel (kamandala), and 
1 
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‘ab the request of a Chola king Kandama, he let 
the water flow as the river Kaveri, This king 
‘at one time was afraid of the coming of Para- 
farima, and sought asylum of Agastya having 
entrusted the kingdom to his illegitimate son 
Kakenda, Agastya gave him the asylum on 
that oocasion, Another Chola king whose name 
is not specifically given was advised by Agastya 
to eslebrate the annual festival to Indra which 
lasted for 28 days, during which period all the 
Davas even loft their abodes and were resident 
in Kaveripatfanam. ‘The Chola capital Kavert- 
patfapamn had the mame Champa because Champi- 
Patt, the godess of Jambudvipa, made it her place 
‘of residence. When the Kaveri began to flow 
‘through that town the name was altered! In 
either of these two cases the connection of 
‘Agastya is with the Chola country and the river 
Kaveri. But the Mapimékhalai refers to 
Agastya as the ascetic of rare austerity of the 
Malaya (mountain),”* making it clear that he is 
roterring to Agastyaof the Brahmanical tradition 
associated with Malaya or Podiyil hill in the 
southern part of the Western Ghats. ‘The tradi- 
tion conneeting Agastya with the south therefore 
seems to bean accredited tradition of long stand- 
ing; and his coming into this part of the country 
is symbolieal of the breaking in of Aryan 
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civilisution into the Tamil land. Tt would there- 
fore scem inferablo that the Brahmanism such 
as was prevalent in the Tamil country must be 
Brabmanism of pro-Buddhistic character. ‘That, 
it was 40 is in evidence in the importance that is 
invariably attached to the position of the 
Brahman as the conductor of the sacrifices in- 
tended for the good of the community as a 
whole, 

‘That this was the character of Brabmanism 
in the famil country is clear from a poem ine 
cluded in the collection Purangnuru. It isa 
poem by Malaa-Kilsr of Avar in celebration of 
the learning and character of the Brahman 
Kouniyan Vinpam-Tayan of Pom-Sijrar in 
Sopadu (Chola country). The first part of the 
passage refers to his being a descendant of a 
family of learned men who made it their life 
ccoupation tostudy by means of the six auxiliary 
sciepces (ages), the four Vedas whose one 
object was truth, and which was porpetually in 
the tongue of Siva himself. ‘Chis great learning 
‘was attained by them in order that they may be 
enabled thereby to beat down all those outer 
religions which base themselves on works which 
set themselves against the Veda. Having 
acquired this learning they understood the false 
teachings of those religions which appeared like 
truths, and exhibiting their false character 
established the truth of the 7@dio religion by 
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celebrating sacridices in the twenty-one oxtho- 
dox ways. “Coming of such a family you 
wear a bit of deer skin in the thread lying 
across the body adorning your shoulders, Your 
wives constant in their chastity, wearing the 
jewel specifically assigned to wives of those that 
‘elebrate sacrifices, and possessed of personal 
charms conduct themselves in fall aecordance 
with your station. ‘They carry out your com- 
mands by making ghee flow like water by 
tending the several kinds of cows whether you 
lived in forest or in country. With their assist- 
‘ance, having celebrated innumerable sacrifices 
snd spread your fame over the whole earth, you 
shine by feeding largely at the end of the sacri- 
fices those that attended. May we have the 
{good fortune to see this exalted position of yours 
for ever, Let me go back to the place full of 
the gardens on either side of the Kaveri which 
brings in freshes as soon as it thunders on the 
Western Ghats, and thus fosters the earth. I 
shall enjoy your vast gifts by eating that which 
ought to be eaten, and riding that which ought 
to be ridden, and thus colebrate your liberality, 
‘You remain on earth where you are, firm as the 
Himalayas with high sloping sides, making like 
the Himalayas themselves unfailing rain.” ‘This 
poem is intended to colebrate the excellence 
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in Brahmanical accomplishments and is therefore 
sgecifically intended to give an idea as to what 
exactly @Bratiman’s learning and conduct were 
expected to be in those times. ‘The poet who 
celebrates the Brahman in this wise is, as the 
title indicates, not a Brahman himself, and the 
character that he gives to the orthodox Brahman 
here is supported in full by the corresponding 
sutras of the Tolkappiyam. ‘The commentators 
‘of the Satras quote this pom as the illustration 
par excellence. Ut is not the Brahman alone 
that gomes in for praise for his faithful perform- 
ance of sacrifices. One of the earliest known 
Péndyan kings is known to fame as one that 
celebrated many sacrifices. ‘Ihe poet Nettimai 
yr asks the question whether the sacrificial 
posts he planted after celebrating various sacri 
fees are in larger numbers, or those enemies that 
live in disgrace, having beon defeated and turned 
back by his valour. A later Pandya grant 
known as the Vélvik-kudi grant refers to a gift 
by this Pandyan of the village, the title to which 
was established by satisfactory proof? A Chola 
contemporary of the poetess Avvaiyar is known 
by the name “The Great Chola who celubrated 
the Rajasnya.”* 

A great Chera—the younger brother of the 
“Chera of the Himalayem boundary” and uncle 
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of the Red-Chera celebrated ten sacrifices and 
gavo heaven itself to the Brahman Palai Gau- 
tama! and his wife. 

‘Thus wo seo that Tamil kings had adopted 
the practice of getting sacriices colebrated— 
the peculiar function of the Brahmans according 
to the accepted canon of law of the ‘Tamil land. 

‘This is not altogether the only detail of pre- 
Buddhistic Brahmanism which we find in these 
‘Tamil classios. ‘There are clear indications of 
the kind of theism which could be generally 
described as Bhakti where people could devote 
themselves to the service of the god of their 
heart with the assurance of salvation. Four 
‘such sections find prominent mention according 
to the peculiar form of god to which people com- 
posing these sections devoted themselves. Four 
‘such gods get mention in a poem by Narkivar,* 
an early and a very prominent poet of the 
Sangam, Celebrating his contemporary Pandyan, 
hhe points to the special qualities in which he 
resembled each one of the four “ world-protect- 
ing gods." These are according to him respeo- 
tively Siva of the “dark-throat,” Baladsva 
of “white eclour” with the plough for his 
weapon, Krishna of the deep-blue colour with 
flag of the dird (Garuda) and Subrahmanya 
(Whe Red-One) of the “Pea-cook carrier.” Of 
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thoso the Pandya addressed resembled in anger 
Death himself, in strength Baladeva, in fame 
Krishna or Vishnu, in determination in carry- 
ing out his wishes Subrahmanya, It mast be 
noted that Siva described ciroumstantially in the 
first part is equated with Death in the second, 
as Rudra is specifically associated in the ‘trinity 
with destruction. Almost the same four are 
found mentioned as the guardians of the different 
kinds of land in the ‘Tolksppiyam. ‘The forest 
country is under the special protection of Krishna 
or Vishnu, the hill country under Subrahmanya, 
the cultivated country under the protection of 
Indra and the coast country under the protection 
of Varuna, Hero the two Indra and Varuna 
‘come in in place of the two Sivaand Baladéva, It 
is hardly necessary to describe the possible signi- 
ficance of these discropancios, but it seems to 
imply the recognition of the six as distinct 
entities rather than postulating the non-existence 
of any two. Describing the temples that were 
in existence in Kaverippattmsm, the author of 
the Silappadhikiram,' refers to a temple of Siva, 
to one of Subrahmanya, to one of Baladéva and 
to ono of Vishnu or Krishna in the order stated, 
followed by the temple of Indra the festival to 
whom the exnto actually describes.* 
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‘This is summarised in the companion work 
Manimakhalai by the statement that temples 
beginning with that of Siva with an eye in the 
centre of his face, and ending with that of the 
guardian-deity of the public square (Bhata of 
the Chatushka) “should all be tidied for the 
coming festival.” Much the same idea is found 
expressed in Il, 458-9 of the poem Madurak- 
Kinji by the poet Mangudi Maradan, 

‘Wo therefore seem warranted in inferring that 
the Brahmanism that prevailed in the ‘Tamil 
country was in character pro-Buddhistic, and 
had for one of its specific objects an exhibition 
of the heretical character of the sister religions, 
Buddhism and Jninism. This gives a certain 
controversial character to it which is not 
altogether strange having regard to the 
character of both Buddhism and Jainism. This 
body of literature exhibits the existence of these 
religions side by side with Brahmanism, having 
attnined to a certain amount of organisation for 
effective controversy. 





‘Teme orPostrvox 10 Bunpuise oN BEHALP oF 
‘BRARMANISN, 

‘We have noticed above already that Asoka’s 
Propaganda in favour of Buddhism stopped short 
of the Tamil country. ‘That it did not get into 
the ‘Tamil country is clearly in evidence in the 
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fact that no important Buddhist centre indubit- 
ably referable to the Tamil country is found 
‘enumerated among those that sent delegates to 
the great assembly for the consecration of the 
‘Mahavihara in Ceylon in the 2nd century B.C. 
‘That coupled with the knowledge of the country 
in the period previous to the Christian era we 
gain from Tamil literature, would warrant the 
conclusion that the advance of Buddhism into 
the Tamil country in the fashion contemplated 
by Asoka was kept back by force But this 
is confirmed by the opposition sot up in the 
‘Tamil land against the encroachment of the 
northerner of which we get glimpses in this body 
of Tamil literature. Asoka would not have 
stopped short in his propagandist mission if he 
could have carried it into the Tamil country 
although it is possible that the self-abnogation 
that prompted desistance from war might be 
regarded sufficient explanation. ‘This latter fact, 
however, would not explain his abstention from 
propagandism of the organised character that he 
carried through in the rest of India, Along 
with this has to be taken the number of refer- 
noes in Tamil literature to the Aryans (Vadavar) 
being beaten back. It is just likely that we 
shall have to take into consideration the wars 
against the Vadukar also in various localities, 
which would not have been undertaken by the 
rade tribes along the northern frontier unless 
8 
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there was an organised power behind them, either 
to incite them to it, or at least to encourage 
‘them if they did it, ‘The early Chola, Pandya 
and Ohéra rulers, all of them take credit for 
achievements against the Aryas of the north, 
‘Tho Chola Karikila, the Pandya Neduin-Seliyan 
and the Chéra Nedum-Géral all of them claim to 
Ihave sot their emblems on the Himalayas, and 
‘even the Malayamsn chieftain of Tirukkovilar 
is given orodit for having beaten back an Aryan 
forco besieging his citadel of Mullar. Even 
tho references to the Vagukar for the 
time; this opposition seems to have been set. up 
not so very much in mere hostility to the peace- 
ful pursuit of Buddhism or Jainism ; but seems 
‘essentially intonded for securing the freedom 
for the unfettered pursuit of Brthmanism in the 
‘Tamil country. ‘This it would be dificult to 
explain except by the assumption that in the 
empire of ASok, it was dificult to pursue this 
form of religion unmolested if not by active 
persecation atleast by the propagandist effort 
at the imposition of « certain kind of uniformity, 
or much rather conformity, 
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‘Tue Coxrmumy op Hixpu Cunrunn 1 THe 
Sours. 


A special feature of its History. 


This this state of things, of which we gain 
a direct glimpse only from Tamil literature, that 
gives character to South Indian History—tor 
the earliest period of the history of the ‘Tamil 
country, Brihmanism having found a welcome 
home in this region when Buddhism was in the 
ascondeney in North India, pursued its path 
unmolested, if it did not actually occupy a pot 
tion of advantago in comparison with the other 
two religions. ‘This freedom made the Tamil 
country-at this period, as it proved in other later 
periods, a special refuge to Aryan culture when- 
ever ib-%as hard prossed in the North. From 
irpioa ‘onward Brshmanism both in its early 


anf in its later developments went on continu- 





sly unmolested, not uninfluenced, by the 
__-—TFasious changes that took place across tho anil 


frontier. In this body of literature and in this 
particular period we see a certain amount of 
development in the agamio worship of the Vaish- 
‘ava Poncharstrins. ‘There is nothing exactly 
to show that the Saiva agama did not come in 
along with this into the Tamil country although 
we have not come across any direct statement of 
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itso far in the same manner as the Vaishnava, 
‘That with the spread of Buddhism and Jainism 
there was a collateral development of the Ortho- 
dox Brahmanism in the middle country of 
northern India seems warranted by the position 
of these religions in the Tamil country. ‘The 
tise of the school of Bhakti which Sir R. @ 
Bhandarkar laboured hard, but successfully, to 
prove as a normal development from the Upani- 
shadio culture, receives weloome support. from 
the position of this particular school of Brahman- 
ism in the south. ‘This establishes an intimate 
eomnection, in the ago to which this body of 
literature has special reference, between the north 
and the south, ‘This special development could 
not havo been on this side of the Christian era if 
the intimate connection of the development both 
in the north and in the south has to be taken as 
established, as we have to, on tho basis of this 
evidence, 
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‘This special development in the south of the 
orthodox systems of Brahmanism of the north 
apparently took form with the rise of the 
Sungas to power in northern India. Pushya- 
mitra’s was pethaps the first organised effort 
for the revivification of Brahmanism in the 
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face of @ foreign enemy like the Greeks of 
Bactria thundering at the gates of orthodox 
India both in the political sonse of a forvign 
enemy, and in the, sacerdotal conception of 
heretics in religion. ‘This opposition, although 
comparatively short-lived in the case of Pushya- 
mitra and his successors, seems to have put a 
now heart into the southerners of the orthodox 
creed, and given them the oceasion to organise 
themselves for any possible straggle against 
their rivals. Apart from the various references 
in Tamil literature to the north and of the 
claims put forward for conquest against the 
Aryans which ought to bo referred to the period 
following—the period of Andhra “dominance— 
the period of this religions ferment and activity 
seems referable to the period of revival under 
the Sungas and Kanvas. ‘That such connection 
‘was mairitained even politically is in evidence in 
the Kharavela inscription itself, 
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‘The famous Hathigumpha insoription of 
Kharavela which has been recently read. and 
re-read, and published by Mr. K. P: Jayaswal 
in the Bihar and Orissa Research Society's 
Tournal, and the controversy over which is not 
yet unfortunately over, has, one detail which 
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seems clearly to refer to the sending of tribute 
or prosonts in tho shape of elephants and 
valuable jowels from the Pandya country. 
‘These presents were sent over-sea, In itself, 
communication oversea with Kalinga is quite 
‘possible, and that raises actually no difficulty 5 
‘and if presents did come from there it must be 
of the character described. If the reading of 
‘the insoription in regard to that particular part 


fs put beyond a doubt, that would establish , 


communication botween Kalinga and the south. 
In the period following, the great Chola Kari- 
lala went north as was pointed out already 
and received in his tum presents from the 
kings of ‘Vajra, Magadha and Malya or Avanti, 
‘The existence of a country like Wajra in the 
valley of the Sone is brought to’ our notice 
oly in this connection. And that possibility 
finds confirmation in another reference in the 
same Hathigumpha inscription where Khara- 
Velo is sai to have married a princess of the 
‘Vojra royal family. This reference seems \to 
sivo the character of historicity to the rofer- 
‘noes contained in Tamil literature, in a con 
nection to which captious objections, may, it 
is just possible, bo raised, ‘This inscriptional 
referonea to a geographical detail like that 
puts the characier of the literary reference on 
 somowhat better footing. We shall have to 
rorort to this point later 
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‘Tar Dawy o vHe CunistaN Ena, 


‘The country south of the Krishna was divided 
among ‘the three crowned Kings’ and seven 
chioftains, with an eighth coming somewhat 
later. ‘There were a host of minor chieftains 
of lesser dignity. It is the coast region and 
the more open country that belonged to the 
ings, while the middle regions of hills and 
forests belonged to the chieftains, and perhaps 
even a fow tribes (Nagas and others). ‘The east 
coast from Pulikat to the south of Tondi in the 
Zemindari of Ramnad, belonged to the Chola, 
although midway between the kingdom proper 
and its northern viceroyalty of Kancht lay the 
hill-country round Tirukkovilar in the posses- 
sion of a class of chieftains named Malayaman ; 
and between his territory and the coast the 
chieftains of Oyma-nadu very often loyal sup- 
porters of their suzerain, occasionally turbulent 
and rebellious. South of the Chola kingdom 
lay that of the Pandya, which extended from 
coast to coast, and embraced within its borders 
the modern districts of Madura and inne. 
velly, and tho State of Travancore, taking 
in also a part of Coimbatore and Cochin, ‘This 
{neluded in it the chieftaincies of Aay. (The 
Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podiyil hill in the 
‘Western Ghats and the domains of Pshan round 
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the Palnis which come under’ their sphere of 
{influence as well, North of this and along the 
‘Western Ghats on the seaside lay the territory 
of thé Chera; a territory strotching right across 
the Palghat gap through Salem and Coimbatore. 
South Mysor wos pareelled out among a 
number of chieftains corresponding to the 
modern Piloyagars, whose allogiancs was at 
the disposal of either, but the more powerful of 
their neighbour kings. Such were the Irungo 
of Araigam, Piri of Parambuntd (west of 
the Kaveri in Konga), Adiyaman of Tagadur 
(Dhatmapuri) and Ori of the Kollimslais, 
‘The first of theso was within the Mysore 
territory proper and to the east of his domain lay 
the Gangas, and Kongu to the south. ‘The 
northern frontier of the Tamil land was held by 
‘Nannan of the Tula country and Konkan in the 
‘west, and Pulli of Vengajam (Tirupati) in the 
east, the further north having been the land 
of the Vadukarand Dandéragyam (Sans, Danda- 
Kbragyam). 

‘These chieftaincios were the bone of conten- 
tion betwoen the Cholas and the Oheras. When 
the period under treatment begins, the Cholas 
‘wore supreme under Karikila, who ascended the 
throne, probably after defeating the Chera and 
Pandya. in a battle at Vennil (Koilvenni as itis 
now called) ih the Tanjore District. He was 
4 remarkable sovéreign who, in many ways, 
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contributed to the permanent welfare of his 
subjects, and has consequently been handed 
down to posterity as a beneficent and wise 
monarch. . He constructed the embankments 
for the Kaveri, and his ehiet port Pubir was the 
great emporium of the east coast. His reign 
was long, and, taken along with those of his two 
predecessors and the successor next following 
him, constitutes the period of the first Chola 
ascendancy in the south. In the reign of his 
successor a great catastrophe befell Pubsr, and 
the city and port were both destroyed. This 
was a hard blow to the ascendancy of the Oholas. 
But Karikala had, after defeating his contom- 
porary Ohéra, given probably one of his daughters 
(it is just possible a sister) in marriago to the 
son of his vanquished rival. This alliance stood 
the Cholas in good stead. Karikala’s successor 
began his reign with a victory, which his heir- 
apparent won for him, against the Chéra and 
Pandya combined at Kariyar, probably in the 
Salem District. When Puhr was destroyed, at 
least in part, there svas a civil war owing perhaps 
to the untimely death of the young Chola prince; 
and the Chara ruler for the time being, advanced 
through the central region. He intervened in 
favour of bis cousins with effect, as against. the 
rival claimants of royal blood, and restored the 
Chola dynasty to some power; but the ascendancy 
surely enough passed from them to the Chara. 
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‘The Chera nseendaney under the “Red Chéra” 
(Gengattavan) lasted only one generation. Tn 
the reign of his successor the’ Pandyas rose to 
treater importance, and the Ohéra suffered defeat, 
‘and imprisonment at his hands. ‘This Pandya, 
ascendancy probably lasted on somewhat longer 
fill about the rise of tho Pallavas in Kanchi. 
‘This course of the political centre of gravity in 
southern India is borne out in very important, 
particulars by the Ceylon chronicle called the 
Mahavatiss, According to this work, the Cholas 
were naturally the greatest enemies of the 
Singalese rulers. ‘There wore usurpers from the 
Ghola country in Ceylon in the first eontury 
BO. and there woro invasions and counter- 
invasions as well. On one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 12,000 inhabitants of 
Ceylon and set them to work at ‘the Kaveri as 
the Chronicle has it.’ ‘This looks very much 
like an exploit of Karikala soeing that it was he 
who either built the city of Pubae, or greatly 
extended it, King Gajabahu of Ceylon * was 
present at the invitation of the Red-Chiea, to 
witnoss the celebration of a sacrifice 
‘and the consecration of the temple to the “ Chaste 
tady” (Pattini Davi) at Vanji on the west coast, 
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‘The ascendancy of the Chéra,however, passed 
away a8 already mentioned, to tho Pandyas in 
the course of one single generation. The Red- 
Chera was succeeded by his son or successor, *the 
Chéra of the elephant look,” who was his prede- 
cessor’s viceroy at Tondi, and figured prominently 
in his wars in the middle region. He was de- 
feated and taken prisoner in a battle, which he 
had to fight with the contemporary Pandyan, 
designated the victor at Talaiyflanginam, With 
this mishap'to the ruler the Chéra ascendancy 
passes away. The Pandyans of Madura take 
their turn now, and continued to hold the posi- 
tion of hegemony up to the time that the 
Pallavas rise into importance, This, in briot 
and in very general torms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning and 
during the early conturios of the Christian era, 
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Coxwzonion werst Ozx10N, GeyuRaLu 
oxn ov Hosrmury, 


Ceylon was known to the ancionts perhaps 
as early as South India itself, and Tamil litora- 
tare contains a few referencos carlier than that 
{in Buddhist tradition, which assooiato the island 
with the story of the Ramiyana, In one poem,’ 
‘8 post of the city of Madura who is known 
by the name Kaguran Mallanar, who was by 
profession “ an actor in the Tamil mode,” refors 
to the ancient Kodi (Kori of the classical geo- 
Graphors, end of “the bridge” as the com- 
‘mentator renders it) of the Kauriyar (Pandyas) 
where in the foreshore of the boisterous sea the 
warlike Rama held, with his companions, a odun- 
cilundor a big banfan tree, when by a mere look 
he put an end to the noiso that the birds were 
making on tho tree. This “Council of Rama” 
is apparently the Council held for constructing 
the dam across the sea to roach the Lanka of 
Ravana. There is another refertnes in an 
early poot Unpodi Pasum-Kodaiyar th a poom,* 
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celebrating the famous Chola I]am-Sét-Senni 
who destroyed Sorup-Pali. The reference 
there is to the abduction of Sits by Ravana, 
and the incident is brought in there for a 
comparison to the wondering monkeys which 
took up the jewels she dropped while she was 
Doing carried across in the aerial car. ‘The 
next poem of the same collection refers to 
Lanka as the territory of one Villi Adan. There 
are references in the Silappadhikiram to three 
incidents of the Ramayana. ‘The first is Rama's 
going to the forest at the command of the 
father (XIII. i, 63-66). ‘The next is to 
divine Rama having gone to the forest at the 
command of the father and being put to great 
sorrow owing to his separation from his wife, 
(XIV I, 46-49). ‘The third relates to the going 
of Rama and his brother to the forest and the 
destruction of well-fortified Lanka (XVII, p. 
401). There is a similar reference to the 
building of the bridge of Rama, alluding to 
materials thrown in going to the bottom, in the 
‘Manimekhalai (XVIT, IL 9-15), 

Ibis clear from theso stray references taken 
along with that in Aham 70 already referred 
to, that to the audience of these poots the story 
of the Ramayana was familiar in minute detail. 
But turning from the Tamil classics to the 
‘Mahavainsa, the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
the first oceasion when Ceylon is brought into 
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communication with this part of India is in 
connection with the occupation of the island by 
Vijaya and his followers, passing over for the 
occasion the mythical roferencos to the visits 
of the Buddha and his predecessors to the 
island, According to the story as incorporated 
in this chronfole and divesting the story for the 
time being of the mythical colouring, Vi 

‘was a prince of Bengal (Vanga). He was the 
great-grandson of the king of Bengal by a 
Kalinga Princess whom he had married. His 
mother the Bengal Princess was an amorous 
young woman and was abandoned by the 
parents, She joined a caravan travelling to the 
Magadha country, apparently trom Bengal. 
‘Tho caravan was attacked in the Zafa country 
by.alion which killed several of the party and 
drove the rest. Among those that esoaped was 
‘the Bengal Princess who ran away along the 
path the lion came by. When the lion return 
ed to its cave it discovered the beautiful 
prineess on the way and is said to have been 
charmed, according to the story, by her good 
looks. ‘The result of the amorous dalliance of 
the lion with her was the twin birth of @ boy 
and a girl. After various adventures both the 
children and the mother escaped from the guar- 
dianship of the lion which was ultimately killed 
by the son, In return for this good service 
the king of Bengal gave his “ lion-handed ” 
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grandson the kingdom, having had no son. ‘The 
Brandson, however, made it over to an uncle of 
his who bad married his mother and retired from 
there with his own sister to the land of his birth, 
He there built « city which he called Sihapura, 
(Sans. Simhapura), and cleared the forest round 
for a great distance founding villages. This 
according to the story was the kingdom (of Lata) 
where he raled, The sister-queen bore him 16 
twins of whom he designed the eldest for the 
succession. Finding that he was an_intolerably 
wicked young man the king had to subject the 
prince and his friends to the disgrace of being 
half-shaved and banished from the kingdom, 
‘Vijaya, his companions, and their wives and ebild- 
ren were all put on board a ship and sent upon 
the sea. In the course of the voyage they got 
separated, probably in consequence of a ship- 
wreck; the obildren landed on an island which 
the Mahsvathéa calls Naggadipa (Sans. Nagna- 
vipa) the island of the naked, the women land- 
ed in an island called Mahiladipaka (islet of 
women), while Vijaya himself is said to have 
landed at a haven called Supparaka. This last 
place had been identified with Sopara on the 
‘west coast of India as Vijaya is ordinarily taken 
to have sailed from Lata or Gujarat. We shall 
see presently that neither the one nor the other 
is tenable on the material furnished by the story. 
‘The Mahavarhia then introduces tho prophecy 
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of the Buddha that the island of Lanka would 
be occupied by Vijaya coming from the 
country of Lata and to his direction to Sakka, 
Indra, to do the necidful, as through Vijaya 
Buddha's religion was going to be established in 
Ceylon. In the course of this narration Ceylon 
ives both the names Lanka and ‘Tamba- 








pani 
Vijaya. came with 700 of his followers ; and 


was told by an ascetic whom he saw that the 
island was called Lanka which was uninhabited. 
‘Vijaya thereafter had to overcome the Yakshas 
in the island and take possession of it completely. 
‘The island where he first landed from the ship 
which carried him and his followers was called, 
according to this story, Tambapanni (Sans. 
‘Témravarni), becouse on landing their hands 
and feet which touched the ground beeame red 
with the dust of the red-enrth, and the city 
founded on that spot was named therefore 
‘Tambpanni. ‘The whole island was named 
Sihala (San. Sinhala) from his name, Stha- 
Dbahu (Sans. Simbabshu). His followers went 
about founding villages here and there in vari- 
‘ous parts of the island im the northern portion 
of it, and got into some kind of settlement. It 
‘wos then that it was felt by Vijaya that a mere 
body of men cannot make a country. In order 
{to obtain the necessary complement of woren- 
folk he sent a special embassy to Madbura in 
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Southern India asking for the hand of prin 
cess, daughter of the Pindya, who agreed and 
sent along with the princess a number of young 
Women of the noble families and of the 18 guilds 
to go and colonise Ceylon and marry the new 
settlers thero. ‘They all came across apparently 
by way of Ramesvaram and landed in the port 
of Ceylon, Mahatitha (Mantota) opposite the 
island of Mannar almost where the milvray line 
starts in the island now. ‘Thus was founded civi- 
lised society in Coylon. It is clear that the 
story contains elements of history in it although 
the historical elements are so covered over with 
myth that it would be difficult to beliove at first 
sight that it contains anything historical at all, 
A close examination of the story, howover, will 
exhibit that there are some elements of history 
undoubtedly in it. The story conveys the infor. 
mation that the northern parts of the island of 
Ceylon were colonised from Benge 
‘more acourate, Gangetic Kalinga, ‘That comes 
out clearly from the story itself, and we find it 
confirmed from a somewhat overlooked citeum- 
stance in the story itself. ‘The Bengal princess 
Yhat was banished from her fathor's capital 
joined a caravan going to Magadha, which would 
‘mean, she left some town in Bengal which 
might have been on cither side of the Ganges, 
and went along the road to 
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course of this jonmey that the caravan was 
attacked by the lion, it may be an animal lion, 
‘or more probably a tribe of wild people with a 
lion for their éofem. ‘The region where they were 
attacked is called Lata, ‘This has been appa- 
rently too reedily equated with Lata (Gujarat) 
which also becomes Lada in Tamil. Tt certain. 
ly would be far more reasonable to equate it 
with Rdfia which in the eastern Prakrit would 
appear Ladha, or by a further modification Lala, 
dha and [a interchanging usually. ‘The Asoke 
‘dicts give us authority for this, as oftentimes 
the term Raja” is in the language of these 
parts ropresented by’ “Laja,” ond Rajjuks 
by Lajjuka. One of the inscriptions referable 
to the period of the Kusbanas refers to a 
istrict in this region as Radha, Mr. Bannerjit 
identified this Radha, at least northern Radha, 
with Burdwan and the southem Radha, must 
bo south or south-west of it, in either case 
towards Kalinga. 

Both the Bhagavatt Satra forming the fifth 
of the Jain Angas and the Ayaringa Stra con- 
tain references to the meeting of Mabtvira 
‘with the Ajivaka Makkbali Gosala in Nalanda, 
and their residence in Paniyabhami together for 
six years, This last place is said to have been 
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in Vajjabhami, one of the two divisions of 
Lag, which is describded as a forest country 
4iffioult to travel and inhabited by rade people 
who set their dogs upon mendicants wandering 
in the country. 

This location confirms what Tavuil literature 
has to say of Vajra-ntdu already referred to as 
being country in the basin of the river Sone. 
Vajra-bhami and Svabhra-bhami constituted two 
ions on the basis obviously of the peculiar 
geographical features. It must also be noted 
that this part of the country contains many 
other divisions up to the present time ending in 
“bhami,” such as Manbhum, Singbhum, and 
Birbhum. 

In a subsequent part of the story Simhabahu 
gave up the Bengal kingdom to his mother 
and her cousin-husband, and took himself away 
to an uninhabited rogion where he cleared 
a kingdom for himself in the forest and settled 
with his queen-sister to rule there, having 
founded the capital Simhapura. On the basis of 
the story therefore there was a kingdom known 
8 the kingdom of Lala which was on the high- 
road between Bengal and Magadha where Sim. 
hhabsbu cleared the forest of the savage tribes and 
constituted for himself a kingdom with a capital 
Simhapura, That this was either a part of 
Ajivakas by Mr. Boros, pp. 67 and £8 (Caloutia Univ, 
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Kalinga itself, or not very far from the frontier 
of it, isin evidnev in both the Silappadhikaram," 
and Manimékhalai which refor to a fratricidal 
war betwoon two cousins of Kalinga. ‘They 
raled respectively over two parts of the kingdom 
with their capitals “ Singapuram ” (Sans. Sim- 
hbapara) and Kapilai (Sans, Kapila). The only 
detail that has to be satisfactorily accounted for 
on this hypothesis is the islands where the banish= 
ed party, men, women, and children respective- 
ly landed. Naggadipa, where, according to 
the story, the children landed is certainly the 
‘Nakkavaram of the Tamils (the modern Nicobars) 
Mahiladvipa may have to be looked for among 
the innumerable islands in the same region. ‘The 
Ptolemaic name Maniolaiis near enough in sound 
to Mahila, ‘The Suppira whore the men landed 
may be another island about the same region, 
and for u guoss Sabadeibai islands of Ptolemy on 
the west coast of Sumatra might very well 
tansmer the purpose. It is cortainly matter for 
great doubt whether Suppara of the West coast 
bas anything to recommend it for identifying it 
with this place, As a matter of fact, if tho 
party set sail from the Gangotic region, it must 
have been very near Damlok at the mouth of the 
‘Rupnirayan river, wherefrom other missions to 
Ceylon 
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this port or somewhere near seoms exactly the 
starting point ; and then if they went advift they 
must have gone towards this island region 
rather than sail all the way round. The identi 

ation with Suppira on the West coast of India 
became possible, once Lala was equated with 
Gujarat for which there is absolutely no warrant 
whatsoever in the tradition as embodied in the 
‘Mahavarksa. Suppira would mean merely the 
good shore, the shore that offered safe anchorage 
ina storm almost like the cape of Good Bope. 
Any place that afforded a good landing might 
have been so named. If the Mahavaihéa story 
is to be accepted as containing any history, Lala 
will have to be Radha a region of Kalinga 
(Bengal), and other places will have to be looked 
for in the Bay of Bengal and none whatsoever on 
‘the Arabian sea side of India, Vijaya is said, in 
the story again, to have landed in Coylon at a 
place which he named subsequently Tamba- 
pauni where he laid the foundations of a town. 
‘This ultimately gave one of the names to the 
island itself. ‘The whole party went in a ship 
nnd the landing was effected by Vijaya with 700 
mon and no more, It would be difficult to iden- 
tify the Ajanta painting which ordinarily goes by 
this name with the Innding as described in the 
Mahivarnsa itself. What is to our purpose 
here is that Vijaya had to find womenfolk for 
himself and his companions from Madura, It 
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hhe came from Bengal or Kalinga, settled in the 
island and entered into wholesale marriage rela- 
tions with the Pandya country—the geographical 
“details of this narration work out correctly— 
it is clear that tho northern part of the island of 
Ceylon, in fact the earlier civilised part, was 
colonised partly from Bengal and partly from 
the Tamil country. What actually was the 
date of ‘Vijaya’s occupation of Ceylon and in 
consequence the migration from the Pandya 
country does not rest upon so clear a foundation, 
‘The Mahavathéa claims that Vijaya londed in 
Ceylon as the Buddha was passing into Nirvana 
in the Nepal ‘Tarai, and according to the Ohro- 
nology of the Mahavariaga it would be sometime 
in 644-648 B.C, But the extraordinary length 
of the reigns of the immediate successors of 
Vijaya make it suspicious that Vijaya’s landing 
took place so early. It is likely that it took 
place much Iter, but sometime anterior to the 
conversion of the Ceylon king to Buddhism and 
tho establishment of regular relationship botwoen 
Asoka and his contemporary Devénsm-Piya 
TTissa, The edicts of Asoka mention the name 
‘Tambapannifor Ceylon, Tambapanni is a name 
unknown to the ‘Tamils, It is certain there- 
fore that the colonisation from Bengal came 
jn some time anterior to the period of Asoka, 
may be at least about the time of his grand- 
father Chandragupta Maurya when people in 
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Patalipara had some knowledge even of distant 
Madura, Tt is in connection with Vijaya that 
the Pandya country first comes in contact 
with the history of Ceylon. 

On this occasion, however, the connection, 
it must be remembered, is entirely of a friendly 
gharacter. So far as the Mahavatnsa or the 
Dipavatnia is concerned South India is not 
brought into contact again with Ceylon subse- 
quently to Vijaya’s coming, but it is stated that 
when Vijaya died without leaving a successor he 
hhad to direct his ministers to go for a successor 
to his fathor to send in his stoad his brother, 
Sumitta (Sans, Sumitra) to be king. Before, 
however, the embassy could arrive the father 
hhad died and the said Sumitra was actually 
ruling; and this Sumitra had married a Madea 
(Maddha) princess and had three sons by her. 
‘He directed his younger son Pandu Vasud@va to 
g0 and succeed the uncle in Coylon, He reached 
Ceylon with 82 followers and was much in the 
same predicament for lack of a consort as Vijaya 
himself. He looked about himself for » suitable 
bride in the doughter of a Sakya chief who had 
settled on the other side of the Ganges when the 
whole clan was destroyed by the Magadha ruler, 
‘He had a beautiful daughter by name Bhadda- 
Kaecana who ws so warmly wooed by seven 
princes that to save her and himself from their 
importunities, the father sont her with 32 
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attendants on a ship down the Ganges. ‘The 
ship sailing safely arrived in Ceylon. Panda 
‘Vasudéva married her and made this princess his 
queen. In course of time all of her brothers 
followed exoopting one, and they settled in 

ous localities in Ceylon and founded com- 
of their own, It is by him that the 
‘dynasty was founded and there was a continuous 
suocession of ralers, among whom was one who 
Drought about the conversion of Ceylon to 
Baddhism. In this part of the story again the 
indication is fairly clear that the emigrants came 
from the region of the Ganges rather than from 
anywhere near Gujarat. 

Daring the period ot rale of Dévanam-piya 
‘Tissa embassies went backward and forward 
several timés and the connection indicated is with 
‘theGangetic delta naturally enough, and in all the 








transactions in connection with the establishment 
‘of Buddhism in Ceylon and all the doings of 
‘Mahinda and Sagamitta in connection there- 
with, there is no mention direct or indirect 
with South India. Sangamitta sailed straight 
from the mouth of the Ganges, Mahinda came 
up to 





dias in eastern Malva, and there- 
is supposed to have come by way of air, 
Asoka himself is snid to have sent Sangamitta 
‘and the branch of the Bodhi tres down the 
Ganges while he himself came down to the port 
of embarkation over the Vindhya mountains, 
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It is very doubtful if Mahinda’s aerial passage 
took him over the region of the Tamil country 
at all. Except for this possibility there is no 
mention of South India till we come to the year 
177 B.C. according to the Mahiwarhéa, Devanam- 
Piya isa died leaving three brothers to succeed 
him one after the other and the period of their 
rule covered about tnenty years. At the end of 
the third reign however, the administration had 
so far gone in ineptitude that two horse traders 
from the Tamil country were able to overthrow 
the ruling dynasty; which part of the ‘Tamil 
country they eame from is not stated. After 
a reign of twenty-two years the usurpers were 
overthrown by n member of the ruling family 
who occupied tho throne for a period of ten 
years, 

It was after this that # Tamil of noble 
descent came from the Chola country, seized the 
Kingdom and ruled fora period of forty-four years 
“with even justice towards friend and foe on 
‘occasions of dispute at lav.” ‘This Tamil chief 
is named in the Mahavarhsa Elara, but is known 
to Tamil tradition as Elslasingam ; but this 
tradition however, tells us little that could be 
brought into connection with the story as told of 
hhim in this work. Some of the stories recorded 
of him in the Mahavarosa in regard to his acts 
of extraordinary justice are several of them, 
traceable in the accounts of the semi-mythical 
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Cholas. While confirming the Chola origin 
of the chief, these do not lead us to any 
definite kind of connection with any of the ruling 
kings of the Ohola dynasty so far as we know at 
present, So much, however, seems clear from 
the Mahavaihéa itself that he continued through- 
cut his long reign in the religion of his fathers 
and did not adopt Baddbism even though in 
regard to the Buddhists themselves he exhibited 
the same beneficent liberality as to his own 
coneligionists. The MahAvaria itself admits 
of this heretic from their point of view, that 
“only because he froed himself from the guilt 
of walking in the path of evil did this 
(monareh) though he had not put aside false 
beliefs, gained such miraculous power” as to 
regulate and control rain, ‘The connection this 
time is with the Chola country as is clear from 
the account, and is admittedly of a hostile 
character. ‘Tho most powerful usuxper who hed 
‘8 comparatively long reign was a man who 
continued to be other than Buddhist, and has 
evoked the admiration of the hostile witnesses to 
his equitable rule. ‘The description in cireum- 
stantial detail of the war between the usurper 
Elara and Dutthagimani gives one a feeling that 
tho evont is of a historical character. ‘The 
hostility thus started between the Tamils of the 
Chola country, which for some reason or other 
appears to hare been nearest for this parpose, 
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and the Ceyloneso of northern Ceylon continued 
permanently ever aftorwards, so much so that 
this hostility had become more or less the normal 
relation between the two Kingdoms, 

In the consecration of the great Vihara” 
it was already pointed out, the Tamil country 
proper took no part. None of the localities from 
which representatives came to tako part in the 
consecration, with the doubtful exception of the 
representative from Mahishamangala, is it pos- 
sible to locate in the ‘Tamil country. It is 
impossible to refer this Mahishamandala to the 
‘Mysore territory to which there are a number of 
references in early Tamil literature from which 
Thave drawn so largely. None of the references 
however gives us even a hint that the country 
was Buddhist, or that there was a Buddhist 
establishment in it. It seems likely that the 
Mahishamandala from which Buddhist repre- 
sentatives did come was the Mahishamandala 
dominated by Mahishmatt on the Narbada, the 
country of the Mahishakas round Mandhata (an 
island in the Narbada river). ‘The hostility 
therefore between the Hindu Tamils and 
Buddhist Ceylon that is inferable gets indirectly 
supported by this significant omission. 

‘The noxt time that Ceylon comes into con- 
neotion with the Tamils is under the rule of 
Vattagamani about 44 B.O. In his reign there 
was a rebellion set up by a Brahman by name 
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‘Tiss, who according to the Buddhist account, 
instigated by the prediction of an astrologer set 
up in rebellion against the newly installed King 
Vattagimani. At the same time seven Tamil 
chieftains landed at Mhatitha (Mantota) with 
their troops apparently in alliance with the 
rebel Tissa, Vattagamani skilfully appealed to 
the Brahman by telling him that the kingdom 
‘was alrendy his and that he might exert himself 
to get the Tamils out, ‘The Tamils easily won 
 viotory against the Brahman first, and then 
attacked the king himself and defeated him in 
battle near Kolamblaks, Ror fourteon 
years afterwards the king remained in exile, 
Daring this period five Tamils ruled one after 
the other, the remaining two having gone 
back with such booty as they could lay hold 
of, one of them carrying Somadévi the queen, 
and the other the Buddha’s alms-bowl, from 
Anuradhapura, One ‘Tamil chief by name 
Pulahattha reigned for throe years ; his com- 
‘mander-in-chief Bahiya after Killing him, ruled 
fortwo years. Bahiya was succeeded in his turn 
by his commander-in-chief who slew his master. 
‘The sucvession passed on to Pilayamaraka 
and from him to Dathika, After fourteen 
years and seven months of exile Vatlagamani 
was able to overcome the last Tamil usurpor 
Dathika and entered his capital again, His 
front work was the construction of the Abhayagiri 
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Vihara atter having destroyed a Jain arama 
(park or garden). Ho is said to have brought 
‘ack his queen Somadevi from the Tamil country 
and restored her to her position as queen. He 
built in her honour the Manisma-drsma. In 
these doings of Vattagimani Abhaya the ‘Tamils 
again came into contact with him as enemies, 
having come apparently in support of the Brah- 
man usurper and ending in usurping the kingdom 
for a period of nearly fifteen years. 

Aller the death of Vattagamani two successors 
followed, the second of whom was Vattagimani’s 
son Choraniga, He was followed by Tissa, 
Choranaga made himself unpopular with the 
Buddhists by destroying a number of their 
monasteries which refused him asylum while 
he was a fugitive rebel. His queon murdered 
him and set up a changing succession of her lovers 
on the throne, among whom was » Tamil by 
name Vatuka who occupied the position of a city 
carpenter. Another of this infamous queen’s 
lovers was also a person named Niliya, a Brahman 
palace priest as he is described, who had a short 
reign of aboutsix months. She changed her mind 
and got rid of him as she did the others before 
him. ‘These ‘Tamils apparently wore people 
that had settled in Ceylon, and their connection 
with the throne does not bring Ceylon into any 
connection with the ‘Tamil country. ‘Then 
we pass over a succession of rulers whose 
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doings do not bring them into connection 
with the Tamil country till we come to the 
reign of Chandamuka-Siva who ruled from 
A.D.10L-110, His queen was named Damili- 
svi, Whother she was a princess from any of 
tho Tamil countries in the neighbourhood is 
not made clear. Changamuka-Siva was assassi- 
nated by his younger brother, Tiss by name, 
‘who ruled for a period of about eight years. He 
indulged a fancy of his by setting on the throne 
4 gato watchman who looked like him and 
‘enjoyed the joko from his place as a watchman 
instead, when his courtiers in succession made 
thoir obeisance to the watchman on the throne. 
‘The watchman took advantage of ‘this unseemly 
conduct of the king in the watchman’s guise, 
‘and ordered his being slain for such bad con- 
duct, The rule of the gato watchman apparently- 
became unpopularand a person named Vasabba 
of the Lambakanna race, and belonging to the 
northern provinees of Ceylon, apparently 
Jalina, set up a rebellion and overthrowing 
Vasabha in battle occupied the throne for the 
long period of 42 years. ‘The torm Lamba- 
kkauna designating the class of people to. whom 
this ruler belonged, it seems as though the 
Tambakanna rulers were Tamils as well. Lamba- 
arpa means merely pendant ear. Whether 
that name was given to them because of the 
physical deformity, though brought about 
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artificially, of ears lengthened by making big 
holes in the lobes seems just possible. In 
tho later period of the history of Ceylon and 
even of the Pandya country these Lamaba- 
Kargas play an important part, and a number 
of chieftains in the present-day district 
‘of Ramnad are described as Lambakannas 
in the Coylonese account. ‘They had a specific 
function to discharge on occasions of royal 
coronation though what exactly tho function 
was is not made clear. A Lambakanna- 
dhura, apparently the chief of the Lamba- 
Kannas, along with a number of chiefs of that 
class was sent by the victorious Ceylon general 
Lankipara to officiate at the coronation of a 
Pandya King in the twelfth century. If they 
belonged to the community of chieftains in that 
part of the district which is peouliarly the 
district of the so-called Nattukottai Chetties, 
the term Lambakanna may well, apply to them. 
‘The Lambakanna usurpation therefore would 
‘mean the usurpation by the warriors of the 
Tambakanna raco who must have formed a 
recognised part of the military forees of the 
state of Anuradhapura in Ceylon, This ruler 
is dosoribed in the Mahavarnsa as having been 
particularly pious. monarch, who anxious to 
cextond the short life that was predioted for him, 
did make very large donations to the Buddhist 
priests and institutions, and earned the grateful 
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‘encomiums of this class of people, ‘This Lam- 
Dakanna chief was succeeded by his son for a 
short term of three years; and his son Gaja- 
bahake Gamani, or more briefly Gajabahu, sue- 
oveded to the throne, His rule, according to 
Goiger's chronology, beginning in 483 B. O. lasted 
from A.D, 171 to A.D. 198. The Mabavatnin 
iteolt has very little to say of him except that 
he built @ Vara in honour of his mother and 
a elipa, He is also given credit for having con- 
structed a tank and a fow other minor works of 
merit to the Buddhist shrines, His reign is, 
however, of grent importance in South Tndian 
“History as he was the ruler of Ceylon who was 
present at the completion of the ceremony of 
the institution of the temple to Pattini-Davi 
in the Chra capital of Vanji. ‘The Silappadhi- 
Karam refers to him definitely.. as among the 
kings who wore present; along with others, on 
the oocasion; the other ralers mentioned being 
the Aryan prinoes who were just released from 
* prison, other Kings that wore similarly set at 
liberty, the rulers of Westorn Kongu, the 
kings of Malva, and king Gajabahu of Lanka 
“surrounded by the sea.” All of them prayed 
that the goddess might honour their territory as 
she did that of the Chara, which was answered 
by a voioe from the air proclaiming assent.’ 


* Sapper, Cato 90,1. 10h, 
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‘his is in a way confirmed by a statement 
prefixed to the work either by the author him- 
felt or more likely by the author's friend or 
preceptor or disciple, who usually write the 
introduction to the poom. ‘The statement in 
this part follows that in the body of the work, 
and states that these temples were built in the 
Chola, Pandya, Kongu and Lanka, and duly 
consecrated as a means of expiation for the 
suffering to which, at any rate, the Pandya 
country was subjected asa result of the mis- 
carriage of justice which constituted the seed 
‘of the tragedy. The statement in the text is a 
prayer, and the statement in the preface is a 
record of the accomplishmont of all that was 
prayed for ; but the statement in the text itself 
is very clear and leaves no doubt as to the 
contemporaneity of the “Red-Chera” with 
Gajabahu of Ceylon. ‘The introduction of the 
supernatural in the poem leads some scholars 
to doubt the historicity of several of its 
statements. ‘These scholars forget that the 
author was 4 younger brother of this self- 
same Chéra, He refers more than once to 
the contemporary poet, his own friend and a 
much valued friend of his elder brother the 
king, Sattan, the author of the com 
panion work Manimskhalai, apart from the 
reference in the introduction to both the works, 
As a arya the two works together constitute 

12 
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‘one, as otherwise this work alone would deal with 
only the first three of “the four ends of life” 
(chatur-vida-parushartha). If Gajabahu then 
went as far out as the court of the Chéra and 
constructed a temple to Pattini-devi why does 
not the Mahivarhsa say so? ‘The Mahavathsa 
is ewentially a history of Buddhism in Coylon, 
and not a secular history of Ceylon, It deals 
with those kings of Coylon whose benefactions 
to Buddhism were the greatest, and passes over 
those with rare exceptions, who were not Bud- 
Ahists with comparatively short notice. ‘The 
establishment of the temple to Pattini-devi 
ld go just against the grain of Buddhist tradi- 
, and the Buddhist priests of the Mahavihara 
therefore apparently felt disinclined to record 
this particular incident, ‘There are other histories 
of Ceylon however, which have much more to 
say of this Gajababu. ‘They ascribe to him an 
invasion of the Ohola country for the recovery 
of a large number of the Coylonese who were 
taken prisoners and who were detailed for work 
at “the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli,” 
which apparently means they were sot to work 
as prisoners in the eity of Kaveripattanam, the 
Chola capital. He is snid to have taken back 
some of the Buddha relies and Buddba’s begging- 
bom! which, according to this account, was carried 
away before his time. We know from tradition 
on this side of the channel that the great Chola 
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Kotikala it was that constructed, or vastly 
enlarged the Chola capital Puhsr or Kavéripatta- 
nam. We have noted already that one of the 
‘Tamil usurpers among the seven carried away 
“ the alms-bow! of the master endowed with the 
ten miraculous powérs” that was in Anuradha- 
puram in the period B.O. 44-29, according to 
Geiger’s Chronology. One of these other ac- 
counts of Ceylon actually does state that the 
King of Ceylon on that occasion brought away 
the foot omaments of Pattini-dvi” and also the 
four arms of the gods. ‘Thus the evidence on 
Doth sides seems inevitably to lead to the conclu- 
sion that it was Gajabahu I of Ceylon that came 
into connection with the Tamil eountry.! 

We have a date for Gajababu which 
we have not for the others. On the basis 
of the date of Buddha's niroaya being 544-48, 
the Ceylon dating for Gajabahu would be 
312-182; with 483 B.O. for the Buddha's 
nirvana, the date in Christian era would be 171- 
198. Overlooking for the moment the dis- 
‘erepaney of 60 years, Gajabshu and his eontem- 

> poraries must be placed in the middle of the 
second century A.D. which is exactly the 
conclusion to which we have arrived without 
this specific chronological datum. Gajabahu’s 


"Por falar reference i regerd to hs parole incident wwe 
+ Pp. 908907 of my" Aociont Inia” ‘The Rajeaiye tenuate by 
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relations with India as is clear from the above 
‘account was of afriondly character. He appears 
to havo been ono of those monarchs who like the 
‘monarchs of India in general patronised all reli- 
gions alike, and this latitudinarianism of the 
monarch was not quite approved of by the monk- 
ish chroniclers of the Mahavibaro, on whose 
accounts the MahBvarisa is professedly based. 
‘The omission in the Mahavatisa proper of the 
details regarding the temple to Patti 

perfectly natural from the point of view of the 
orthodox Buddhists, but that is no evidence that 
that incident is not historical. 

‘The following extracts from the Rajavaliya 
contains a fuller account of Gajabshu’s doings? 
which it would be interesting to note here: 

“His son King Bapa, surnamed Vannesi or 
King (1) Vannésinambapa, (2) Sinnanambapa, 
reigned 8 yoars, During his reign the king of the 
Soli country landed on this island with an army 
of Tamils and enrried away 12,000 prisoners.” 

“Gajaba, son of King Bapa Vannési, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. One night, when walking 
in the city, he heard a widow weeping because 
‘the king of Soli had carried away her children. 
He said within himself ‘some wrong has been 
done in this city,’ and having marked the door 
‘of her house with chalk, retumed to his palace, 
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In the morning he called his ministers and in- 
quired of them what (they knew of any) acts 
Of justice or injustice in the city. ‘Thereupon 
they replied, ‘O Great King, it is like a wedding 
house.’ ‘The king, being wroth with his minis- 
ters, sent for the woman, the door of whose house 
he had marked with chalk and asked her (why 
she wept). The poor woman replied, ‘I wept 
because among the 12,000 persons taken captive 
by the Soli king were my two sons’ On: hear- 
ing theso words the king expressed anger against * 
his royal father, and, saying ‘I will go to- 
‘morrow and to the Soli country,’ assombled an 
army and went to Yapapatuna, thinking ‘I 
will (myself) bring back the people forcibly 
carried off by the king of Soli and having do- 
clared it openly, he dismissed the army. ‘Taking 
the giant Nila with him he went and struck the 
sea with an iron mace, divided the waters in 
twain, and going quietly on arrived at the Soli 
capital, struck terror into the king of Soli, and 
seated himself on the throne like King Sak; 
whilst the giant Nila seized the elephants in the 
city nd killed them by striking one against 
another. 

“The ministers informed the king of Soli 
of the devastation of the city thus being made. 
‘Thereupon he inquired of Gajaba, “is the 
Sinhalese host come to destroy this cit 
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Gojaba replied “I have a little boy who 
accompanied me; there is no army,” and 
caused the giant Nila to be brought and 
made to stand by his side, Thereupon the king 
of Soli asked “why has your Majesty come 
‘alone without an army?” Gajaba replied, ‘I 
have come in order to take back the 12,000 
persons whom your royal father brought here as 
prisoners in the time of my father.” To this 
__ the king of Soli saying, “a king of our family it 
‘was who, in times past, went to the city of the 
gods and gained vietory in the war with the 
“auras,” rotusod to send for and deliver the 
men, ‘Then Gajaba grew weoth and said “forth 
with restore my 12,000 people, giving 12,000 
‘more besides them ; else will I destroy this city 
and reduce it to ashes.” Having said this, he 
squeezed out water from sand and showed it; 
squeezed wator from his iron mace and showed 
that, Having in this way intimidated the king of 
Soli he received the original number supplemented 
by an equal number of men as interest making 
24,000 persons in all. He also took atoay the 
Jawelled anklets of the goddess Pattini and the 
insignia of the gods of the four devata, and also 
the bowl-relic whioh had heen carried off in the 
time of king Valagamba ; and admonishing the 
king not to act thus in fatare,” 
“On his arrival he landed the captives, sent 
ach eaptive who owned ancestral property to his 
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inherited estate and caused the supernumerary 
captives to be distributed over and to settle in 
these countries, vis, Alutkuruwa, Sarasiya- 
pattuwa, Yatinuwara, Udunuwara, Tupane, 
‘Hewahata, Dansiya, Pattuwa, Egoda Tiha and 
Magada Tiha, This king reigned 24 years and 
went to the world of the gods. 

‘There is an interesting roference to a famine 
in the short reign of Kunchaniga of two years, 
‘This would correspond under the Geiger scheme 
to the years A.D. 248-44, but under the scheme 
of Ceyion chronology beginning B.C. 543, it 
would be A.D, 188-4, ‘This latter dating would 
Dring it over close to the date of a great famine 
in the Pandya country which figures in tradi- 
tions concerning the history of ‘Tamil literature. 
‘The famine in Ceylon is called Bka-Nalika 
famine, which means, under the ordinary ao- 
ceptation of similar expressions, that the staple 
grain, apparently rico, was told at one Nalika 
(one-eighth of the standard measure) for each 
main unit of currency. ‘The next reign of 
importance in this religious history of Ceylon 
that brings Ceylon into connection with India 
is that of a Tissa known generally by his sur- 
name Vohirika-Tissa, the adjunct Voharika is 
the Pali form of Vyavahirika meaning, “know- 
ing the law because he put an end to physical 
injury as a penalty under law.” His reign 
is of importance in this particular connection 
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as it was then for the first time that the heretical 
sect of the Buddhists following tho Vatulyat 
doctrine is said to have assumed importance in 
the island, ‘This heresy under Voharike ‘lisse 
was suppressed by the king by means of a 
minister of his named Kapila, ‘The king is said 
to havo followed the orthodox doctrine as a 
result of the discourses of the thera-Dova who 
was a resident of Kambugama, ‘This heresy of 
the Vatulya is said to have originated in A.B. 
762, the equivalent of A.D. 209 in the first year 
of the reign of Vobirika Tissa, according to 
‘Torour the translator of the Mahavaria; the 
poouliarity .of the doctrine of these heretics 
consisted in regarding (1) the Buddha as a 
‘supernatural being, and (2) the doctrine (Dharma) 
as having been preached not by the Buddha 
himself but by Ananda his chief disciple? ‘This 
pees ANCES eS eR 
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seems to give us a clear indication of the con- 
neetion between this school of Buddhism and 
the school’ of Bhakti in Hinduism, thus appa- 
rently harmonising somewhat with this rising 
school of Hindu thought, suoh harmonising being 
one of the special features of Mahayana. Bud- 
ahism, ‘Taranatha makes a statement of value in 
this connection as, according to him, Nagarjuna’s 
preceptor, the Brahman Rehula-Bhadra, the 
‘Mabayanist is said to have been much indebted 
tosage Krishna, and still more to Gan8éa.”" ‘This 
‘would ordinarily mean no more than that Mahs- 
yanism was indebted to special schools of 
Bhakti, both Vaishnava and Saiva, rather more to 
the latter than to the former. What minister 
Kapila did for suppressing this heresy we are 
not told. What exactly was the occasion that 
called for any special preaching on the part 
of the Thera-Dava we are left in equal darkness 
about; bat so much is clear that the Vetalya 
heresy had assumed such importanco avd had 
apparently shown itself to be so aggressive that 
the attention of even the judicially-minded 
monarch was called for for keoping it under con- 
trol. If the date 209 A.D, could be regarded 
as the correct equivalent, it will lead us a long 
way towards settling the date of Nagsrjuna. 
‘The Dava who discoursed effectively to this 
Vobsrika Tissa and kept him in orthodoxy, it 
very probable, was the rival of Nagarjuna, 
18 
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‘who could not have lived very loug anterior 
to this actual date. ‘The importance of the 
connection between the coast region of Indi 
‘and Ceylon will appear Inter. . The successor of 
this monarch became # fugitive from the country 
as a result of an intrigue of his brother with 
the queen, and was sometime resident in the 
‘Tamil country. He returned from there at the 
head of a ‘Tamil army and overthrowing his 
brother ruled as monarch. He was succeeded on 
his death by his elder brother’s son who ruled for 
another two yeirs followed by a short reign of 
one year of his son. ‘Then there was a Lamba- 
anna usurpation by three officers of this race. 
‘Thore is record of another famine in the reign 
of 8x1 Sanghabodhi of two years, A.D. 300-802 
under tho Geiger scheme, He was followed 
by the third of the Lambakannas Abhaya by 
name, who is known otherwise as Gothahaya or 
‘Méghavannabheys who had a reign of 13 
years. ‘There is a story regarding the last 
Gays of this Abhaya’s predecessor which 
resembles the story of the Tamil patron Kumana 
‘and his younger brother, and which is recorded 
in poems 158-165 of Puyannaru, In eithor 
cease the story has reference to a prize put 
upon the head of a fugitive. In either case 
likewise, the fugitive offered to take off, and 
actually took off, his own head to gratify 
a friend by enabling him to get the prize, 
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In this ADhayo’s reign the Vetulya heresy comes 
into great prominence. He is said to have sup- 
pressed the heresy which had found great 
strength in the community of the Abhayagiri- 
‘Vihara, and had to exclude from the community 
60 of the heretical priests who went to the op- 
posite shore of the continent and found asylum 
there. A Bhikshu by name Sangamitta in the 
Chola country attached himself to one of these 
excommunicated priests and came to Ceylon 
with a bitter hatred of the orthodox community 
of the Mabavihara, He is said to have been an 
expert in the exorcism of spirits and such other 
Dlack-art, Having defeated one of the chief 
monks of the Taparima, apparently of the or- 
thodox school, he attracted the attention of the 
monarch and rose so high in his favour as to be 
eventually appointed tutor to the sons of the 
king. Gothibhaya’s eldest son Jotta-Tissa when 
he succeeded set up persecution of such of 
the heretical ministers as would not take their 
place in the funeral procession of his late father. 
Fearing for his own life the chief heretic teacher 
Sangamitta had to go back to his country and 
await the accession to the throne of his other 
pupil Mahaséna, the younger of the two sons of 
Gothabhaya, At the death of the elder brother 
the heretical thera Sangamitta came back to 
Ceylon for the purpose of the consecration cere- 
mony of the young raler. At his instigation 
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the orthodox community of the Mabavihiira 
got to be so far thrown into neglect that they 
abandoned the Vihara and left it vacant for 
‘period of nine years. The Vihéra and its 
properties were appropriated by the state as 
‘unclaimed property. This persecution of the 
orthodox community led on to the proportionate 
rise of the community of the Abhayagiri-Vihara 
into importance chiefly through the instrament- 
ality of the era Sangamnitta and minister Sona.* 

‘Thoforthodox minister by name Maghavan- 
nibbaya sot up in rebellion, and, on the feld of 
battle, made it up with the monarch and came 
ton understanding with him. In the mean- 
while Sangamitia and Sona were put to death 
‘through ono of the King’s wives who was an 
orthodox devotee of the Mahsvibara. One of 
the great offences that Mahtséua gave to the 
orthodox community seems to have beon the 
setting up of numbers of images of the Buddha 
‘and the building of regular temples for them, 
‘the Mahayanist practice apparently, ‘This time 
hhe must have set up the images of tho Buddha 
within the Mahavihara itself at the instigation 
of another priest Tissa. ‘This heretical temple 
in the near proximity of the Mahsvihara was 
called Jotivana-Vihira in the garden called Joti, 
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This action caused the vacating of the Maha- 
vihara for some time, and the matter was settled 
actually in favour}ot the orthodox community 
by the high judicial minister in spite of 
the wishes of the king to the contrary. ‘The 
King is also said to have founded three other 
Pikaras destroying the temples of the Brabma- 
nical gods. When this}king Mahastna died the 
‘Mahavihara of the orthodox community and that 
of the Abhayagiri occupied positions practically 
of equal strength and uncompromising rivalry, 
80 much so that the Chronioler closes the ac- 
count ofhim with the following statement “thus 
this monarch Mahiséna by his connection with 
ill-dispored persons having performed, during 
the whole course of his existence, acts of piety 
and impiety, his destiny (after his death) was 
great to his merits.” ‘The inference from, this 
statement is clear, namely, that Mahisina 
whatever his own private predilections (which 
apparently inclined towards the heretical) let 
the two sections grow side by side, and perhaps 
‘even cvased to exhibit any special favour to. the 
community of the Mahavihira. ‘This attitude 
‘was naturally unacceptable to the orthodox oom. 
unity of the Mabavihdra whose account actually 
constitutes the Mahsvathéa, 
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‘This brings us to the year A. B, 808 to 885 
‘equal to A. D. 825-852 according to the Geiger 
scheme or 60 years less on the basis of B48 for a. 
B.1, So up to the commencement of the fourth 
century the actual connection between Ceylon 
and South India may be described as one of 
hostility often political, but always to a certain 
degree religious in the sense that Buddhism 
Which commanded the most influential clientele 
{in Ceylon did not command the support, or gain 
even the sympathy, of the Tamils who eame into 
‘cecupation of Ceylon from across the sea. We 
havo already noticed that the religious condition 
of South India was one of complete freedom. 
From such evidence as is available to us, there 
wore Buddhists and Jains pursuing peacefully 
each soot ts own particular persuasion though 
it undoubtedly seems that Hinduism was the 
dominant religion. In the headquarters of the 
Chola Kingdom as well as of the Pandya, of 
Doth of which we get elaborate descriptions in 
works written by Buddhist, Jain and Hindu, 
‘wo find all of these co-existing, so much so that 
it would seem ordinarily to be difficult to infer 
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what exactly was the particular leaning of the 
‘monarch for the time being. The Vaidie lean- 
ing which was held in bigh esteem and of 
which we gain glimpses even in the writings of 
authors professing religions hostile to the claims 
of the Veda seems, on the evidence of the poem 
from Puranandyu quoted above, specially or- 
ganised here for controverting what was regard- 
‘ed by this school as the false learning of those 
who ceased to hold the Veda in high esteem, 
‘That is not all. Puram 166 quoted above tran. 
slates (JI, 1-10). “Hail! descandant of a family 
of first among wise men who enjoy the reputa- 
tion of having perfected without defect the 
twenty-one kinds of sacrifice; who were learned 
in the ancient Veda which is habitually much 
cultivated and which is unooasingly in the 
tongue of the venerable Siva of long-matted 
locks; which has for its sole object Dharma 
which is four-footed and learnt, with the aid of 
the six auxiliary sciences, with a view chiefly 
to controvert with sucenss the truth-like convie- 
tions of those whose persuasions lie outside the 
Veda, and to put a stop to their increase by im- * 
posing upon people; understanding the actual 
truth of these seemingly true convictions, these 
ancestors of yours succoeded in exposing their 
hollowness and thus prevented their inerease, 
Of such distinguished ancestry have you come 
into the world.” 
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‘Whether the stimulus actually came from 
the north or no, there is nothing in the evidence 
for an inference ithor way; bat Brahmanism 
in the Tamil eountry took the same development, 
that it did take according to Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in the orthodox middle country of Hindu- 
stan, We see already the coming into promin- 
ence of the cult of particular gods such as Siva, 
Vishau or Krishna, ote, ‘The four gods, Siva, 
Baladéva, Krishon and Subrahmanya referred 
to already as having beon regarded as the guid- 
ing divinitios of the world on the authority of 
a poem by Narktrar are the divinities whose 
temples the Silappadhikiram describes as having 
existed in Madura and even Kaveripattanam, 
Tt may be that the existence of the temples 
of a prominent character to these four in 
Madura was the reason for Navktrar’s convic- 
tion in the poem quoted abore. We have 
already pointed out the importance that was 
attached, in the prevalent Hinduism of this 
part of the country, to sacrifioos such as 
the Buddhists and even the Jains condemned. 

* In the society of Tamil India of those days the 
Brahman found the celebration of these saori- 
{ices normally allotted to him. The function 
and the celebrant alike cams to be treated with 
Great honour by the community as a whole as 
benefactors of society. While therefore it would 
bo safe to assert that the heterodox sects of the 
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Buddhists and Jains were allowed to prosper 
peacefully and there was no persecution in the 
country, it would still, on the evidence available, 
bear assertion that the orthodox Hinduism was 
the religion of the south. ‘This Hinduism had 
already undergone a cortain degree of modifica 
tion towards subordinating the purely ritualistic 
part of the Brahmanie religion by a very strong 
infusion of the devotional element in it. While 
tho Brahman was expected rigorously to con- 
form to his duties as the sacrificer for the oom- 
munity, the rest of the community could look 
forward, in the security that the Brahman was 
discharging bis duties to the community as a 
whole, to the attainment of earthly prosperity 
hore in this world and salvation in the next 
by the comparatively easier method of devotion, 
each to the god of his heart, The notion of 
god and that of a ministering priest to stand 
between God and individual man already come 
into relief. This peculiar feature of devotion 
to god under the right guidance of a preceptor 
is a feature peculiar oo Bhakti on the one side 
and to the development of Buddhism of the 
‘Mahayana form in its more abstruse aspect on 
the other. ‘This feature seoms to have been 
the peculiar feature of the heterodox Vatulya 
followers (of the Abhayagiri Vihira) of Buddhism 
itself, and be it noted it is a development of 
Buddhism which as noticed by the Ceylon 
ev) 
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Buddhists is peonliar to the continental part 
sot over against theft own coast; in other words, 
the Tamil comtry and tho region adjoining. 
Te would seem therefore as though the sehiool 
of Bhakti and the Vetulya heresy of Buddhism 
alike were the developments of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism respoctively as a result of the same or 
similar influences. It Nagarjuna’s association 
with S-Sailam should turn out to be historical, 
and if he were the contemporary of Arya Dava 
it is quito likely that Nagixjuna’s responsibility 
for this feature of Mahayana Buddhism is 
easily anderstandable, Arya Dava tho rival of 
‘Nagarjuna seems the sameas Dava who preached 
‘the Ceylon Vohirike-Tissa into orthodoxy. ‘The 
term Arya may after all mean im that partioular 
connestion no more than Acharya.’ 

At the end of this first stage of our enquiry 
into the history of Brahmanism in South India 
we have come to this state of things before the 
rise of the Pallayas in the south. Brabmanism 
of the Vedio character came from the north and 
‘astabished ready superiority over such indigenous 
systems of religion as existed, if these could 
Vo called systems at all. ‘The Brahmans that 











came in small colonies must have been compara- 
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the whole society by a certain degree of 
austere simplicity and of loyal discharge of their 
duty to the community which involved a sacri 
fice of all their time and energy in the doing. 
‘The systom of ritual they brought with them 
was very complicated and required more or less 
complete detachment for performance. They 
did perform this duty, and there was a wide- 
spread notion that the performance of his sacri- 
fice and the maintenanes of the holy fire were 
essential to the prosperity of the community. 
‘Hence it was eajoined upon him asa duty that 
he owed to the community to do this laborious 
and troublesome task faithfully. Remissness 
in detail, or failure in the performance, either 
of them involved some kind of calamitous 
visitation for society, and his service therefore 
was regarded asof peculiar value to the commu- 
nity. ‘Thus we see how he arrived at. the first 
two of his duties, the performance of sacrifice, 
and gotting othiers to perform such. 

Learning got associated with the Brahman 
probably from the days of the Rig Veda itself. 
‘At any mate in the next stage of development 
‘when the hymns got to have a ritualistic signi- 
ficance a class lnd necessarily to be detailed for 
the preservation of this learning, While there- 
fore learning, even holy learning, was the 
common property of all the twice-born, its 
development and growth naturally required 
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special section of the community to be set 
apart for the pursuit of it, and either that com- 
manity became Brahman or the Brahman took 
uup that duty along with the one already des- 
ceribed, Thus by a process almost of natural 
selection he became the custodian of learning. 
Not content merely with being the custodian he 
added the important function of dispensing this 
learning, 90 that he became not merely the 
special student who learnt all that was worth 
Teaming at the time, but he also regarded it as 
his duty to hand down the torch of learning 
‘undiminished, if not improved and extended. 
‘This brings us to the othor two of his functions 
in the Tamil country, learning and teaching. 
‘This double function gave him, as it were, the 
natural right to be the authority for consultation 
and guidance in matters relating to conduct in 
society. It was not merely teaching of book- 
learning that he took upon himself, but the far 
more serious duty of “ perfecting the people ” 
(janpakeata), This “perfecting of the people” 
whieh, in more modern language would mean 
civilizing the people, involved in the peculiar 
circumstances of the times the free gift of 
education and the free acceptance of rewards 
therefor. One was not to teach for fees but hav- 
ing been taught there was the moral obligation 
‘on the part of the taught to contribute his mite 
to the continued maintenance of the beneficent 
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office. It was not merely an obligation on the 
part of the tought, but became gradually to be 
felt as an extended obligation upon the whole 
of the society. Those that were capable of 
being tought should have the opportunity to 
teach themselves, and thus arose the obligation 
to maintain the Brahman on the part of society. 
‘That brings us to the third pair of his fonctions, 
the giving and the receiving in gilt. He taught 
freely and laboured hard to elevate s 
‘The people gave freely and maintained 
comfort in order that he may pursue the good 
‘work untrammelled by considerations as to his 
maintenance. We thus find that the duties 
specially allotted to the Brahman and the privi- 
leges to which he became specially entitled were 
doth alike the natural development of his posi 
tion in society and the function that he allotted 
to himself, The following passage from the 
Satapatha Brahmapa puts the whole of his duties 
‘and responsibilities in a nut-shell 

“The study and teaching (of the Veda) are a soaree 
of pleasare to him, be becomes ready-minded, and inde- 
pendent of others; and day by day, he acquires wealth 
He sleeps penectully ; he isthe best physician for himself; 
and (peculin) to him are the restraint of the senses, 
delight on the one hand, ‘growth of intlligenc, fame and 
the (ask of perfecting people. ‘The growing of intlligence 
gives riso to four duties attaching to tho Brabmanas— 
Beabmanical descent, » bettting deportment, fame ond 
“perfecting of the people; and tho people that are being 
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porfeoted guard the Brabman by four datios—by (showing 
him) respect and liberality, and by (geacting him) scoarty 
‘gina oppression snd searty agsinst capital punishment.” 





Much the same ies is conveyed in « far more 
simple way when the Tamil poot speaks of a 
royal family as the one whieh had never known 
todo anything that would cause pain of mind to 
aBrobman, 

On Brahmanism so constituted came to bear 
new influences for the rudiments of which 
we have to go back to times much eatlier, and 
that influenes is the rising cult of Bhakti 
Bhalti involves the notion of a personal God 
who intervenes in tho affairs of man for the 
benefit of humanity. We can see the emergence 
of the notion of the personal God in the Sata- 
patha Brahmapa’ itself in the strident Vishnu, 
‘This theistic notion of personal God and of 
service to him comesin its further development 
to be known as Biakti, ‘This was the orthodox 
answer to the rising of agnostic cults of Bud- 
ahism and Jainism, and in its further develop- 
ment it influenced both Brahmanistm and 
Buddhism vitally as we saw. ‘The modification 
of orthodox Brahmanism of the Vedio kind by 
the influenes of this new and still orthodox eult 
of Blakti wo shall traco in the next section. 
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‘A theistic system of Bhakti consists in the 
worship of a personal God who is the Creator 
and Lord of tho Universe. Devotion to him 
by unremitting service is the best way to the 
attainment of salvation or release from the ever- 
recurring cycle of births and deaths, and as 
such become recognisable as a system in the age 
of religious ferment of the Upanishads. ‘The 
natural development of this religious ferment 
led to the rising of Buddhism and Jainism in 
the east. A more legitimate and orthodox 
system also grew simultaneously in the home of 
orthodoxy in the middle country of Hinduism, 
‘This system is represented both in the Narayantya 
section of the Mahabharata as well as in the 
Bhagavat Gita. Both of these Sir R. @. 
Bhandarkar traces to a period anterior to the 
rise even of Buddhism and Jainism, but 
not in an organised form. He would regard 
the Grits asa system which came into existence 
as a protest against the atheistic systems 
which resulted from the intellectual ferment 
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of the age of the Upanishads. ‘The following 
is Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s summary of the 
position: “The state of things which must 
have led to the evolution of the religion of 
the Gita seems to me to be this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have 
been considering arose, there was a tendency 
amongst the people which often worked 
itself out, as is evident from the Pali birth- 
stories, to give up worldly lite and betake 
themselves to residence in forests or moun- 
tains, Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
‘systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine 
(qua non of religious elevation. ‘There is reason 
to believe that Sramanas existed before the rise 
‘of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprang up were mostly atheistic. The Indian 
mind bad become prone to indulge in mere 
moral diseourses and thoughts on moral exalta- 
ion, unassociated with a theistic faith as appears 
clear from Buddhism and other systems, and 
also very dry moral dissertations of which the 
‘Mahabharata is ful, Such a system as that of 
‘the Bhagavat Giti was therefore necessary to 
counteract these tendencies. Theistic ideas were 
so seattered in the Upanishads, that it was 
nocossiry for practical purposes to work them 
‘up in a systom of redemption capable of being 
grasped oasily. These appoared to be the eondi- 
tions under which the Gita came into existence. 
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I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudéva and 
Arjuna into solar myths ; Vasudéva could not 
have been living when tho Bhagavat Gits was 
composed as a discourse delivered by him, any * 
more than Buddha was living when his dis- 
‘courses wore reduced to the form of books. Tt 
is worthy of remark that both of them are 
called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva 
must already have been deified before the Bha- 
gavat Grts was written.” ‘The School of Bhakti 
therefore can go back to Vedic beginnings 
reaching back to the Upanishads certainly and 
may be traced even anterior to this particular 
stage of development, Asa system it may be 
regarded as pre-Buddhistic judged by the Grts 
alone. Bhakti consists as was already pointed 
out in love of God and complete devotion to 
‘Him. Such a notion is traceable in some of 
the Upanishads themselves. As a system the 
school of Bhakti regards Vasudéva as the 
supreme soul, the internal soul of all souls, Ho 
fs regarded as the supreme creator. All living 
Deings .are represented by Sankarshana, who 
is a form of Vasudéva. From Sankarshana 
sprang Pradyumna, tho mind and from Pra- 
dyamna, Aniradha, self-consciousness, From 
hhim sprang Brahma. The first four are regarded 
as the four Pyahas of the supreme, A similar 
hier archy of gods is found in connection with 
the school of the Tantra only instead of 
6 
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‘Vasudéva, Mshasvara has to be substituted and 
perhaps evon behind this the great mother or 
Parksakti. On a detailed consideration of 
references in literature Sir R. @, Bhandarkar 
arrives at the conclusion “ Still it is doubtful, 
‘and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Fythas Vésudéra and Sankarshana only were 
known up to the time of the earliest inscription 
Which is to boreferred to about the beginning 
of the first contury before the Christian era, so 
that the system of four Pyivias was not fully 
Aoveloped up to that timo.” From this he draws 
tho further inference that as the Bhagavat Gita 
thas no specific reference to the four Fyithas it 
must have been composed at a time anterior to 
‘his period and to a period up to which wo could 
fraoe references to the Tyilias in literature 
reaching back to the 4th century B.O. The 
worship of Vasudsva and Baladava, among the 
very large number of deities including even 
animals and trees, is roferred to in a passage in 
‘the Buddhistic Niddasa referable to the 4th 
oontary B.C, ‘There is a reference to a shrine 
to Sankarshapa in the Arthastetra, Patanjali 
rofers to Vasudéra as God in his comment on 
Panini TV, 8, 98. In an insoription at Ghasundi 
in Rajputana thero is a reference to the temple 
for Sonkarshana and Vasudsva, This insoription 
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is dated about 200 B. 0. on Palmographical 
grounds alone’ ‘The Besnagar inscription refors 
to the erection of @ Garudadhvaja “in honour 
of Vasudeva the God of Gods.” ‘That was 
constructed by one who bore a Gresk name 
Helio-dora who describes himself as the 
son of Diya and as a Bhagavata, He further 
states that he was a native of Takshaéila and 
‘was an ambassador of the Yavana Antalikita to 
Bhagabhadra, probably ruler of eastern Malva. 
This insoription is referable to the second 
contury before Christ. ‘Thero is a reference to 
Sankarshana and Vasud8va in the Nanaghat* 
inscription No. 1, dated the first contury of the 
Christian era on palwographical grounds, ‘The 
particular way in which the name Vasudeva, 
‘occurs in the Sutra of Panini and the explana- 
tion that Patanjali offers support, the presump- 
tion that Vasudava was regarded as a divine 
person even in the days of Panini, Clearly 
historioal references therefore take back the 
worship of Sankarshana-Vasudéva to the 4th 
century B.O. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar however 
doubts whether the four yas were known so 
early and concludes “It may be taken for 
granted that the two 7yahas, Vasudeva and 
Sonkarshana only were known up to the time 


of the latest inscription which is to be referred 








* tndae?s Tit cron, Ne 
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to about the beginning of the first century be- 
fore the Christian era, so that the system of 
four Pyihas was not fully developed up to that 
time." Apart from these however the learned 
doctor would regard tho essential teaching of 
the Bhakti school traceable in the Upanishads 
themselves. He gives reference to two pas 
sages from the Upanishads, which contain 
aocordiig to him, “‘a verse to the effect that 
this supreme soul is not to be attained by lec- 
tures (ftom a teacher), nor by intelligence nor 
by much learning; He és to be attained by him 
whom the supreme sout favours; to him he 

* discloses his form. Again we have the doctrine 
that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, 
leads s man to do good deeds, whom he desires 
to elevate (K. U. Il, 8); and another that God 
welling in the heart of all beings controls them 
which latter forms the subject of a cclobrated 
passage in B. U. III, 7. From this it is cloar , 
that the doctrine that the individ al soul is 
dependent on the Supreme and that the latter 
‘alone works out the salvation was acknowledged 
in Upanishadic times.” Wo shall show lator 
on that this is exactly the doctrine of the 
Southern school of Bhakti. 
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South India, its Special Home, though not ite 
Origin. 

‘This idea of Bhakti or devotion to a personal 
0d is traceable in the earliest extant pieces of 
‘Tamil literature. Some of the oldest poems 
contain references to theistic gods both Vaish- 
nava and Saiva, and what is more to the four 
vyfthas for which Sir R. G. Bhandarkar could 
find no clear reference in Sanskrit literature 
before the Ist century B.C. ‘The Paripadal an 
ancient poem of the Sangam collection contains 
among one of its oldest pieces an unmistakable 
reference to the four ‘vyaias of Vishnu, Its 
poom 8 is devoted entirely to Vishgu, for whom 
there are a number of other poems inthe same 
collection where various other dic aspects of 
the God are adverted to, but nothing so clear as 
this to the four eyiias. ‘Tho worship of Krish- 
ya and Baiadéva seems to have been quite an 
ordinary feature of ‘Tamil civilization in the 
earliest periods of which we have knowledge. 
One of the oldest of South Indian ' shrines for 
which we have a reference is devoted to the wor- 
ship of Krishna, ‘This feature of that temple 
seems to have continued till about the 8th con- 
tury A.D. Among the numbers of temples 
mentioned as having existed in Kaveripattanam, 
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‘tho capital of the Cholas in the first century of 
tho Christian era figure temples to Krishna and 
Baladéva, ‘Temples to these two are found 
‘mentioned among the four principal shrines of 
Madura, namely thoso to Siva, Krishna, Baladava 
and Subramapya, ‘These are again the four 
Aoitios celebrated by tho poot Narktrar the Pre- 
sident of the Third Sangam in Madura, A 
number of minor deities do of course come in 
for reference particularly among the deities to 
whom temples were found in Kaveripattanam, 
‘This multitude of gods and godlings to whom 
temples were in existence in the same city 
referred to in the Buddhistic work Manimékbalai 
in general torms; all temples beginning from that 
“to Him with an eye in the forehead and ending 
with that to the Bhata in the public square. A 
similar sontiment in Maduraik-Kanji was already 
referred to, ‘The early grammatical work ‘Tolk- 
‘Sppiyam referring to the presiding deities over 
‘the various divisions of a country refers to the 
forest country presided over by Krishna, the hill 
country presided over by Subrahmanya, the 
Plain country presided over by Indra (the King), 
{he country ‘on the sea-shore presided over by 
‘Varuna; the Vedio gods Varuna and Indra being 
brought into ine with Subrahmanya and Krishna, 
‘Wosee therefore the germs that fructified into the 
school of Bhakti, both Vishpu-Bhakti and Siva. 
Bhakti, in the Tamil country already, and they 
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exhibit the features which the northern school 
of Bhakti does in all its detail. Inthe course 
of development South Indin came to be regarded 
as the special provenance of Bhakti although the 
edio form of ritualistic religion was maintained 
by the colonies of Brahmanas who had come 
‘and settled down, and who were countenanced 
and maintained by the ruling powers and society 
as a whole. The unmistakable beginning of 
this development we could see already in early 
‘Tamil liteature, Several of the features pecu- 
liar to the Gita itself are found in the poems 
devoted to Vishnu, and even some of those more 
abstruse features for the worship of God, reach- 
ing behind the Bhagavat Gita itself to the Upa- 
nishads, 


‘The Aryan Character of ite Literature, 


‘This makes it clear that the literature of the 
the South taking into consideration only the 
literature extant, is essentially Aryan in cherae- 
tex, exhibiting, no doubt, occasional features 
other than Aryan which get absorbed into the 
system. Buddhist and Jain works must. neces- 
sarily have this character of the northern litera, 
ture by the very necessities of their origin ; not 
so the Hindu part of the literature of the Tamils, 
‘Theso show unmistakably their Brahmanical 
character, not because they necessatily originated 
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from or were handled by the Brabmans,— 
‘and this feature is to a great extent true—but 
ecause of something deeper still than that. 
“Writers who were Buddhists and Jains, writers 
that wero not Brabman exhibit this special cha- 
racter of the literature that has come down to 
us, It is possible to rofer to numbers of poems 
in any collection roferable to this period and 
Known collectively ss the Sangam collection 
‘which show this tendency very plainly. We 
shall examine the most characteristic of Tamil 
‘works with a view to this end and see how far 
there is any Aryan influence traceable in it. 





Before proceeding to that examination, however, 
it is worth while pointing out at once that. it is 
acknowledged on all hands by common tradi- 
tion that the Tamil language originated with 





Siva and that its grammar was put into systema- 
tic form first by Agastya and then by his disefplo 
the author of the Tolksppiyam on the model of 
the Aindra School of Grammarians. ‘The earli- 
cst tradition regarding the emigration of these 
people exhibits Aryan lend also. Tt was Agastya 
that led the emigration. ‘The bulk of the people 
belonging to the ruling and agricultural classes 
were led forward by him in a colony from 
south-western Hinduston, the Ind of Krishna. 
It is thoy that destroyed forests aud tumed 
those into arable land; in other words, intro- 
duced the fist elements of civilization from the 
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north. ‘This tradition no doubt states that 
‘Agastya’s grammar proceded that of Panini and 
‘that the division of the Vedas acceptod in the 
‘Tamil country is based on the older Saka, rather 
than the division into four recognised groups by 
Vyasa, ‘The only authority extant for all these 
traditions however, it must be noted, is tradition 
proserved for us by the commentators of a much 
later period; and the one that is preserved 
which offers full details is that preserved by the 
Brahman commentator Nachehinirkiniyar who 
lived in the twelfth or the thirteenth century. 
Wo are not however dependent upon this late 
tradition for our authority. We can trace 
innumerable dotails in the body of the literature 
‘in original that has come down tous, and if 
these details should be put together it becomes 
fairly clear that so far as literary Tamil is con- 
comed it is undoubtedly of Aryan character with 
equally indubitable traces of other than Aryan 
features in it, features which aro far too primi- 
tive in comparison. 
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CHAPTER VI 


‘Tue Kogan: A Cuanaorsnisticauty 
‘Tas Orassto. 


Among the number of works and collections 
that have come down to us from this remote 
period, most of which have a character of their 
own, tho Kural of ‘Tiruvalluvar stands easily pre- 
veminentasa peculiarly Tamil classic. ‘The word 
“ural” means no more than short literally, be- 
cause the whole work is composed of stanzas in the 
aphoristic couplets of 4 and 8 fect respectively; 
hhenee the namo Kusal, Tt is actually composed 
0f 1980 of these stanzas divided into 138 chapters. 
‘These are again thrown into three larger groups 
which give another name for tho work muppat 
(troarga, three kinds). This division into three 
consists of threo out of four divisions which 
go by the name “objects of life ” (puruskartha). 
‘This is supposed to be a peculiarity of that work. 
Itis a peculiarity no doubt, but not so character- 
istic of Tamil as there isa. corresponding division 
Known to the Sanskrtists who speak of the 
troarga which is the exact equivalent of muppat. 
Tt can be described as a didactic work the 
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‘purpose of which is to enforce the teachings of 
‘ethics common to all religions then obtaining 
in Tndia, so that whatever might be the actual 
persuasion adopted by the individual he would 
still find a guide for conduct in life in this 
work. Being thus eclectic in character, Bud- 
Ahists, Jains and Brahmans claimed the work 
as relating to their particular form of religion, 
while there are not people wanting who would 
see in the work an anti-Brahmanical character, 
recognising it at the same time as relating to 
the religion of the Hindus. 

‘The four objeots of life are, as is well-known, 
Dharma (righteousness), Artha (wealth), Kama 
(Love) and Moksha (Salvation). ‘The work of 
course gives Tamil names for these respectively 

+ Aram, Pornl, Inbam and Vidu, which are the 
exact Tamil equivalants of the corresponding 
Sanskrit terms. ‘Tho author omits any elabo- 
rate treatment of tho last for the very logical 
reason that thatis not a subject which lends itself 
to didactic treatment, being unearthly in its 
character. If the first three objects of life are 
attained by adopting @ moral life, the other 
follows inevitably in consequoncs, Hence the 
omission of the fourth in this. ‘The book devotes 
34 chapters of the 188 to righteousness taking 
into it all the four stages of disciple, house- 
holder, a retired life and that of the hermit, the 
four well-known Brahmaniecal divisiong of life. 
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(Of these the life of the house-holder comes in 
for elaborate treatment naturally in 20 chapters. 
‘then follows forest life treated in 10 and lastly 
comes the life of renunciation dealt with in 8 
chapters; ono chapter is devoted to the study of 
fate, Following this comes the part relating to 
life in society which presupposes some kind of 
Government. In this section particularly, the 
indebtedness. to the Arthasistra of Obanakya 
stands out clear, Almost the same division of 
treatment happens to be followed as in Kaman- 
daka’s Niti Sastra if not.the Artha Sastra itself. 
‘Tho section on King is treated in 25 chapters, 
rinisters in 10, the country, fortifications and 
royal wealth cach in one chapter, army in two, 
alliance in 5, enmity in 6 ond other miseella- 


neous matters relating to the conduct of the 


King, the conduct of subjects, the conduct of 
agriculture, eto,, in 19 chapters making a total 
of 70 chapters for this section ont of the 193, 
‘Comingito the section on love the division follows 
‘the characteristic flora, the feelings evoked and 
the actions resulting therefrom. ‘Those are all 
treated in the remaining 25 chapters, ‘That the 
‘author of the Kural knew the Artha Sistra is 
very clearly in evidence. Ono Krupa, as pointed 
‘out by the commentator Parimal Alahar, is not 
capable of interpretation properly and has nc- 
tually been mistead for want of knowledge of 
the Arthacastra text, 
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‘Therefore then it must be posterior to'the 
“Axtha Sestra, It is quoted with acknowledgment 
jn the Mapimskhalai, and, without the explicit, 
reference, in a few places in the Silappadhike- 
ram, thus referring it to a period before the 
two. ‘There is a collection of poems in ap- 
preciation of this work ascribed to the members 
of the “Third Tamil Sangam,” including 
in it one stanza each by “the voice in the 
ain,” Sarasvati, Siva and the contemporary 
Pandya Uggrap-Poru-Valudi, the other 49 
by the forty-nine members of the famous 
‘Academy. ‘The fact that one of the mem- 
bors Sattanse actually quotes from it im- 
plies that the work had already attained to a 
‘certain amount of vogue among the learned. 





Sraoxe Inustox or SaNskarr Courunn 
Exmioan anp PoutrroaL, 

“We have already pointed out that the pecu- 
liar feature in the Kura} of dealing with only 
the first three of the four objects of life is not 
altogether so peculiar, having regard to the 
notion exhibited in Manu in regard to. troarga 
in Chapter If, Sloka 224 ‘The author of the 
Karal apparently adopted the same principle 
‘as the sloka of Manu above referred to, . That 
that was the principle adopted, and the actual 
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those particular ines, taking into consideration 
‘even the Faidio four stages of life are found 
explained in an old manuscript which contains 
‘an introduction to the commentary by Parimél 
Alahar. ‘This authority considers the first four 
sections, namely, invocation, celebration of rain, 
celebration of those that renounce the world 
and the celebration of conduct as purely intro- 
ductory, and the following chapters take up, one 
after the other, conduct in household, in forest 
Jife and lastly in renunciation, thus taking up 
34 of the chapters. ‘Then follow the 70 chay 
ters dealing with polities in the widest sense of 
the term being synonymous with all that con- 
stitutes earthly prosperity. ‘Then follows the 
chapter bearing on the kind of life dealing with 
‘the relation between man and woman. In this 
he adopts to afar more prominent degre the 
customary divisions of land in Tamil along with 
much that may be found in the northern lore, 
‘To show how far this didactio work, the profes- 
sed purpose of which is to enforce moral con- 
duct of an eclectic kind so as to provide a 
general rule of conduct for all, whatever their 
religion, is indebted to the Artha Sastra, we 
have only to refer in some littledetail to chapter 
'51 of the work dealing with the selection of 
ministers by the king. ‘The first verse of this 
chapter contains an expression which indicates 
unmistakable affinity with Kautilya’s Axtha 
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Sastra, ‘The substance of the versois that aman 
before being selected for admission into the body 
of ministers should be tested by the four ways 
of righteousness, wealth, love and fear of life. 
‘This is subjecting the man to temptation in the 
various ways to which @ minister is peculiarly 
liable, In these four items the first three are 
common enough, but the last one is an expres- 
sion which according to the commentator was 
misunderstood and altered into a wrong reading 
for lack of knowledge of the original soures of 
inspiration, that source being Book 1, Ch. 10 
of tho Avtha Sastra (translation) or Chapter 6, 
page 16 of the toxt, referring to what Chipakya 
calls upada, ‘The last expression in Tamil is 
‘uyir aokcham Vivorally fear for life. ‘The second 
of these two words has been altered into “ dch- 
cham” meaning “that which remains.” These 
are the four upadas that Chinakya refers to. 
‘That the commentator is not drawing” from his 
imagination is fully in evidence in the following 
eight out of nine verses constituting this chapter. 
Bach one of them refers directly to the vatious 
‘objections of schools of politicians referred to 
in the Artha Sistra, Chapter VILI of the tran- 
slation or Chapter IV of the original. Except 
for the difference in the name of two of those 
‘quoted, which may be after all alternative 
names, the whole chapter agrees point for point 
with Chapter VIII of the Artha Sastra. ‘The 
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last verso winds up the discussion by agreeing 
with the conviction arrived at by Kautilya. 
‘The only pity of tho whole is that these authors 
are not so named in the text itself. We have 
no right to expect it having regard to the fact 
that the whole of this work is thrown into the 
form of aphoriams which have necessarily to be 
‘ry brief, and, as was pointed out already, each 
fone of these verses could contain only 7 feet, 
four and three each, in two lines. But to any 
Aispassionate render the similarity of idea is 
quite clear, detail for detail, so that there is no 
reasonable doubt left that the author of the 
Kuyal had fall. knowledge of: the Artha Sastra 
fand adopted several ofits conclusions strangely 
enough. . It is to the credit of Tamil scholarship 
of an elder age that this similarity had already 
been pointed out by a commentator who preceded 
Parimsl Alsharin this work.' It is possible to 
refer to a number of other verses in which the 
relation between the Kuyal and the Niti Sastra 
of Kamandake appears very plainly, and it 
well-known fact that the Kamandaka is only 
an abridgment of the Artha Sastra of Ohipakya, 
and the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to this latter work and its author. We shall 
indicate the similarity, only in rospect of just 
a few other Sanskrit works. 
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Kura] 269 where the author says “It is better 
dy far not to Kill for eating than celebrate a 
thousand sacrifices” may be compared with 
Manu, Chapter V, Sloka 58. “He who during 
a hundred years annually offers a horse sacrifice, 
and he who entirely abstain from meat obtain 
the same reward for their meritorious ‘ conduct.” 
Kuyal 166 which says that he that grows jealous 
of another's making gifts will himself with all 
his relatives suffer without food and clothing 
is found in the Dina Chandrika, Kuyal 256 
which says if there were no people in the world 
that would kill for eating there would be none 
in tho world to kill at all is an iden embedded 
in the Bhishmaparva of the Mahabharata, Kura} 
58 again: “If women only conducted them- 
selves faithfully and dutifully they would lead a 
much respected life in heaven.”” ‘This may be 
compared to Chapter V, Sloka 156 or 156 of 
‘Manu “no sacrifice, no vow, no fast must be per- 
formed by women apart (from their husbands) ; if 
a wife obeysher husband she will for that (reason 
alone) be exalted in heaven. A faithful wite 
who desires to dwell (after death) with her 
husband must never do anything that might 
isplease him who took her hand whether he 
‘was alive or dead.” It is hardly necessary to 
multiply quotations. Surprising asit may seem 
at first sight that there is such an intimate 
connection between the two cultures the Aryan 
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‘and the Dravidian in Kuyal, we would be no 
less surprised if it had been otherwise having 
regard to the historical circumstances under 
‘which this remarkable work had been produced, 
in the Tamil land. A close study of the work 
in intimate connection with Sanskrit literature 
goes to heighten our admiration of the extra- 
ordinary learning of the commentator Parimal 
‘Alakar, who in many of these matters exhibited 
these features most accurately. ‘That his judg- 
ment that the author of the Kura} sot before 
himself a work which would give to everybody 
‘ practical rule of conduct in life irrespective of 
his peculiar religion, and therefore it is a work 
eclectic in character and liable to be claimed 
by the various seotions of people as belonging 
peculiarly to themselves is fully justified. ‘The 
work has reference to the Hindu society of South 
India and that the author had much respect 
for Brahmans and Brabmanism as an integral 
part of the social order is unmistakably in 
evidence in the following three verses : Kupal 
184:states briefly that the Veda it forgotten could 
be learnt again, but the Brahman loses his charac- 
tor if he falls off from conduct peculiar to his sta~ 
tion, Kura] 548 lays down that the righteous rule 
of amonarch stands as the main support of the 
learning of the Brahman and righteousness ; 
and Kura} 560 similarly states that if the king 
ceases to render protection cows will cease to 
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yield and Brahmans who have to do their six- 
fold duty will forgot their learning, the Veda, In 
each one of these cases the consequences are 
regarded as nothing short of calamitous to society. 
Tt may not be possible positively to assert that 
‘the author was of the Brahmanical persuasion, 
as other than Brahmans, even Buddhist and Jain 
authors often speak in the same strain of the 
Brahman as a member of Hindu society; but on 
‘a dispassionate examination of the work there 
seems justification for the assumption that the 
author of the Kusal though undoubtedly belong- 
ing to a lower caste was Brabmanioal in religion. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


‘Taw Ruse oF mux Paxtavas. 


‘The question who the Pallavas were is one 
which can hardly bo described as being out 
of the stage of discussion yet. The theory 
that eld the field till recently almost 
unchallenged was that they were a tribe of 
foreigners supposed to be of Parthian origin who 
having effected a lodgment in the part of the 
country near the mouth of the Indus; moved 
southeastwards gradually till they eame to bo 
found in possession of the region dominated by 
Kancht. ‘The main reason for this contention 
is thata class of people called Pathavas figure 
among the lists of tribes on that frontier in the 
Ramiyans, the Mahabharata and other such 
sources of information, ‘They are also found 
to figure among the enemies overthrown by th 
Satavahanas, namely Gautamtputra Satakari 
and his son, ‘The Ceylon chonicle also mentions 
4 tract of country which seems to be located 
in that region which is named in the Mahavaméa, 
Pallavabhogga. ‘This collection of references to 
the Pallavas is held to justify the conclusion 
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that they were a body of foreigners who entered 
India by way of Baluchistan, and moved on till 
they hinduised themselves so far as to forget, 
their foreign origin and raiso no suspicions 
among the peoples over whom they imposed 
their authority. There are, however, grave 
Aificulties in the way of accepting this appa- 
rently satisfactory account as we have some 
information in Tamil literature which militates 
strongly against this viow of their origin. We 
have already pointed out that in the days of the 
early Cholas, Kancht was a Chola Viceroyalty, 
Palatine Viceroyaliy though it was. We have 
already given a number of references to show 
that the Tamils regarded Pulikat as their nor- 
thern boundary, and the people or the tribes 
that inhabited the region immediately. north of 
it have invariably been referred to as speaking 
a language different from that of the ‘Tamils. 
‘Those people are invariably referred to as 
‘YVadukar, which is the name by which the 
‘Telugus are ordinarily known in the Tamil 
country to-day. But in that early age the term 
‘Vadukar seems to have been invariably applied 
poth to the Telegus and the Kannada people 
across the Tamil frontier.* 

‘Even the Periyapurinam a work of the early 
12th century obsorves this classification as it 
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speaks of the Karnatakas as Vagukar.' ‘That 
designation is still preserved in the name of the 
Badagas of the Nilgivis. ‘The region on the 
feastern side of this portion of the Peninsula 
‘ocoupied by this people is the region where we 
find the earliest momorials of Pallava rule. 
‘When the Pallavas emerge into the full light of 
history we find them in possession of Kanchi. 
‘Whether they were Tamils or ‘Telugus they are 
people we find along the region between the 
ower conse of the Krishna and the river Pala. 
‘To begin with, this region, at least the major part 
of it, was designated Tondamandalam in those 
days. Tn regard to their origin and their previous 
habitatwe have already exhibited a certain number 
of references from the old classical collection 
‘Ahananoyu referring to what actually constituted 
‘Tondantdu ; both Kanchtand (Tirupati) were alike 
included in this territorial division Tondamanda- 
lam, We have also quoted an old passage, from 
Nachchinirkiniyae’s commentary, by an author 
whose name is not quoted, giving the important 
equation that the people called ‘Tondaiyar, people 
of Tonfamandalam, were treated as the same as 
the Pallavas. Daring the period to which thisre- 
ference must be held to relate the words Tondaiyar 
and Pallavas, were cous 
feo a 
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On this basis alone there is good reason for 
regarding the ‘Tondaiyar us the mame of 
‘the people living in the country who were 
subsequently called by a Sanskrit translation of 
the same. This inconvenient position is sought 
to be got round, by votaries of the foreign origin 
of the Pallavas, by bringing the Chola oceupation 
of Kancht and of the literature bearing on the 
period to a comparatively short period of inter- 
regnum that is supposed to have existed between 
one of the early dynasties of the Pallavas and 
the Inter great dynasty ; in other words by bring- 
ing the Sangam age itself to the fitth century 
A.D. We have already demonstrated clearly 
that it would be impossible for a variety of 
reasons to move the period down by about four 
cconturies in that arbitrary fashion, ‘The question 
rests still upon the specific Gajababu synchro- 
nism supported by so much of valuable historical 
ovidence that it would require a very strong case 
‘on the other side to tum it, upside down, rot to 
‘speak of the insuperable difficulty in detail that 
would have to be confronted in any attempt at 
constructive criticism. Kancht figures in this 
body of carly literature as a viceroyalty of the 
‘Cholas and the only Tondamén that figures in the 
whole body of this literature as the ruler of this 
part of the country is the ‘Tondaman Tlavn-Tirayan 
fof Kincht who ruled over Conjeevaram not so 
much in his own right but by right of 
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hola ancestry. We shall come to this point a 
little later. 


‘Tun Panravas, Native 10 Sourm Ivpra, 


Among the large number of places in which 
tho Pablavas get mention in Sanskrit literature 
they are found mentioned with the well-known 
tribes of the north-western frontier such as the 
Sakas and the Yavanas. It would be difficult 
to find any clear roference to these anywhere in 
South India. ‘There aro a certain number of 
places in which the south Indian kingdoms are 
mentioned. We do not find anything corres- 
ponding to the Palhava state or tribe in 
the south. ‘The Asoka edicts do not mention 
any. Even where the reference occurs in classical 
Sanskrit literature the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Keralas are referred to and where we should, 
from geographical position, expect the Pallavas 
4 class of prople by name Dravida is mentioned. 
Dravida or Darmida is genorally taken to be the 
equivalent of the Tamil, Tamija in Tamijakam 
(Sins. Dramidaka), the whole of the ‘Tamil 
country, It is also used in a somewhat narrower 
sense as indicating one of the four kingdoms, a 
‘kingdom that would correspond to, and that gots 
to be known to later history as, the Pallava 


kingdom with Keueht for its centro, Tt would, 


be rational therefore to regard the Pallavas 
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native to South India, and as the people who 
were before then known by the name ‘Tondaiyar 
‘more generally. ‘There are some objections to be 
met before taking this particular position. By 
a careful study of the available Pallava records 
that epigraphy has unearthed, we are able to 
throw the early Pallavas into three groups. ‘They 
are found first of all as tribal chieftains ruling 
their various little states, three or four of them 
could be specifically mentioned, in the region 
extending from the lower course of the Krishna 
to almost the Palir, Dasanapura, Palakkada, 
‘Menmattura and Kancht. The records of some 
‘of these rulers happen to bein Prakrit and the 
others in Sanskrit ; and they are found scattered 
across from the west coast to the frontiore of the 
Godaveri district in the east, the actual bolt of 
country constituting the Vaduka frontier of the 
‘Tamils of the classical ‘Tamil literature. ‘Their 
association with Amarivati, the discovery of 
certain statues of Roman workmanship as itis 
thonght and the statement that one of these 
early rulers attained to his royal dignity by 
marriage, are all brought into requisition to give 
them a marriage alliance with the Andhras, to 
give their art @ Roman origin and to make 
thesoa foreign people who imposed themselves as 
ralets over the vast region extending almost from 
the Godaveri to at least Palar in the south, The 
matter requires therefore careful consideration, 
1s 
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Tn the region which these later inscriptions 
indicate as peouliarly the Pallava Provinee we 
find in the days of the Satavahanas certain 
records which called it peculiarly the district 
of the Sitavahanas. ‘The Myakadoni inscription 
refers to the region round Adoni as Satahani 
‘Khia, and the person responsible for the govern- 
mont of it is named Khanda Naga (Skanda 
Naga), the Mahasénspti (great general). It 
the shiva or district of the Sitavahanas in this 
record meant anything it must refer to the 
district which was the fef of the Satavahanas 
peculiarly, the Sétavahanas being a clan of the 
powerful race of tho Andhra people as a 
whole, This interpretation of the term 
Sitavshana is quite in keeping with what we 
find in Tomil literature, ‘The Hirahadagalli 
copper-plates found in the Bellary district 
‘would confirm the same position, but being on 
copper-plates, it is likely that the record had 
travelled before it reached its final resting place at 
the village named above. ‘This spread of the 
Satavahanas from east to west long tho 
region which the Tamils called Vaduka region 
would make the Sitavahanas, Andhras, and 
sive the region the obaracter of an Andhra 
frontier province, ‘The name Khanda Naga 
itself shows a family likeness to the early 
Pallava names that we know of from other 
records, Along with these must be considered 
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the records of another class of Satavshana 
officers who give themselves Naga names and 
symbols in their records, and are associated with 
the district which went by the name of Nagara 
Khanda afterwards. ‘That is the region along 
the western ghauts with Binavase for its capital. 
‘The expanded cobra-hood at the beginning of the 
inscription and the very name Gatu being 
‘Tamil and old Kanareso for crest, in this case 
the crest of the cobra, would make them Nagas 
clearly. ‘This interpretation can he supported 
by a familiar use in classical literature of Sadu, 
Boing frequently associated with cobra hoods ; 
and Gufukula can, without violence, be taken to 
stand for Nagakula, a family of the Nagas. We 
find this chieftain and his records associated with 
the western part of tho belt of the country 
extending from the east coast to the west which 
the ‘Tamils of the classical age invariably called 
the country of the Vaduka. ‘There is also the 
feature that the Andhra coins bearing on the 
obverse the representation of a two-masted ship 
‘and found extending in theTondamandala country 
proper would argue the possession of this tract 
by the Sitavahanas at least fora time. ‘The 
representation of a ship on the Sitavahana lead. 
‘coins found in this region is very jappropriate as 
the more important section of the people who 
inhabited this tract of country is known to ‘Tamil 
literature as the ‘iraiyar (lit. sea-people). It 
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isone of their chieftains, the son of a Chola king 
by a Naga Princess, that figures in clisieal Tani 
literature as the first Viceroy, other than a royal 
prince, of Kancht, He is invariably given the 
name Tondamin, great one among the Tondar or 
‘Tondaigar. ‘The classical passage quoted by 
Nachindskiniyar already adverted to equates the 
‘Tondaiyar with the Pallavas. Naturally there- 
fore if the region occupied by the Tondaiyar or 
the Pallavas passed under the authority of the 
Satavahanas, and ifthey appointed Govemors for 
this particular region from among them, these 
Governors would be govemnors of the ‘Tonda- 
mandala or the Pallava country, and would get 
to be known popularly as Pallava Governors. 
‘The name of tho great general in authority 
round Bollary having a family likeness to the 
names of the early Pallavas would warrant. the 
assumption that it is these Mahasénapatis of 
the south-eastern territory of the Satavahanas 
that were the division of the family which eame 
to be known to history as the Pallavas. ‘They 
extended theit authority from Amarivati in 
Guntur southwards to Kancbt itsolf and the 
territory dependent thereon extending to the 
bbanks of the south Pennar, ‘The Naga or snake 
ax one of tho ensigns on the banners of the 
Pallavas would argue some intimate connection 
‘with tho family of the Nagas, and that is what 
‘wo find in an examination of such records of 
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theirs as are so far accessible to us, There 
might have been foreigners in the region of the 
Guotur district. That is something different 
from calling the dynasty a dynasty of foreigners. 
So far as the available evidence goes they were a 
Aynasty of officers of the Andhras probably relat- 
ed, or even springing out of the clan of the 
Sitavahanas. When the power of the latter 
extended southwards as the result of constant 
struggle on this frontier, the Governors of the 
Gantur district extended their sphere of authori. 
ty s0 as to (ake in the newly acquired territory. 
When the Satavsbana dynasty broke up in the 
middle of the third century these apparently set 
‘up independently and founded the new dynasty 
of the Pallaras as distinct from the older chief- 
tains, the ‘Tondamans of the region, As the 
‘Tamils did not note any distinction between these 
‘Vadakas and those that lived to the westward of 
them along their northern frontier they must 
have been near of kin to cach other in many 
respects. Belonging to the same clan as the 
ruling dynasty of the Dakhan it is nothing 
strange that they should have entered into 
‘marriage alliance even of an important character, 
All these cireumstances would only be natural 
in their particular position. Hence the con 
clusion seems warranted by the known facts in 
relation to. these people, that they were natives 
of South India, and are not a dynasty of 
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foreigners.’ ‘The conquest of the Tondamandalam 
dy the Satavahanas would amply account for the 
eclipse of the Chola power in that partioular 
region which had bitherto remained unaccounted 
for. When the Pallavas emerged into importance 
wo find them engaged in a two-faced struggle 
fone against the Cholns of the south in allianeo 
often with the other ‘Tamil powers, and the other 
against the newly rising power of the Chalukyas 
in the north-west. In the beginning of this strag- 
gle we find the Cholas not the great political power 
that they were, but comparatively insignificant 
and depending upon the support of the Pandyas. 


Pattavas: Patnows or Nontmexw Cunrune, 
‘We find in the earliest known inseription of 
the Satavahanas that they were votarios of the 
well-known Hindu Gods—Vismmu and Siva, ‘The 
Nanaghaut inscription refers to some of the 
names of the Lokapilas (the guardian deities 
of the directions), the Fyalias (forms) of 
Vishnu, and Skanda or Subramanya. ‘The 
‘Myakadoni inscription itself is the record of the 
gift of a village by a queen to a Vishnu tomple. 
If therefore, as was pointed out in the preceding 
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section, the dynasty of the Pallavas was native 
to the locality and were in close association, 
official and personal, with the ruling family of 
the Satavahanas, we should find them devoted 
to the same cult generally as tho main branch 
of the Sitavahanas, their religious culture 
being naturally northern, probably in both 
forms Vaishnava and Saiva, We find in 
the Andhra country, even a foreigner like 
the Saka Rishabhadatta, a votary of this com- 
prehensive cult of the Andhras themselves as 
wo are enabled to understand from the inscrip- 
tions recording his various donations. It is that 
broad culture that the Pallavas carried into the 
‘Tamil country when they moved into the nor- 
thern part of it. Although we find evidence of 
the prevalence both of the cults of Siva and 
‘Vishnu in the'Tamil country already, the patron- 
age of this northern culture generally seems to 
have been assosiated with the Pallavas. " Their 
{inscriptions till late in the history of the dynasty 
happened to be oither Sanskrit or Prakit; their 
earliest temples, even the cave ones, are devoted 
to Siva and Vishnu, and to none of the other deities 
known to the somewhat miscellaneous pantheon 
of the early Tamil classics. Hence the advent 
of the “foreign Pallavas” into the Tamil coun- 
try not only meant the rule of the foreigner to 
the ‘Tamils bat also carried along with it the 
special patronage of the new culture of the 
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north, ‘The hostility between the Pallvas and 
the ‘Tamil kings of the farther south seems to be 
‘accounted for to a certain extent at any rate by 
this partiality apart from their character as 
barbarian foreigners in the eye of the Tamil, 
‘Throughout the period of Pallava history which 
may extend from A. D. 200 to almost the last 
quarter of the 9th century the Pallavas and the 
southern powers were in constant hostility if 
they were not always at war. ‘The hostility 
between the early Chijukyas and the Pallav 
which isa prominent featare of the history of 
both the powerful dynasties, is due to the effort 
of the Chslukya successors of the Andhras to 
extend their authority over the whole of what 
‘wos once the Andhra Empire, and the correla~ 
tive effort of the newly founded dynasty of the 
Pallavas to make good their own possessions 
‘against these now claimants, It is the necesst- 
ties of this strugglo on the northern frontier 
that sometimes gave respite to the southern fron- 
tier but otherwise the normal state of relation- 
ship seems to have been one of hostility between 
tho Pallavas and the ‘Tamils all through this 
long period of close on seven centuries, 











PALLAVAS: Nor onEAT Parnoxs oF Taxert, 
‘Lrerarone. 

‘This long. period of Pallava dominance, as it 

may well be called, was period cf no doubt 
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considerable activity and output in regard to 
‘Tamil literature, A large number of Tamil works 
are referable to this period, but ia none of them do 
swefind the Ballavas as patrons of Tamil literature 
in thesense that we find the kings and the petty 
chieftains of theageprecedingare. Severalof those 
poets were contemporaries of some of the great 
sovereigns of the Pallava dynasty. ‘The Tevaram 
Iiymner Appar, a Jain firstand a Saiva afterwards, 
‘wasacontemporary of the great Pallava Mahéadra 
Varman whose conversion to Saivism is said to 
have been duetohim, His companion buta much 
‘younger man, Sambandar, was a contemporary of 
hhis son and successor Narasimha Varman ; but 
neither of these rulers can be considered as a 
special patron of either of the authors that the 
Ikings or chieftains of the Sangam age could be 
said to be ; and the works of most of these writers 
have reference not directly to the celebration of 
the exploits of the patrons. ‘They devote them- 
selves more or less to other themes and such 
veferences as we get to these rules are merely 
incidental. Itis only one workso far known that 
can clearly be consid eed to have had their patron- 
age, and that is the work Nandikkalambakam 
dedicated to a Nandi Varman vietor at Tellsru, a 
late Pallava of the 8th or 9th century. So far as 
known therefore the Pallavas do not show them- 
selves to have been in any special sense patrons of 
‘Tamil lite rature as their predecessors could. 
19 











CHAPTER VIII 
BANLY HISTORY OF THR PALLAVAS. 


‘What was said of the origin of the Pallavas 
in the previous seotions would have made it 


clear that they were in all probability a family 


of foudatories of the Sttavahanas of the Dak- 
han. ‘Theso feudatories are clearly described 
as belonging to the family of the Nagas, what- 
ever that may mea to us now. Northern 
‘Mysore and the country set over against it up to 
the western sea which later on became a fief of 
the Kadambas was in the possession of a Naga 
family of Mabaratis belonging to the Chatakule, 
apparently a Naga designation. The Sstavabana 
Rashtra proper, set over against the territory of 
Kancht furthor to the east of this division, was 
tho fief of the great commander (Mahasénapati- 
Skanda Naga). In the days of the greatest 
expension of the Andbra empire under Palu- 
mavi II and his immediate successors the whole 
of the southern frontier of the Andhra country, 
the region of the Vadukas according to Tamil 
literature, was held by powerful familios of 
these Nagas. Whon the Andhra empire broke 
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up early in the third century these powerful 
feudatories mado themselves independent in the 
regions under their government. ‘Tondamanda- 
lam which in the reign of the great Palumfvi- 
‘was under the Sitavthanas should have fallen 
to the lot of the Mabdsénapati referred to above, 
‘or his successors in the same region, the district 
which was called peculiarly the district of the 
Satavahanas. ‘The advance of the Sitavahanas 
themselves under Pulumavi must have put an 
end to the authority of the Cholas in this 
particular region. When the Governors set 
up independently of the Satavahanas, gene 
tion or two Inter, the Mabisénapati Skanda 
Naga himself or one of his successors became 
heir to this region of the Tondamandalam as well. 
‘According to the available inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, the Pallavas could be divided into four 
‘separate families or dynasties. ‘The connection 
of some of these to one another we know, and 
of others wedo not know. We hare a certain 
number of charters in Prakrit of which three 
fare important ones. ‘Then follows a dynasty 
which issued their chaviers in Sanskrit ; follow- 
ing this came the family of the great Pallavas 
doginning with Simba Vishnu; this was followed 
bya dynasty of the usurper Nandi Varman, 
another great Pallava, ‘We are overlooking for 
the present the dynasty of the Ganga-Pallavas 
postulated by the Epigraphists, ‘The earliest of 
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thes Pallava charters is tho one known as 
the Mayidavolu* (Guntur district) copper-plates. 

‘These plates contain the charter issued by 
the heir-apparent (Yuva Mabarsjah) Siva 
Skanda Varman making a grant in the division 
Dhaunakada, that is Amarivati, in the tenth 
year of the reign of his father whose name is 
not given, 

The next record is what is known as the 
Hirahindagalli plates (Bellary Distriot)* ‘This 
record is dated in the 8th year of Sivaskanda 
‘Varman and confirms the gift made by his father 
who is described merely as ‘Bappa-déva” 
(overed father). Another copper plate charter 
found in the Guntur district, is dated in the 
of a Vijaya Skanda Varman and is the 
record of a grant made by Charudévi? wife 
of the Yuvamaharaja Vijaya Buddha Varman 
and mother of Prince Buddhyankura. ‘There is 
no doubt that the Yuvamahiraja of the first 
record is the same as the ruling sovereign of the 
second, the name and circumstances of the two 
records giving us full warrant for the identifica 
tion, ‘The question is a little less certain in 
respect of tho sovereign mentioned in the third 
record, namely Vijoya Skanda Varman, Is he 
the same as the Siva Skanda Varman of the 
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previous two records ? Among the records of 
that age Siva, Vijoya and sometimes oven 
Vijaya-Siva, are used as prefixes indicating the 
regard or respeot in which the raler was held. 
‘Apart from this the use of the attribute Vijaya 
before Skanda Varman does not alter the name, 
but only gives an additional circumstance of 
importance. It would not be therefore doing 
any particular violence (o identify the Vijaya 
Skanda Varman of the third reeord with the 
Siva Skanda Varman of the other two. These 
three charters all of them refer t, the region 
which was peouliarly the district of the Sata- 
vahanas. If this identification of Vijaya 
Skanda Varman tums ont true the succession 
could be arranged in the following table : 


“ Boppa-Dava” 
(Siva or Vijaya) Skanda Varma 


ONS 


f 
Yuva Maharaja, Vijaya Charadovi 
‘Buddhavarman, 


Prince Buddhyankura. 
‘The Mayidavol grant was issued, from Conjeova- 
ram (Kanchi) by the heir-apparent, to the 
Governor at Amaravati, and the village granted 
fs deseribed as being in the Andbrapaths (Vau- 
Kavali of the Tamils, the Andhra country). ‘Thus 
itis made clear to us that Kancht was already 
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the capital of a rogion taking in naturally the 
‘Tonamandalam and the districts north of it at 
least as far as Amarivati or the River Krishna. 
Tn the seoond charter ‘the ruler Siva Skanda 
‘Varma lays c'aim to having performed the 
Agnishtoma, Vajapaya and Asvamédha sacrifices. 
Of these the inst could be performed only by a 
conqueror, oF one who set up as such. ‘The way 
that headdresses his grant to the lords of provinces 
royal princes, generals, rulers of districts, customs 
cflcers, prefects of countries, ete, gives us an 
insight into the distinct Asokan character of the 
{zation of the government and its affiliation 
even to the Arthasistra. What is more important 
‘exhibits an organization which is northern in 
character, perhaps quite distinct from that of 
the Tamils of the farther south. ‘There is an- 
other interesting detail in it that the father of 
this king, whatever his name, had granted many 
crores of gold, and what is more important to us 
{n connection with the origin of this dynasty one 
hundred thousend ox-plougis. This, it it means 
anything, indicates undoubtedly the effort made 
by this ruler for the conversion of the great forests 
into arable land, It would be well to remember 
in this context: that this part of the country 
was known to the ‘Tamils as Dandaranyam, 
the same as the Sanskrit Dandaktranya where 
cattle-rearing was the principal occupation, 
and cattlo-raiding the principal sport, Té was 
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‘apparently this “Bappa-dova” that made an 
effort, with what suocess we are not told, to 
transform the forest into cultivated country. It 
will thus be clear that this dynasty of the Prakrit, 
charters beginning with “Bappadéva” were 
the historical founders of the Pallava dominion 
in South India, It is taken here that all the 
ruler whose charters in Prakrit have come down 
to us aro to be regarded as mombers of a single 
Aynasty while thero is the possibility that they 
wore members of two dynasties which may not 
after all be connected with each other ; but there 
is litle doubt, if this alternative should turn 
out true, that the two dynasties followed each 
other without much interval. 

Passing on to the Pallavas of the Sanskrit 
charters wo come to a number of dynasties 
which would atfirst sight appear to be so. many 
separate dynasties. According to the Uruvapalli 
copperplates the succession is as follows — 

Skanda Varman 


‘Vira. Varman 


| 
Skanda Varman IL 





‘The Yuvamaharaja Visnnugopa 


Simha Varman 11 


‘The Daréi fragment rofors itself to the time of 
the great-grandson of Virakorcha Varman, that 
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is Vira Varma, referring apparently to Simba 
‘Varman, son of Yuvamaharija Visbyugopa. 
‘The Chendalar Plates issued from the “ victorious 
‘Kanchtpara” gives 


Skands Varmen 
uric Vshos 
badaba! ‘Varman 
Komtee Vihow 11 





‘The Udaiyendram grant similarly gives : 
‘Skanda Varman 
Simba Varman 
skanda Varman TI 
Nandi Varman, 
‘The newly discovered OngGdu-Plates give :-— 
‘Kumara Vishow 
‘Skonda Varman 
‘Viva Varman 
skenda Varmen 


‘These four separate genoalogies wore apparently 
not altogether separate in respect of the fact that 
al of these grants were issued from Kanchi, 
and others from placeslike Dasanapura, Palakkada. 
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and -Mnmattora. " There are considerations 
which.would lead us to consolidate these four 
separate genealogies into one genealogical table. 

‘The Uravapalli copper-plates record the grant, 
of Yuva Mahirija Vishougopa, but the grant is 
datedin the reign of a king named Simba 
‘Varman, If Vishugopa issued the grant as 
‘Yuvamabaréja and dates it in the reign of « Simba 
‘Varman, Simba Varman must have been the 
‘Maharaja, either the father or an elder brother of 
tho donor. According to the grant itself 
‘Vishnugopa’s father isa Skanda Varman. ‘The 
only other alternative therefore is that Simha 
‘Varman was in all probability an elder brother of 
Vishnugopa. So the genealogy will have to be 
extended by the addition of Simha Varman 
‘and would stand— 





‘Skanda Varman 
Vira Vara 


‘Skane Varman 1 











Yo Vishougops 


Simba Varman JI. 

‘The Chendalar genealogy contains four names 

beginning with Skanda Varman. Dr, Hultusch 

from palwographical considerations held that 

‘hese rulers must have come in between 
20 
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Simba Varman II and Simba Visbou, ‘There 
‘are considerations however which would lead 
to the identification of the Skanda Varman of 
theso plates with the Skanda Varman the father 
of Yuvamabirsja Vishougopa. This arrange- 
ment would make Kumira Vishya another 
brother of Yuvamahiraja Vishnogopa, with a 
son Buddha Varman and his son Kumara 
‘Vishpu IT. The genealogy of the Udaiyéndram 
grant gives again at the top @ Skanda Varman 
followed by three other names ending in 
Nandi Varman, ‘The Velarpilaiyam plates 
{introduce what appears a gap with Kumira 
‘Vishpu II and brings in a Nandi Varman before 
introducing Simha Varman, the father of Simba 
Vishpu. ‘The only Nandi Varman referable to 
this period would be the last name mentioned in 
the Udaiyéndram grant. ‘Therefore itis possible 
to include this genealogy in that of the line of 
Simba Varman, the elder brother of Visbnugopa ; 
Skanda Varman being the father, Simba Varman 
his eldest son and the elder brother of Yuva, 
‘Mahar8ja Visbnugopa, his son Skanda Varman 
‘and his son Nandi Varman, This last will, accord- 
ing to the Valirpsvaiyam plates bring us on to 
the line of Simba Vishou. ‘The Ongddu plates 
discovered in the year 1915 introduce us to yet 
another line beginning with Kumira Vishnu. 
‘The last of these Skanda Varman issued the 
document not from Kancht but from Tambrépa, 
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None of these names figure in the Velarp6aiyam 
plates in this order; nor does the Vayaltr Pillar 
contain the four names in this order as given in 
‘the Ongéda plates. ‘The Kumira Vishnu at the 
head of the table therefore may be Kumira 
‘Vishpu I or Kumara Vishnu IJ, and the whole 
dynasty, a local dynasty having had nothing to 
do with the regular succession of the main lin 

If it should actually have been so we get tho 
final genealogy as follows 


‘Skanda Varman I 








‘Vira Varman 


stands Varn I 


Simba Varman I Yowmaberaje Kamla Vi 
Vishvagepe or i 
sande Varman 11 SR me Bedaln 


facman U1. Kumfva Vishnu IE 





Nandi Viemen Sina 
‘Verse 10 of the Vélarpalaiyam plates intro- 
duces then, without specifying any connection, 
Simha Varman, father of Simha Vishnu and that 
{introduces us to the line of the well-known 
Pallava dynasty. Before proceeding to @ con- 
sideration of that dynasty we have to consider 
cone ot twwo questions that arise in respect of the 
aynasty of the Sanskrit charters, and Visbnu- 
gopa of Kancht, the contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta, Incidentally also we shall have to con- 
sider the question whether the dating of the 
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Uravapalli, Mangalor and Piktra grants respect 
ively from Palakkada, DaSanapuia and Mén- 
mattara, all of them places in the Guntur 
ct, warrants the assumption of a Pallava 
interregnum in Kancht; if there had been such 
fan interregnum, whether that is the time to 
which we could refer the ancient Colas, Kari- 
kala and others. 





Ax Tnrenneowvat 18 te Panrop o 7HP 
PALLAvAS. 

‘The question of this interregnum is so closely 
connected with the question of the origin of the 
Pallavas that the one cannot be separated from 
the other for any clear understanding of the 

early history of the Pallavas. ‘The late Rai 
Bahadur V. Venkayya made an exellent con- 
tribution on the subject of the Pallavas to the 
annual report of the Archeological Survey of 
India for the year 1906-07. ‘This article was an 
elaboration of his presidential address tothe 
South Indian Association on the same subject. 
He states it as his opinion, on page 221, that 
“the Pallavas with whose history we are 
concerned, may, until their origin is satis- 
factorily established by indisputable evidence, 
be supposed to be identical with the Pabla- 
vas, Palbavas and Pahnavas of the Puranas 
This identification is based on etymological 
grounds and supported by the fact that alhavas 
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formed a distinct element in the population of 
‘Western India early in the second century A.D. 
‘Their movement from Western India to the East 
Coast is not only possible but rendered likely by 
known historical facts. Future researches must 
disclose the actual circumstances which led to 
the movement of the Pathavas to the Bast Coast 
‘nd to their assumption of sovereignty.” 

‘As have already remarked, the Pallavas 
‘wore the political swocessors of the Andhrasin the 
Godaveri and Kishna deltas and consequently, 
the former must have acquired sovereignty soon 
after the latter ceased to be the ruling power. 
‘The Andhras probably lost their dominion about 
the middle of the third century and the Pallavas 
may be supposed to have taken their place about 
the end of the same contury.’ 

‘The late Mr, Venkayya arrived at these con- 
clusions by dismissing the consideration that the 
‘Tondamén Tatn-Tirayan, who is known to Tamil- 
literature as the Viceroy of Kaneht, was the 
‘Tondaman who was the son of the Chola King 
by a Naga Princess “as itis not stated anywhere 
specifically.” ‘The connection is however clearly 
enough indicated in lines 29 to 87 of the ‘Tamil 
poem Perumbsnfrruppadai, a work of Kadiyalar 
Rudran Kannan, This sumo poot has celebrated 
Kariktla in the PatfinappBlai. Both the poems 
are included in the collection Pattuppatiu. 
But Mr. Venkayya would bring down Karikala 
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to the period of interregnum, and Tlaxh-Tirayan 
will therefore naturally go also to that period 
according to his arrangement.’ 

He was led to'this consideration by the fact 
that in the eastem Chalukya grant of Vimala- 
ditya of tho early 11th centmry, a ‘Trilochana 
Pallava is mentioned. This ‘Tvilocbana Pallava 
Mr, Venkayya takes to be the feudatory of the 
Chola King Karikila, and therefore Karikala 
anust be brought down to his period, 

“Though this story is found only in records 
of the 11th century and is not corroborated by 
enrlier inscriptions, itis evidently based on the 
beliof current in the 11th century that the Pallava, 
dominions extended in those early times to the 
modern Ceded Districts.” If this consideration 
is duo to a grant of the 11th century, it is hard 
to understand why a commentator who might 
have followed, it may be a century after, should 
not be shown similar consideration in regard to 
‘the connection of Tlori-Tirayan of Kaneht with 
1 Chola, as tho Perumbansrruppadai makes it 
certain, The learned scholar admits that there 
is no evidence of the eastward movement of the 
Pallavas, and still would postulate that the 
Pallavas got into the country and imposed them- 
selves upon the people of the locality. We have 
already quoted references from early Tamil litera- 
ture to the territory of the Tondaiyar, that is 

TAS IRB ete 
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‘Tondamandalam, dominated by Kanchi, the 
capital of Tlath-Tirayan, We have also quoted 
one passage in which the hill Vengadam (‘Tiru- 
pati) is said to have been in tho tertitory of the 
‘Tondaiyar. What is more wo have referred to 
fa passage apparently from the ancient classics, 
though the actual source is not known at present, 
from tho commentary of Nachinarkiniyar on the 
‘Tolkappiyam thatthese Tondaiyar were also known 
to these early ‘Tamils by the name Pallava, These 
cogent considerations would make it certain that 
the terms Pallava and ‘Tondaiyar were synony- 
mous in the estimation of the early Tamils, If 
therefore we have to look for the origin of the 
Pallavas, here are the people from among whom 
they must have sprung. ‘The region of the 
‘Tondamandalam, the more extended division, was 
known to the Tamils by another name. The 
‘Tondamandalam proper was called Aruva-Nadu, 
the northern portion of which dominated by 
‘Tirupati was apparently known Aravé-vada-talai 
‘The people were also called Aravalar, people 
with the bill-ook. ‘The two descriptions there- 
fore of these people as Tondaiyar and Aravalar 
fre descriptions based tho one upon the totem of 
the tribe, the creeper Zondi; and the other a 
professional name from the seythe which must 
hhave beon their weapon as caitleherds. We 
have pointed out already that the whole border 
land of the Tamils beyond this was occupied by 
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1 mace of people known to them by the generic 
name. Vagakar whose profession was cattle- 
rearing, ‘What this region was divided among 
number of petty chieftains is also known, These, 
chieftains were called by tho ‘Tamils Kurumbar, 
sometimes also “ Kurunila manner,” petty chief- 
tains. They are also classed as cowherds 
(daiyar), Among these one name comes out 
prominently, and that is the name of a chieftain 
Kalava} who was very troublesome on this 
frontier, perhaps on the western side of it, and a 
victory against whom by the carly Ohéras is 
made much of in poom §8 of the Padirrupattu, 
‘That same passage taken along with poem 71 of 
the same collection makes it clear that Kaluvul 
‘was a chieftain among the cowherds." 

Itis apparently these people that are referred 
to in poom 88 as Andar. Andar is a term in 
‘Tamil which is taken as synonymous with cow- 
herds. ‘The index to the work makes Andar 
mean enemy. In that sense the penultimate 
syllable must have been shortened for which 
process there is no need as the metre of the poem 
does not require it. It seems therefore open to 
the interpretation that the term Andar is a modi- 
fication of tho Sanskrit Andhra which Ptolomy 
renders Andara, apparently Andhra (Vaguker 
of the Tamils). Idaiyar would be a torm applied 





* Compare poms 195 and 95 of bam. 
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to them as cattle-reating was their main oceupa- 
tion. That that region was remarkable for 
cattlesrearing, and that even southern kings 
undertook expeditions against that region and its 
petty chieftains for the purpose of bringing 
‘their cattle are in evidence in two pieces. One 
of the early OhBras is desoribed as the Chéra who 
carried off the cattle from Dandsranyam (Agu- 
Kotpittu-Seran). ‘There is a reference of a similar 
‘character to the cows from this country being 
carried off to the headquarters of Pulli of ‘Tiru- 
pati, ‘There is some justification therefore for 
Sir Walter Elliot’s classification of certain eatly 
coins as those of the Kuyumbar of this region, 
but anything like a dynasty of Kuyumbar would 
seem unwarranted as the Pallavas never gave 
themselves that name, and the Kuyumbar chiefs 
never seem to have advanced to the dignity of 
founding dynasties. Hence it is a far ory to 
connect the Pallavas of the Tondamandalam with 
‘the Yavanas, Sakas and Pablavas of the west till 
‘more evidence of a specific character becomes 
available to justify the hypothesis of a migration 
of the foreigners southeastwards from the region 
of Guzarat and North Konkan to the Ceded dis- 
tricts part of the Tondamandalam. 

Bvidence of Tamil Literature—The validity 
of evidence from Tamil literature would be ad- 
ible only if the chronology of the latter could 
be fixed with some degree of certainty. If with 
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Mr. Venkayya we should believe that Karikala 
‘and Iaia-Tirayan lived in the 6th or 6th century, 
the period of the interregnum he finds warrant 
for in the Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas, 
‘wo shall have to demonstrate that all the region 
that came into the literature of the ‘Tamils of 
this period had, in the Sth or 6th century, the 
general political division and the distinct charac 
tor that could be gleaned from this body of 
titeratare, I. have elsewhere thrown into reliet 
the political condition of South India in this 
period. It doos not require very much of 
‘argument to show that this is not the political 
condition of South India in the 5th or 6th 
century as we know it from such information as 
is at our disposal. For one thing, the social 
organisation of the region as portrayed in this 
body of literature is too primitive for these 
data. Other specif facts which would fix the 
‘age of this body of literature to the Ist and 2nd 
century A.D. have all been indicated, and they 
relate to a period anterior to the rise of the 
Pallavas both of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit 
charters. It is the Satavahanas under Palumsyi 
that made the first conquest of the Tondamanda- 
Jam as the coins of this SAtavahana ruler find 
their provenance in the ‘Tondamandalam region. 
‘The type of the lead coins with a two-masted 
ship found in this region is appropriate for the 
locality of the Tiraiyar ; and it is probably this 
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invasion of the Satavahanas that deprived the 
Cholas of the Vieeroyalty of Kinchtwhich must 
have followed immediately the rule of the Chola 
Killi referred to in tho Mayimakhalai. This 
inference is supported by a number of references 
in the same body of Tamil literature which relate 
to invasions of the south by tho Ariyas and 
‘Vadukar which were beaten back with great 
exertion by the Tamil chieftains. One of the 
Cholas is praised for having subjugated the 
Paradavar in the south and Vadukar in the north.’ 
‘Another Chola claims credit for having broken 
up the Ariya forces on the field of Vallam? 
‘The Malayaman chieftain Kari is said to have 
eaten back single-handed the Ariya forces 
besieging ‘Tirukovilt, his capital’ Similarly 
a Chola king, probably the same as the one 
already referred to, is said to have beaten down 
the heads of the Vadukar at Paji or Seru-Pa]i ‘a 
place very likely on the West Coast or at least 
in the western part of the Tamil country. ‘The 
fact that Dandaranyam was a forest in the eoun- 
try of the Ariyas according to the Tamils would 
make the Ariyas under reference the people 
of the country named Ariake in the Periplus, 
or their rulers, and the region in their 
coupation the country included in the name, 
the Dakhan. It may be asthe ultimate result of 
this struggle that Chola assistance was called 
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in, and the Cholas constituted the Viceroyalty of 
Kinobt under Karikala. ‘There is clear evidence 
from the Ahananura that one chieftain by name 
‘iraiyan raled over the ‘Tondamandalam from 
Kemoht, and Vengadam included in it, It is 
doubéful whether he was the samo as Tlaih- 
‘Tivaiyan ; but the fact that the latter takes the 
attribute “Nam” (young) is a clear indi- 
cation that there was another Tirafyan before him, 
‘his would make it possible that the Setavahana 
conquest under Pulumayi came in after the 
disappearance of the Chola ascendenoy. In any 
case it is clear that the Satavahana hold on this 
region could not have lasted long, 

‘This seems the condition of things reflected 
in the latest Pallava grant, the Valtrpalaiyam- 
plates. ‘This dooument together with a fow 
‘others of quite recent discovery seem to make 
the interregnum hardly called for. Tt seems 
4quite possible from the known facts relative to 
the genealogy of the Pallavas of the Sanskrit 
charters to arrange them in a continuous line, 
and even bring them into connection with the 
Simbavishou Tine, ‘The late Mr. Venkayya 
himself and the epigraphists considerit impossible 
that the Prakrit charters could be brought down 
toa date atter the middlo of tho fourth century, 
thedate of the invasion of Samudragupta and 
his vietory over Vishnugopa of Kanchi. ‘The 
Prakrit charters therefore and the dynasty or 
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ynasties evolvable from them must be anterior to 
about A.D. 850, As we have nothing to lead to the 
identifteation of Samudragupta’s Vishnugopa of 
Kesneht with either of the two known Vishnugopas 
of the later Sanskrit charters we shall have to 
regard him as @ separate person distinct alike 
from the dynasty of the Prakrit charters and of 
the dynasty of the Sanskrit charters. We shall 
have to find room therefore for the dynasty or 
ynasties of the Sanskrit charters after this 
articular period. ‘This arrangement seems war- 
ranted by one circumstance which may fix the 
chronology. ‘The Veltrpalaiyam plates state it 
clearly that Skandasishya, Skandavarma I of the 
genealogical table, seized from King Satya Séoa 
the “Ghagika” of the Brahmans, ‘This Satya 
‘Gna seems to be the same as Swami Satya Simba, a 
Mabikshatrapa who is known to us from the coins 
ofhisson Mabakshatrapa Swami Rudra Simha TIL 

‘The trauseript of the legend may be read 
Satya Sona but it is rendered by the learned 
Professor, Satyasimha. It might as well be 
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Satya Sena, His son would be Rudrasona as 
well. Names ending in Sena are not unknown 
among the rulers of this dynasty. ‘The date of 
Satyaséna would be sometime anterior to 
A.D. 888. If Skandasishya’s date be 388, the 
three generations before him would have for 
them about 40 years if all throo of them did rule, 
It is Skandasishya’s father who according tothe 
‘Velarpalaiyam plates “simultaneously with the 
daughter of the chief of serpents grasped also the 
complete insignia of royalty and became famous.” 

Passing on now to the Velurpslaiyam plates 
‘themselves we are provided with the following 
succession of theearly Pallavasup toSimhavishnua: 


Kalabbarty 





Chatapatiaa 
Virakrcba 
Skandadishya 
‘Kumamvishnu 
Buddhevarmen 
Nandivarman 
Simbavarman 


Simhavishou, 


Along with these have to be taken the table 
provided by the Chitra plates, 
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Skandavarman 


Mabarajab 





I 
ishnugopa Varman 
Simhavarman 


| 
Vijaya Visbnugopa Varman. 
‘The two Ongidu plates give us two genealogies — 
L Mabacbje Kura Vshoa 
‘Maharaja Skandavarman 
‘Vira Varman 
| 
‘Mabarajah Vijaya Skandavarman, 
IL Maharajah Viravarman 
Mabavajah handevarman 
I 
‘Yuvamaharajah Vishpugopa 
Simba Varman, 

‘These separate genealogies are obviously in- 
timately connected with each other and have to 
be worked up into ono table as many of the 
‘names are common and are apparently connected 
with each other. ‘This is to a cerlain extent 
facilitated by the full list of Pallava succession 
given in the so-called Vayalur Pillar Inscription. 
Rao Bahadur Mr. Krishnasastrigal proposes. to 
identify Kalabhartr with the Kanagopa of the 
Kasskudi plates, and also with Maharajah 
Kumara Vishnu of the Ongodu plates I. Simi. 
larly in respect of the socond name Chutapallava 
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which would mean a “ tender twig of the mango,” 
he would regard it as a surname of Skanda- 
varman I of the Uravappalli grant, the Ongodu 
plates 1, also giving tho name Skandavarman, 
‘The names that follow do not differ. Virktircha 
and Vravarman are not so different, nor 
‘Skondasishya and Skandavarman, He is led to 
this identification of the genealogy of the Ongodu 
plates with those of the Velurpalaiyam ones as 
he finds the paluography of the Ongodu plates 
No. 1 older in point of character, and almost the 
earliest known record of the Pallava dynasty of 
the Sanskrit charters. ‘The Maharaja Vijaya 
Skandavarman, the donor of the grant would. be 
Skandavarman II, Skandasishya of the Velar- 
pileiyam plates. If this is ngreed to, there is 
no difficulty in accepting this excopt for the 
first name Kumfravishgu which has no affinity 
with Kalabhartr or Kinagopa. One part of 
the genealogical tree gets then settled. ‘The 
{genealogy in the Ongédu plates No, II amounts 
to almost the same as the Mangala plates giving 
the genealogy from Viravarman to Simhavar- 
‘man IL as in the table below. ‘The Chara plates 
add to this and carry the genealogy to Maharaja 
‘Vijoya Vishougopa Varman the son of Simba 
Varman I, the donor of the Ongodu grant 
No. II and Mangalar grant, 

‘The point that the donor's grandfather 
Vishnugopa is given the title Maharaja in this 
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may be overlooked ns a similar disorepanoy is 
noticeable between the Ongadu plates { and IL 
in respeot of Vieavarman, the first grant omitting 
the adjunct Mahivaja. The fuot that tho frst 
OngoJu grant was made from the victorious 
camp of Tambrapa is taken to warrant the eon- 
clusion that it was a subordinato family, by 
g advantage of 
the name Kumaravishnu, he would make the 
members ofthe Pallava dynasty whose names are 
found on this table another line of descendants 
of Kumara Vishou I. ‘That would make a 
Jifference of theve generations between the Epi- 
sgraphist’s estimate of time and the Professor's, bot’ 
‘of them based on Palweography and nothing else, 
‘Three names being in agreement we are rather 
inclined to accept the opigrnphist’s dictum on « 
questin of palmography. We arrive then at a 
consolidated table of Pallavas somewhat as under, 
(1) Retin (Renee) 
«ay _obstaptnrn 


ote anderen 7, 
(oegecisne ate Breage pe) 

















‘ 
(Qu. Vieni (Viekfetararman 
“Fear 


(Q¥)_ Stastny (Senderaan 





a0 stb vga 
Sageser Yara 
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2 Turning now to the Vayalur Pillar the names 
81 to 86 are in the recognised order of tho later 
dynasty. ‘The name 80 is a 
Vishougopa which may be the 
& Rioters ——-Vishgugopavarman of the Chura 
& Vision” plates in which caso we go on 
to the Simhavarman If in 

No. 29, No. 28, Simhavarman 
aries seoms an additional name, 25, 
iE komme 26 and 27 may be the names 
Simbavarman I, Skandavar- 
man TIT and Nandivarman I 
of the table, No, 24,+ Skanda- 
vyarman then woul be Skanda- 
varman If on the table. ‘Then 
‘comes ina Viravarman, No. 23, 
who may be the Virakarcha 
of the table, Ho is preceded 














by a Simbavarman No. 22 for 
whom and for three preceding 
ames wo can find no equivalent 
on tho table. ‘Then follows th 





by three names Skandavarman, 
‘Kamira Vishnu, Buddhavarman 
which the names Skandavarman II, 
Kumaravishnu and Buddhavarman; but. the 
same three names repeat from 12 to 14. 
‘These ate preceded by two other names” 10 and 
U1, Kanagops and Viraktrcha; then from 9 to 
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8 there is a considerable agreement with the 
table here except that No. 6 Clandravarman has 
to be taken as @ mistake for Skandavarman, 
‘The name Karila does not appear in any of the 
grants at all and the connection of the frst two 
names Vimala and Konkagika do not find re- 
ference in any of the grants available to us, In 
respect of this list of 86 names, it raust be borne 
{in mind that it is list made up in the reiga of 
tho later Pallava Narasimbavarman TI, and in 
all probability the list was put together from 
comparative study of the various tables dis 
eussed above from some record of these various 
grauts; what is worse, put together perhaps 
without any accurate knowledge of the connec: 
tion of the various members to each other, or 
their actual position in the succession. ‘This 
seems the only explanation for the repetitions 
and variations that one notices in the list in 
comparison with tho genealogies of the grants, 
It would he safer to guide ourselves by the 

4 discussed above rather than by 
this one omnibus list which otherwise provides 
us wwith no details whatsoever. 














CHAPTER IX. 
‘Tae Histony ov taese Paxtavas. 


‘Having arranged the various genealogies in 
the Sanskrit charters of these Pallavas in a con- 
solidated table, wo might now turn to enquire 
what exactly it is possible for us to know of the 
Pallavas from theso reoords and other sources 
of information available to us. ‘Turning to the 
tho Valarpilniyam plates wo can pass over the 
Aocument till wo coms to Ki'abhattr described 
as the head jewel of his family like (Vishnu) the 
hhusband of Indira (Lakshmt), This perhaps 
give us a hint that he bore the mame Kumira 
‘Vishqu as the Ongé:lu plates No. 1 would make 
us infer, No information of a historical charac- 
ter is given in regard to him. ‘Then follows 
his son Chatapallava identified in the table 
with Skandavarman of the Uravapalli nnd other 
grants, Even that name serms to be a mere 
eponymous name, the later tables giving instead 
the name merely Pallava, It is in his son 
‘Virakarcha that emerges the first historical 
character, Tle is suid to have geasped the com 
plete insignia of royalty together with the hand 
of the daughter of “the ehief of the serpents” 
thereby becoming famous, Put in ordinary 
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language this would menn that he married a 
‘Naga Princess and thereby acquired title to 
sovereignty of the region over which he ruled. 
This obviously has no connection with the birth 
of Tondaman-llexi-Tiraiyana who, according to 
the trauition embodied in the classieal poem 
Perumbaparruppadai, was the son of a Chola 
‘king by a Naga Princess whose union with him 
‘was not exnetly what Viraktreha’s union as 
described is intended to be. The former is purely 
an affair of love which may even be regarded as 
A liaison. Virakarehe’s is a regular marringe to 
Princess and, through her, the acquisition of 
sovereignty. Neither the detail of the marriage 
nor the acquisition of sovereignty will agree 
with the story of Tati-Tiraiyan, ‘The explana 
tion of this apparently is that the Pallava 
chieftain, whoever he was, contracted a marriage 
with a more influential Naga chieftain in the 
neighbourhood and thereby acquired his title to 
the territory which came to be assooiated with 
the Pallavas. We have already noted that the 
Satavahana ‘Viceroy of the region round Adoni 
was the great commander Skandantga. Wo 
also noted tha even before his time the territory 
round Chittaldrug, extending westwards to the 
ea almost, was in the possession of a family 
which went by the name Gutukula the members 
of which family sometimes desoribed themselves 
as Sitavahanas also. ‘This would mean that they 








YH 
vere a clan of the Satavahanas other than that: 
which held rale over the Dakhan, but connected 
by blood and perhaps even by alliance with that 
lan. At one time undor the rale of the later 
Sitavahanas these Nagas appear to. have ex. 
tended thelr authority and even acquired a 
considerable portion of the kingdom of the 
Sitavahanas themselves. If the Pallava chief 
tain in the neighbourhood made himself sufi 
ciently distinguished and contracted a matringe 
alliange with these Nagas from whom came the 
carly Sitarthana queen Naganiks, it would have 
been possible for him to have become recugnised 
‘a feudatory sovereign of the region of either 
tho Sstayahauas themselves nominally, or of 
their successors the Nagas. ‘This hint, vague as 
{tis in tho inscription, sooms to let ns into the 
sooret of the rise of this dynasty of the Pallavas 
to power, and moy givo us even a clue to the 
time when these Pallavas should have risen to 
the kingly position. ‘This must hare happened 
at a time when tho Sitavahanas as a raling 
yoasty had passed away, and the attempt at 
the assertion of the Gupta power over this region 
under Somadra Gupta had in a way shaken the 
authority of the older dynasties and left the 
field open for new dynasties to spring up. The 
character of the invasion of Samudragupta itself 
makes it clear that the whole of the western, 
portion of the ompiro of the Andhras was in the 
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hands of a power whom for some good ressoh 
Samudragupta did not attack. One such reason 
might have beon that they held possession of the 
territory with some power. It is likely that 
their authority was not readily acquiesced in by 
the smaller chieftains, feudatories of the Sata- 
vahanas along the east coast, If this surmise 
should turn out correct it is possible to conceive 
that the western portion was held by the power- 
fal faroily of the Nagas, relations of the Sita- 
vahahas, and the Pallavas were among the 
feudatories who showed a ready inclination to 
throw off tho Satovahana yoke, When Samudra- 
gupta had come and gone, the western power, 
whatever that was, might have entered into a 
marriage alliance with the Pallavas and recog- 
nised them in the position to which they had 
already risen by their own efforts. ‘This state 
of affairs seems supported from what is said of 
‘Virakrcha’s successor. Skandasishya, son of 
‘Virukarcha succeeded the father and is described 
as “the moon in the sky of his family”; in 
other words the most distingnished member &f 
the family. Ho seized from King Satyaséna the 
“ Ghatika” of the Brahmans. We already indi 
vated the possibility that the Satynséna here 
referred to may be Mahakshatrapa Svami Satya. 
sna of the coins whose time would be the ninth 
Aeoude of the 4th century A.D. “We donot know 
definitely that the power of the Mahakshatrapas 
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extended as far south as to come into 
contact with the Pallavas. ‘The probability 
seems to be the Pallavas co-operated with the 
dymsty of the Western Dakhan in a war 
with the Kshatrapas of Malva who might, it 
is possible, have made an effort to extend 
their authority southwards into the region of 
of the Dakbao. 





Decavexce or tux Axpnna Power. 


‘The state of things foreshadowed in the 
provious section is confirmed by the history of 
the decadence of the power of the Andhras who 
held sivay for more than thrwe centuries in the 
whole of the Dakhan extending even into the 
‘Tamil country round Kiincht. According to 
Professor Rapson an elaborate study of the coins 
‘and inscriptions relating to this dynasty lends to 
the conclusion that after the long reign of 
‘Yagiia-Srt Satakarni the empire broke up into 
two, ‘The Puranas mention only three names 
after this Sttavahana, One of the names Sr 
Chandra could be read on coins found in the 
Tndhradess proper. ‘Thero are three other 
ames also traceable in the coins of this region 
and in the Chanda district of the Central Provine 
ces, The coins of neither of these groups have 
been found in western India, ‘This distributi 
of the coins of the later Andhras seems to j 
the conclusion that the Empire was divided, 
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‘What is more, this investigation seems to confirm 
what theMatsya Purfina has to say regarding 
the dynasties that succeeded the Andhras. This 
portion of the dynastic list according to the 
‘yersion common to several manuscripts of the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Poriyas begins, 
“ Andhranam Samasthi'e rajye tam dhety 
anoaya wepah Sapt-aie-Andhra bhavigyant,” 
meaning that while the Andhras were still 
ruling a family of their servants who were them- 
selves Andhras raled for seven generations. One 
version of tho Matsya Purina, however, has 
« Andhrah Sriparvatiyas oa 12 dei-pangasatan 
sami,” that the Sct Parvatiya Andbras ruled 
for 52 years. ‘Taking the two together wo got to 
this, ‘That one section of the Andhras who 
could be designated Sct Parvattya Andhras who 
were subordinate to the authority of Yagia-Sct 
asserted their independence and raled for 52 
years in the region round Sir Parvata, that is, the 
home territory if tt may be so called, of the 
Andhras. ‘Theve is no mention in thot list of 
‘what had happened to the western portion of 
their territory unless we take the next following 
passage to refer to what probably happened to 
‘that part. ‘Ten Abhiras, servants of the Andhras 
‘as the others, ruled for 67 years. We have an 
Kbbtra governor of the Muhakshatrapa Rudra 
Simba, son of Rudra Daman with » date 103 
which is equivalent to AD. 181. The Abbtra 
2B 
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concerned here is the General Rudra Bhati, son 
of the general Bapaka, the Abhira’ 

‘The Puriqas seem to be correct to this 
extent that the Abba foudatories in the region 
of Gujarat set up rule on their own account 
fn tho Inter yoars of the Andhras, in all 
probability in the years following Yagiia-Srt. 
This would have reference to the early years of 
the third contury A.D., and if the Abbtras ruled 
for G7 years it would bring them practically to 
the ond of the third eontury. ‘The inseription 
of the Abhira king ‘Tsvara Sena at Nasik is a 
‘lear indication that that part of the Andhra 
country was under the role of the Abhmas, 
‘Iévara Séna himself was the son of the Abhtra 
Sivadatta, If with Professor Rapson we can 
take these Abhiras to bo identical with the 
members of the Traikataka dynasty, the ‘Trai- 
Kitaka ora beginning A.D. 249 would be the 
ra of the Abbas as well. ‘The Abbira Tsvara 
‘Séna may therefore be referable to about the 
same time. The inscription found in Jaggayya- 
petin of one Ser Vira-Purusha Datta of tho faunily 
of Ikshvaku, and dated in his 20th year shows 
‘that even the eastern territory of the Andhras 
was passing into other hands. This inscription 
is referable on palwographical grounds to the 
peviod of the later Andras. What is most 
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important to our prosont purpose here is that 
the southern portion, and perhaps by far the 
largest portion of tho Empire of the Andbras, 
‘passed into the hands of a family of feudator 
‘who called themselves Satakarnis as well, and 
had for their capital Banavase (Vaijayantt), 
‘This is the famous Gutu dynasty who give 
themselves the name Naga as well, and who 
have for their crest an extended eobra hood. 
‘Their inscriptions are found in Kanhéri, ip 
Kanara and in the Shimoga district of Mysore, 
‘From their inscriptions so far made available to 
us we know of three generations of these and 
tworeigns, namely, that of Hirttiputra Vishnukada 
Guukulanands Satakarni and his grandson by 
the daughter Sivaskanda Varman, also called 
Siva Skanda Naga Sxt in tho Banavise insorip- 
tion, and Skanda Naga Satavshana in the 
Kanhéri inscription. ‘These two rulers appear 
to have preceded the Kadambas almost, without 
any interval. It would appear as though the 
Kadambas made the conquest of the territory 
‘which became associated with them from this 
Siva Skenda Varman himsclf. ‘Tho inscriptions 
of this dynasty at Kanhéri may be taken as an 
indication of the extent of the territory to which 
they had become heir whon the Satavahana 
power decayed, ‘These were themselves Sata- 
Kamis, and almost from the commencement 
of the rule of the Satavahana held possession of 
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the southern vieoroyalty for them. ‘Their 
ascot to independent power would again support 
the statement of the Puripas that it was the 
‘ndhrabbyityas that ascended to power and inde- 
pendence while yet tbo Andhras were still 
ruling. It is these Cafukula successors of the 
Andliras in the territory immediately adjoining 
that of the Pallavas that must be the Naga 
family by a marriage alliance with which Vira- 
arch was able tomake good his pesition as ruler 
fof the south-eastern viceroyalty of the Andbras, 
Probably the Pallavas in the locality of the 
Prakrit charters fought and took possession, of 
the territory from the later Andhras. It may be 
that the Sxt Parvatiya Andhras and the Pallavas 
of the Sanskrit charters, at least the early mem- 
bers among them, either felt it necessary, ot 
considered it advantagoous, to got their possession 
validated by this alliance with, and countenance 
of, perhaps the most powerful among the suc- 
cessors of the Andbras. It may be possible even 
that the Princess mother of Sivaskanda Varman 
Skanda Naga had married the Pallava chieftain 
perhaps a Mahabhoja, as holding an important 
vieeroyalty of the Andhras. If this surmise 
should tum out correct, as we have as yet no 
direct evidence to confirm it, Sivaskanda Naga 
Get of the western inscriptions would be the 
Skandasishya of the Pallava inseriptions. Such 
f position for Skanda Varman would be in 
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accordance with the tradition associated with the 
foundations of the dynasty of the Kadambas, 


‘Lrowr row Kanaacoa Inscrreri0ss. 

According to the tradition as we find it re- 
corded in the inscription of Kekustha Varman, 
it was a Brahman by namo Mayra-Serman who 
went to complete his Vedie studies to the 
« Brahman settlement,” (Ghatika) ot Kéncbt, 
There he got into a quarrel with either some 
cavalry men, or an important officer of the cavalry 
of the Pallavas, and gave up the life ofa Brahman 
and assumed that of a warrior. He was sosuccess- 
ful in his new life when he acquired possession of 
all the forest country up to Srt Parvata, laid the 
great Bina under contribution, and otherwise 
made himself a very considerable obstacle to the 
prolensions of the Pallavas who wore just then 
rising into importance, ‘The Pallava monarch 
for the time being considered it prudent to 
recognise the redoubtable Brahman as a military 
officer of his with the government of a con- 
siderable provines extending from the sea in 
the west to the eastern limit of * Préhtra.” 
Who were the Vallavas to appoint this Brah- 
man to the Governorship of the province whose 
capital was Banavase ? ‘The Pallavas must have 
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possessed the territory which the Brahman 
perhaps made his own, and'“then the Pallavas 
rightfully conferred it upon the Brahman as his 
fief, It it had not beon so, there is no sense in 
a Kadamba inscription claiming this as the 
rightful foundation of their title to the province, 
It scems therefore that the alliance between the 
Naga and the Pallava'which gave the title to the 
Pallava for the possession of the whole of the 
territory means nothing more than an alliance 
between the Pallavas and the Ontus. This alliance 
resulted in the Pallavas becoming ultimately 
rulers not onlyof the Pallava territory properbut of 
practically the whole Empire of the Andbras, as 
much of it at any rate as bad not gone into the 
possession of others like the Abhtras and 
the Tkshyakus of the cast. This assumption 
would satisfactorily oxplain the setting up of 
the Kadamba power in the region which was 
peculiarly the province of the Catus. If that 
should turn out to be so, the statement regarding 
Skandasishya that he took from Satyasina the 
ghatita of the Brahmans would become not 
merely possible but very likely. It is perhaps 
a subsidiary branch of this family of the Cafus 
that ultimately overthrow the Kadambas in this 
region, and founded the dynasty of the Chalukyas, 
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CHAPTER x. 


‘Taw PALLAvAS AND tHe Gaxoas. 


It has already been shown above that the 
Pallava overlordship of ‘the territory associated 
with the Kadambas indicates that the Pallavas 
succeeded to the whole of the southern portion 
ofthe Andhra Empire. This accessionot torritory 
to the Pallavas is explained by the fact of a mar- 
riage alliance between the Pallavasand arace of 
the Nagas who held the southern viceroyalty in 
Dohalf of the Satavahanas, and claimed to belong 
to the same clan of the Satakarnis as well. A. 
similar position of overlonlship over the Gangas 
is given to the Pallavasiin the so-called Penukon- 
da-plates' of the early Ganga, Madhava, the 
third of the name according to the complete list 
of Mr. B.L, Rice. ‘These plates record the gift 
ota number of villages adjoining Parigi about 
seven milos north of Hindupur in the Anantapur 
district, and therefore quite on the borders of the 
Kolar distriot with which the rale of the Gangas 
is peculiarly associated. ‘The document being 
undated the late Dr. Fleet, who heid that 
most of the Ganga plates hitherto known were 
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spurious, records it as his opinion that these plates 
must be regarded genuine, with the remark 
that “A.D, 475 seems a vory good date for it.” 
‘The plates give a gencalogy 





Konkaivarman 
atuahava 

Aypavaenan 
Muthave 


In regard to the first two there is nothing 
worthy of note except that according to other 
records of this dynasty Konkagi-Varman had 
the name Madhava and was the uncle of the 
other Madhava rather than the father. ‘This 
difference may be explained on the ground 
that the table given here isa list of succession 
not necessarily from father to son. Ayya- 
varman may be Ariyavarman, and may be syno- 
nymous with Ari-Varman and Hari-Varman, 
and even possibly with Krishnavarman as Mr. 
Rico suggests. What is of peculiar importance 
jn vogard to him in connection with the Ballavas 
fs that he was installed by a Maharajah Simbs 
varman, “the Tndea of the Pollava kala” ‘in 
1 literal sense’ (gathartham), His successor, 
‘according to this record, Madhava, had the 
‘alternative name Simhavarman, and he is said to 
have boon similarly installed ‘in the literal 
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sense’ by Maharaja Skaodavarman of the 
Pallavas. According to the other records of these 
Gangas however a Vishnugopa comes after 
Ayyavarman. Mr. Rice who is the editor of ‘the 
Penukonda plates finds it possible that there is 
‘an omission of the name in these plates by the 
fault of the engraver. It seems likely however 
from the unanimity of the records in respect of 
this ruler Vishnugopa, that a ruler by name 
‘Vishougops, did precede Madhava, the last of 
the name in this pedigree, whether he was the 
latter's father or grandfather; or there is still 
the possibility that he might have been an uncle 
for which assumption there is no authority in 
any of the records. ‘The fact that Simhavarman 
installed Ayyavarman and that he was followed 
by aruler with the name Vislmugope, and that 
this Visbpugopa was followed by a ruler who 
was installed by a Pallava Skanda Varman seem 
to imply a Pallava overlordship over the Gangas. 
If as suggested above Vishnugops, happened to 
‘bo an uncle or granduncle of Midhava the name 
Simhavarman given to Madhava would be an 
honour done to Simhavarman who installed 
Ayyavarman on the throne. ‘There is therefore 
reference to a Pallava ruler Simhavarman who 
must have had a successor following, either 
immediately or in the next generation, by name 
Skandavarman with just the possibility that the 
‘Vishpugopa of the Gangas was name given to 
24 
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the ruler in honour of a Vishnugopa, the Pallava 
overlord. If this possibility should turn out a 
fact then we have this Pallava succession : Simba 
varman, Vishugopa and Skandavarman, Ac- 
cording to the Udaiyéndram grant we have had 
‘a succession Skandavarman, Simbavarman, an- 
other Skandavarman followed by a Nandivarman, 
and we have for good reasons regarded this 
Simbavarman as the son of Skandasishya, father 
of Yuvamahiraja Vishnugopa, ‘The possibility 
‘of connection therefore between the Pallava 
sovereigns of the Penukonds plates and the sue- 
cession list of the Pallavas we have arrived at 
seems clearly indicated to the period following 
the reign of Skandasishya or Skandavarman IT; 
Dut the identification of the actual rulers is not 
thereby made easy. Simhayarman I, his younger 
Drother Vishnugopa and Skandavarman the son 
of Simhavarman may be one set of names, if 
‘that is the order in which they ruled ; for our 
present purpose it would quite do if Simha- 
yarman was followed by Skanda Varman, 
‘Vishougopa being a mere Yuvamahartja. There 
is another alternative ; the three names referred 
to may be Simhavarman II son of Yuvamaharaja 
‘Vishougops, his son Maharija Vishnugopa of the 
Chara plates followed by the name Skanda- 
‘yarman, the son of Simhavarman I, if this had 
been the order of the Pallava succession. Which- 
ever of the two alternatives should ultimately 
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‘tum out correct the three Ganga rulers Ayya- 
varman, Vishnugopa and Madhava, the second 
or third of the name, must have ruled in the 
period between Skandasishya or Skandavarman 
TI, and Simhavarman the father of Simhavishnu 
of the dynasty of the great Pallavas that, for 
good reasons, we have ascribed to the period 
A.D. 880 to A.D, 500. Even the approximate 
date of these rulers would depend entirely upon 
the arrangement of the Pallava order of suc- 
cession. After Skandavarman II we might take 
it almost cortain from the Uravapalli plates that 
Simhavarman I succeeded the father, Vishpu- 
gopa being the Yuvamahsraja under him. It 
‘Vishnugopa did not rale Simhavarman was pro- 
bably followed by Simhavarman II Skanda- 
‘varman perhaps having been very young. It i 
also likely that he was followed by Vishpugopa 
II of the Chura plates, he in tam being sue- 
ceeded by Skandavarman III; then must have 
followed the dynasty of the other son Kumira 
Vishnu I. If we can safely follow the Valar- 
palaiyam plates, Kumaravishpu must have been 
succeeded by Buddhavarman, Nandivarman 
following then. ‘The fact however that the 
‘Velarpslaiyam plates speak of a host of rulers 
following Buddhavarman before Nandivarman 
fat Iast succeeded would indicate that Simba- 
varman I was probably followed by Kumara- 
vishnu; he by his son Buddhavarman perhaps 
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followed for a short whilo by Kumaravishnu TI, 
‘The succession perhaps passed then to Simba- 
vishau II of the table; then Vishyugopa II; 
thea Skandavarman III and lastly Nandivarman. 
‘Wo may accept this order of succession tenta- 
tively till we get more clear lead as to the 
actual order of succession of theso. If we turn 
to the Vayalar plates for this lead it would be 
difficult tofind any. Simhavarman the father of 
Simhavisbnu is prodeded by Vishpugopa whom 
we might take to be the second of the name. 
Ho is preceded by a Simhavarman which is so 
far correct. He is preceded by another Simba- 
yarman and the only Simhavarman available is 
Simhavarman I of the table, He is preceded by 
five namas 28 to 27 which are the names found 
in the Udaiyéndmn plates already referred to, 
of which No. 28 Simhavarman must be one. 
Nos. 15 to 22 seem difficult of adjustment on the 
table; some of the names are new and there is 
also confusion in the order. As was pointed 
‘out almwady this list seems to bea jumble of 
‘various genealogies collected and put together as 
the order of succession without a correct know- 
ledge of the actual succession. Tt would there- 
fore be better to accept the arrangement last 
suggested namely Simhavarman the eldest son 
of Skandasishya being followed by Kumara- 
vishyu Tand then by Buddhavarman and 
pethaps even by Kuméravishnu IJ, the 
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succession going back to the son and grandson 
of Visbyugopa I, and then on to ason and 
grandson of Simhavisbpu. That will bring 
Simbavishnu, Vishnugopa and Skandavarman of 
the Penukonda plates late in the succession 
making the date A.D. 475 for the plates possible. 
It may even be somewhat later, Skandavarman 
was according to the Veluxpalaiyamplates fol- 
lowed by Nandivarman ; then comes in a break 
in the succession as far as our present knowledge 
of it goes, ‘Then follows the line of Simhavar- 
man, father of Simbavishou; Nandivarman, 
Simhavarman, Simhavishpu and Mahéndravar. 
man occupying almost a ceutury, and porhaps a 
little more, between Simhavarman of the Penu- 
Konda plates and Narasimhavarman the great 
Pallava whose accession might be dated approxi- 
mately about 600 AD. 

It was already pointed out that the Ganga 
territory lay in the Anantapur and Kolar districts 
partioularly, and later on extended to take in 
Practically the whole of the Mysore district as 
Well with an alternative capital at ‘Talakad. 
Kolar however is regarded as the ancestral capital 
of this dynasty even when the capital was actually 
at Talakad; and the hill Nandi is regarded as 
peculiarly the hill of the Gangas. Aocording to 
one traditional verse defining the boundaries of 
Tondamandalam, the Pallava territory proper, 
the western boundary is fixed at Pavalamalai 
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(Coral hill); according to another it is taken 
westwards to Rishabhagiri, ‘The former appa 
rently denotes the foothills of the astern Ghauts 
that skirt the foot of the plateau and have a 
westward trend till they strike the Western 
Ghauts beyond the Nilgivis; while the latter is 
obviously the hill Nandi. ‘This latter boundary 
perhaps explains the overlordship which was 
clearly admitted by the Gangas themselves accord- 
ing to the Penukonda plates. It is clear from 
this that the original territory of the Gangas, at 
least the eastern part of it, formed a portion of 
the Tondamandalam and the Pallava claim to 
overlordship rested upon a sound historical basis. 
‘The overlordship claimed in regard to the terri- 
tory specially associated with the Kadambas was 
already explained as being due to the Pallavas 
becoming heir to the territory by virtue of « 
‘Naga marriage, that is, the marriage of Virakar- 
cha with the Naga princess which gave him a 
wife and a kingdom together. This historical 
‘union has nothing whatever to do with the period 
of the Tonjaman Tjanh-Tiraiyan of Kinch. We 
thus see that the period extending from the 
latter half of the fourth eontury down to almost 
the commencement of the seventh is occupied 
by what scoms a continuous succession of Pallava 
rulers. Anything like an interregnum postu. 
lated by the late Mfr. Venkayya, within which 
has to be brought of not merely the great Chola 
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Karikale, but the succession of political changes 
centering round his name and that of his succes. 
sor for a generation or two at the lowest seems 
impossible 


‘Tun Taeony oP Inrennvoyuat BaSeuess, 


Alter all this theory of @ Chola interregnum 
in the fifth century rests upon the flimsy founda- 
tion of the eleventh century information that a 
‘Trilochana Pallava reclaimed the forest country 
of the coded districts and started a dynasty of 
the Pallavas from whom the later rulers of the 
locality claimed descent. This reclamation of 
the forest country is clearly indicated to have 
deen the achievement of the first important 
member of the Pallava Prakvit charters who is 
given no name and who is credited with having 
bestowed crores of money and a hundred thousand 
ox ploughs. Nothing could be clearer than this 
statement in regard to the reclamation of the 
forest country by him. ‘The fact that he is 
referred to only by the term Bappadava (revered 
father) and not by any other specific name points . 
to the fact that his services were specially dis- 
tinguished in regard to this matter, and that he 
lett such @ deep impression upon the people that 
it was hardly necessary he should be defined by a 
specific name, Although Dr. flultzsch attempted 
another explanation of the expression occurring 
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in the Uruvapalli plates in regard to Simba- 
varman II that he was “a worshipper at the feet 
of the Bhattiraka Maharaja Bappadeva” as 
‘meaning his father, it wil bear the interpretation 
that the Bappadéva described as the Bhattarake 
Maharaja is the Bappadéva of the Prakrit char- 
ters, the founder of the authority of the Pallavas 
in the Teluga districts, ‘The objection to Dr. 
Hultesch’s interpretation quite justifiable in 
regard to later documents, is, in regard to this 
particular document, that Vishnugopa was not a 
‘Mabaraja and could not perhaps exactly be 
Aesoribed as Bhatisraka Maharaja, There is no 
{indication of reason for the departure in respect 
of him particularly. If Trilochana Pallava were 
regarded by Inter tradition to be credited with 
hhaving cleared the forest country to turn it into 
‘occupied land, here was Bappadava’s work which 
later tradition might indicate as that of Tri- 
lochana Pallava. It is just possible that Bappa- 
devas name was some equivalent of ‘Trilochana 
(iva) taking the fact that his son called himself 
Sivaskanda-Varman into consideration. If he 
ore anything like the name Siva he could be 
spoken of as ‘Tyilochana and the late tradition 
seems to be an echo of the achievement of Bappa- 
eva himself, 

‘On palseographical considerations above the 
Prakrit charters have to be regarded earlier 
then thesouthward march of Samudragupta, that 
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is about A.D. 850; Samudragupta’s date being 
Known it is impossible to bring either of the 
‘two Vishnugopas that figure in the genealogical 
table to a date about A.D. 850. Vishnugopa of 
Kancht, the contemporary of Samudragupta, 
must have been a ruler different from the two 
‘Vishgugopas of the later table, ‘Therefore then 
after the Sitevahanas, we have the Pallava 
dynasty or dynasties of the Prakrit charters, then 
follows the reign of Vishnugops, and then the 
dynasty of the Sanskrit charters to whose history 
‘actually we shall now turn, 





‘Pus Onnoxorostoay Daroat 1 
que LOKavrpudoa. 

‘Tho Archeological Department of Mysore 
discovered a manuscript of a Digambara Jaina 
work named Lokavibhaga of which an account 
is given in their report for 1909-10. ‘The sub- 
{jeot trented of is Jaina cosmography. ‘The work 
‘was supposed to have been first given by word of 
mouth by Vardhaména himself, and is said to 
have beon handed down through Sudharma and 
‘a succession of other teachers. Rishi Simbastri 
or Simhastira made a translation of it, apparently 
from the Prakrit into Sanskrit, ‘The work is 
said to have been finally eopied some considerable 
time before the dato of the copy (pura) by Muni 
Sarvanandin in the village named Patalika 
(Sirappidiripaliyar; Cuddalore New ‘Town) in 
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the Panardshtra (Bina country); then follows 
the date of the completion of this task. It was 
in the year 22 of Simhavarman, the Lord of 
Kancht, and in the year 80 past 800 of the Saka 
year; in other words Saka 980. ‘his piece of 
information is confirmed by two other manuscripts 
of the work since discovered. ‘The late Dr. Fleet, 
who was suspiefous of early Sakn dates, after 
having examined the date carefully, and making 
correction in respect of the month and date, 
has arrived at the conclusion that it is equivalent 
to the year A.D. 458. ‘Tho Simbavarman under 
reference therefore must have begun to rule in 
A.D.486. Unfortunately for us there axe tro 
Simhavarmans according to our genealogical 
table, Simhavarman I and Simhavarman II. As 
we have arranged it on the table three reigns 
come between the one and the other. It is just 
possible that the reference is to Simhavarman I 
except for the fact that Skandasishya’s reign 
would be very long having regard to the Satya- 
séna datum already examined. If the Simha- 
varman referred to in the Penukonda plates is 
Simhavarman II as we have shown reasons that 
ho was the person referred to, the Lokavibhaga 
‘was a work that was composed in the reign of 
Simbavarman IT having regard to the fact that 
the Penukouda plates are datable about A.D. 
475, A.D. 496 t0.475 isa poriod of 40 years, 
‘and might be regarded long enough for the reign 
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of two kings and of part of the reign of a third. 
After the Skandavarman referred to in the 
Penukonda plates there should have followed 
threo rulers before we come to Mahéndravarman 
‘whose date would be somewhere near A.D. 600; 
namely, Nandivarman, Simbavarman, the imme- 
diate successor of Nandivarman according to 
Velupalaiyam plates, his son Simbavishnu fol- 
lowed by Mahéndravarman. One century might 
be considered too long a period for three reigns 
‘onan average computation ; but there is nothing 
impossible about it if one had been an unusually 
long reign or it any two of them had been fairly 
long reigns. ‘The possibility of anything like an 
interregnum, in which we could work in the 
‘kings and potentates associated with Karikala 
‘and intimately connected with the so-called 
Samgam literature, would then be obviously im- 
possible. 

AS a result of this somewbat detailed investi- 
gation the trend of Early Pallava History may 
be described as follows: While yet the Oholas 
were ascendent in the south holding ‘Tonda- 
mandalam under their cootrol with Kancht for 
its capital the later Satavahana under Vasishtt- 
putra Pulumavi made an effort at conquering 
‘the country answering exactly to the Tonda- 
mandalam extending from North Pennar to 
South Pennar. ‘This offort is reflected in Tamil 
literaturo by roferences to various incidents in the 
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struggle between the Ariyar or Vagugar on the 
one side and the ‘Tamil rulers, particularly the 
Cholas on the other. Among these rulers stands 
out the name of Ilatn-Senni who is given credit 
for having defeated the Paradavar of the south 
and the Vadugar of the north in one context. 
In another ho is similarly oredited with having 
crushed the Vadugar at Pali on the west coast. 
‘That these Vadugar should be no other than the 
Andhras is in evidence in @ passage of the 
Pattinappalai whore Karikala is said to have 
brought under his control the Oliyar and then 
the Aravalar and then the Vadogar, these last 
being interpreted by the commentator as those 
next north to the Aruvalar 

‘The region indicated by this reference is the 
region which would correspond exactly to the 
south-east frontier province of the Andbras 
dominated by Dhanakataka (Amaravati), In 
this region at one time the Sstavahanas had so 
far sucoeeded as to create a frontier province 
under a Naga general Skanda Naga who is des- 
cribed as a Mahasénapati, Under Pulumavi 
therefore the war had gone on for a considerable 
time. After the death of Karikala, owing 
apparently to the oivil war that raged in the 
Chola country, the Oholas lost hold on the country 
almost up to the banks of the southern Pennar 
as the ship coins of the Andhras in this region 
findieate, It was during that period that the 
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Andhras felt the necessity of a viceroyalty in 
the south-east of an important character to which 
none other than a great general and possibly 
even a blood relation of the ruling family was 
considered necessary. After some time, probably 
in the reign of Yagiia Sri, they felt the viceroy 
alty_ so far sottled as to appoint a local chieftain 
of some influence to the position. This appa- 
rently was the Bappadava roferred to in the 
earliest Prakrit inscription accessible to us. His 
gift of money and a large number of ox-ploughs 
seems to be a continuation of the good work 
begun by Karikila of destroying jungle and 
ereating arable land from it, and digging tanks 
and providing for irrigation. ‘This chieftain is of 
‘the Bharadvaja Gotra like the later Pallavas, and 
both he and hisson ruled over Kancht as their 
headquarters. Whether these were in any manner 
connected with the ‘Tondamandalam of Tl 
‘Tiraiyan, Viceroy ot Kincht, in the ago immo- 
diately preceding is not known, Tlari-Tiraiyan’s 
viceroyalty pnssod on to Chola Tlati-Killi, the 
younger brother of Nedamudi-Killi, After the 
viceroyalty of this princo we do not hear of 
Kancht being under the Cholas. It is very 
probably then that it passed into the hands of 
the Pallavas. As was already pointed out there 
were four generations of these rulers, it may be 
two dynasties of tyro rulers each, who ruled over 


this territory 
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‘Whether the territory passod to another dynasty, 
or whether it was the same dynasty that con- 
tinued, we do not know for certain; but it is 
clear that the territory of the Pallavas had 
broken up at least into three as in the Harissna 
ingoription of Samudragupta three rulers at least 
ate said to be governing the territory under the 
early Pallavas. ‘That insoription refers to 
Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugra Séna of Palakka 
‘and Vishnugopa of Kancht. ‘This probably was 
the result of a struggle between the new 
dynasty of the Tkshvikus who came from the 
north and occupied the eastern portion of the 
Satavahana territory, and the Pallavas of the 
south, ‘The ralers of Palakka and Vengi may 
have been offshoots of this intrading dynasty of 
the Tkshvaka king St Vira Purusha Datta. 
If that is so, Vishnugopa of Kancht would 
represent the native Pallava as against the new 
dynasty of intruders from the north. Samudra- 
gupta’s defeat of these rulers seems to have 
brought about a change in Kanebi. Vishnu- 
gopa’s power was apparently undermined by the 
defeat and his throne was usurped by the 
founder of the Dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, 
‘This seems the actual course of events as Vish- 
‘ugopa’s name is not mentioned in any of the 
charters, and Virakurcha is the man who is said 
first to have acquired possession of this territory 
along with tho hand of the Naga princess. This 
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clearly indicates a struggle, and the stroggle 
must have been between Vishnugopa himself 
and a collateral branch of the family, it may bo, 
who sought the alliance of the powerful Nagasin 
the immediate west. Viraktrcha or Viravarman 
who, we have pointed out, might be the unnamed 
son-in-law of the Catu chief of Banavase whose 
son is named Skanda Naga in one of the records 
and Skandavarman in the other. ‘This Skanda-, 
varman was apparently the Skandasishya of the 
Sanskrit charters. In other words Viravarman 
became heir alike to the south-eastern Vieeroy- 
alty of the Sstavahanas held by the Naga 
general first in behalf of the Sttavahanas and 
later by the usurping local dynasty of the 
Pallavas of the Prakrit chartors, it may be by 
right of birth, but certainly by an act of policy. 
‘Through his wife he became alike heir to. the 
most powerful south-westem —_viceroyal- 
ty of the Cafu family of the Satakarnis, thus 
‘uniting under one ruler the whole southern block 
of Satavahana territory about the time that the 
northern most part of that kingdom was 
being disputed for by the Nagas from tho 
south, and the reviving power of the Kshatrapas 
from the north. Either Virakurcha himself or 
his son Skandavarman was able to reassert the 
authority of the Pallavas over the territory 
tending as far north as Vengi. Several of the 
Sanskrit charters wereissted from their victorious 
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camp in variousof the well-known localities along 
the lower course of the Krishna, Skandasishya’s 
son Simhavarman, perbapsmach more the young- 
erson Vishnugopa, probably took part in this ro- 
conquest of the north for the Pallavas. Another 
on Kumira Vishnu who probably ascended the 
‘throne after his elder brother Simbavarman is 
given credit for the conquest of the Chola coun- 
try ; that is the first effort at expansion 
southwards by the Pallavas, The history of 
the next following generations is somewhat 
obsoure, but when we come to Simbavarman 
‘and his son Simhavishau we are more or lesson 
firm historical ground. ‘There was a reassertion 
of the Pallava authority over the Chola country 
‘under Simbavishnu, and Mahéndravarman was 
able tomake very much more of permanent, 
advance. 
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Tn the meanwhile changes of a momentous 
‘charactor had taken place to the west of the 
Pallava territory. The region of the Naga 
‘chieftains, cousins of the ruling Satavahanas, 
hhad been taken either in the reign of Skandavar- 
‘man himself or his somewhat feeble successor by 
‘an enterprising Brabman who succeeded almost as 
‘rebel in putting an end to the Pallava power 
in the northern half of their territory extending 
southwards from Set Sailam, Ho extended his 
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power s0 far as to levy contributions from the 
torritory of the Banas immediately to tho west 
and south of the Pallava territory proper. ‘The 
Pallavas apparently recognised his hold upon 
his native country by conferring it asa fief upon 
him thereby purchasing peace and perhaps a 
restoration of the Pallava territory of the Coded 
Districts, This achiovement of Mayra Sarman, 
the Veda Scholar, must have taken placo in the 
reign of Skandavarman himself or in that of his 
son Simhavarman, A cortain number of genera- 
tions of these had actually ruled. We find the 
Pallavas slowly gaining strength and reasserting 
their authority over the Gangas by successively 
anointing and thus ratifying the succession of 
two Ganga rulers. | ‘The inference of a weakening 
of the power of the Kadambas at that time seems 
possible and this was taken advantage of by a 
feudatory dynasty of the Kadambas, themselves 
a dynasty connected with them by blood and 
perhaps similarly claiming authority from the 
Satavahanas themselves. ‘These are the western 
Ohslukyas who like the Kadambas claimed to 
dolong to the Manavyasa Gotra, and described 
thomselves as ‘Hiiritiputra. ‘Their, later 
charters trace their descent from the ralers of 
‘Ayodhyaand lay claim, in their behalf, to belong 
to the family of Ikshvakus ; the Cholas laid claim. 
to the same descent as did Scr Vira Purusha 
Datta, the interlopor in the eastern halt of the 
6 
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Andhra territory. By the time that Simbavishnu 
had placed himself firmly on the throne of 
Kinch, the Chajukyas had so far established 
themselves in power first in the north-western 
part of the Andhra dominions gradually extend- 
ing downwards to occupy what belonged to the 
Gatu Nagas, the cousin-viceroys of the Andhras. 
It is in this frontier that they eame into contact 
with the Pallavas necessarily hostile as it meant 
fn expansion of Chajukya power and territory 
in that direction, It is then there began the 
‘war between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
which is the feature of their later history. 








; 











CHAPTER Xt. 
‘Kanour, tHe Centre or vim Pantavas. 


During the whole period of their history ex- 
tending from about A.D. 200 to the end of the 
9th century the Pallava power centred round 
Kanchi, which became definitely associated with 
them, at any rate from the days of Samudragupta 
onwards, though a very much earlior ruler states 
in a charter that he issued that he ruled from 
Kanchi, Kancht was the contre and capital of 
the region known to tho Tamils as Tondaman- 
dalam and the Pallavas camo into possession of 
that region exactly. ‘They show almost from 
the beginning of their history, to have brought 
along with them the culture of the north, that 
is Aryan culture as distinguished from what 
‘may be called Dravidian, ‘Their charters were 
all issued either in Prakrit or in Sanskrit. It 
may even bo regarded that during their age 
Sanskrit literature came in for some encourage- 
mont in the region which must be regarded 
Pollava. ‘The Jain work Lokavibhaga already 
referred tois a work which was composed in 
Cuddalore in the fifth century. ‘That is not all, 
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‘They seem to have boon great patrons as well, 
of religion and art. With the accession to power 
of the great dynasty of the Pallavas beginning 
with Simhavarman and his son Simbavisbna 
they extended their power southwards and 
Drought it up to the banks of the Kavéri. As a 
Inatter of fact, Simbavishnu is stated to have 
taken possession of the country of the Kaveri, 
‘Throughout this region we see evidence of the 
work of his son Mahéndra-Varman, otherwise 
called Mahéndra-Visbyu. ‘Tho tanks, the cave 
temples, and some even of the smaller temples 
are ascriboble to him. A Sanskait burlesque 
ascribed to him and called Matta-vilasa-prahasana 
is not merely evidence of what may be regarded 
as partiality for Sanskrit literature, bat it also 
throws considerable light upon the religious 
condition of the times. The purpose of the 
work isto bring into ridicule the votaties of the 
various cults that prevailed at the time, An 
asootio Pasupata, » Kapalika and his wife, and a 
Buddhist mendicant are brought into colloquy ia 
the play and held up tovidieule. The omission of 
the Jain in this group may lead to the inference 
that at the time he composed the work Mahén- 
dra_was a Jain, and might thus Tend support to 
tho Saiva tradition that rather Into i his life, he 
‘was converted to Saivism by the Saint Appar. 
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That a work of the character of Matta-vilisa- 
Prahasana should be composed in Kanebt for the 
purpose for which it should have been intended, is 
evidence of a certain degree of provalence of 
Sanskrit learning. ‘This position of Kancht is 
supported by its having been a Ghafika of the 
Brahmans at an earlier period, and by the fact 
that Maytra Sarma of the Kadambas found 
it necessary to go to Kincht to completo his 
Vedic studios, Mabéndra soems to have been 
‘ patron of musio as well, and a short musical 
treatise referable to his time is inscribed 
on the face of the living rock in the great Siva 
temple at Kudimiyamalai in the Padukotta 
state so that Mahéndra in particular was a 
‘patron of art as well as of religion, 


Sansxnrr Lizenarune punixe tue Pynton, 


Among the finds of manuscripts brought to 
light by the search-parties sent out by the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library are 
tvo works ascribed to Dandin, the author of the 
Kavyadaréa, ‘This last work has a vers illus- 
trating a particular kind of composition. ‘The 
verse which has to be of a recondite charactor 
takes for its illustration the city Kancht and its 
rulers the Pallavas. ‘This reference alone 
‘would lead one to suspect that Dandin had some- 
‘thing to do with Kancht. ‘These manuscripts nowly 
brought to light relate to the subject-matter of 
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the prose-work Daéakumars Chavita generally 
ascribed to Dandin. ‘The poetical work seems to be 
called Avanti-Sundari-kathi-sara, and of the 
original prose version a few fragments alone are 
yot available, but the substance of the story is 
Put in pootic form and contains an introductory 
chapter which gives some information regarding 
Danjin himself and his ancestry. ‘The matter 
of peculiar importance to our subject at prosent 
is that Dandin calls himself the great-grandson 
of Bhiravi, the author of Kinttarjuntya, and 
Dandin seems to refer himself to the reign of 
Rajasimha or Narasimha II among the great 
Pallavas. This seems supported by the fact 
recently brought to notice by Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhechatiar that a Ganga king by name 
Durvintta lays claim to having written a com- 
mentary on the fifteonth canto of the Kiratar. 
juntya of Bharavi, In this account Bhairavi is 
also brought into contemporaneity with the 
Chalukya Vishnuvardhana, an ancestor of 
Tayasimba I, who became famous afterwards as 
the founder of the Obtlukya dynasty, ‘This 
Would make Bhairavi a contemporary with either 
‘Mabéndra Pallava himself or his son Narae 
simba I, In either case Bharavi’s Kiratarjuntya 
‘may acoount for the great populatity that this 
particular incident, in the epic tradition of the 
‘manifestations of Siva, attained in this part of 
the country. Apart from its being one of the 
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‘most off-quoted instances of Siva’s bonefloenoe, 
the cutting out of this particular episode on the 
face of the big rock in Mahabalipuram which 
remained somewhat inexplicable till now finds 
satisfactory explanation. Though we have 
another instance of a sculptural illustration of 
this in distant Behar in Chandi Mau, still it was 
matter which could not readily be explained why 
the Tévaram bymners should have pitched upon 
this particular incident among a large variety, 
and the sculptors of Mababalipura should have 
chosen this for an illustration. If Bhairavi and 
Dandin flourished in Kanchi, Kanchr must have 
been a very important centre of Sanskrit learniog 
at the time. 





Gneat Rextorovs Feeaene ry rz County, 


‘This period must also have been one of great 
religious activity. Many of the existing temples 
‘came into existence during this period and most 
of them in Kancht and the surrounding locality 
reesived encouragement and extension. ‘The 
town of Kancht itself is so full of these Pallava 
‘monuments that it would be possible for one to 
make a complete study of Pallava art and archi- 
tecture without going out of it. ‘The great re- 
naissance of religion and literature characteristic 
of the ago of the Guptas in the north found a 
reflex during the age of the Pallavas in Kincht, 
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Both Saivism and Vaishpavism, the two offshoots 
of the school of Bhakti, took form aud shape 
during this period. Literature bearing upon 
both of those in Tamil is almost entirely the pros 
duct of the age of tho Pallavas, Of the 68 Saiva 
Aovotees one of the earliest is the Chola king 
Ko-Sengan who must havo followed the age of 
the Sangam very closely. Wo have shown else- 
‘where! that the eutliest of the Vaishnava Alvars 
‘were in all probability contemporaries of the 
‘Tondaman-Ilvi-Tiraiyan imself. It is not at 
all unlikely that some of the sixty-three Saiva 
‘Adiyars may be referable to an age as early as 
these, ‘The latest among the A]vars is Tiruman: 
gai Ajvar, who lived as cortainly as it is possible 
for us to know tho fact, in the middle of the 
cighth contury. ‘The latest of tho Saiva Adiyars, 
Sundaramarti, lived perhaps a goneration later 
in the closing period of the Pallava dominance 
in the’ south. ‘The greatest’ among the Adiyars 
Sambandar and Appar, two of the three most 
celebrated among the Adiyars, were undoubtedly 
‘contemporaries of Narasimha I. ‘Thus we see 
tho schools of Bhakti, the early features of which 
‘we already find reference to in the Sangam litera- 
ture, began their great development under the 
Pallavas and took the form that they have at 
‘presont, inthis pari. 
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‘Tenrve Borne 1 THe Sours. 


If this happens to be the age during which 
the great majority of temples in the south came 
{nto existence the explanation is here ready. It 
vwas an age when the people were enxious to 
bring themsolves into touch with God and that 
could be done only by means of the cult of 
Bhakti which necessitated the embodying in a 
visible form of the all-beneficent personal God. 
It is possible to traco the history of many of 
these temples to this particular period and the 
work of temple-building, at least so far as 
Siva temples are concerned, is closely associated 
with the early Chola Ko-Obengan. It is 
demonstrable that this great Ohola built temples 
doth to Siva and to Vishyu so that he could be 
described by the Saivas as no less than an 
Adiyar (devotee) among the sixty-three. ‘The 
‘Vaishpava Alvar Tirnmangai refers to him also as 
having constructed 70 temples to Siva, It is 
thus clear that temple-building on a laxge scale 
was only the outward exhibition of the 
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It is to the edlier portion of this period that 
Dr, Vogel relals the sacrificial - inscription 
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discovered at Koetei in Bast Borneo, ‘The lan- 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit, the 
character is Pallava-grantha and the donations 
have relation to the various benefactions and 
gifts that followed the completion of a Brah- 
manical sacrifice by the ruler Mdlavarman, 
‘This document illustrates the prevalence of 
Brahmanism so far out as East Borneo ina 
form which made the celebration of a sacrifice 
of the greatest importance, and which proves 
beyond a doubt, the existence of a colony of 
holy Brahmans that could celebrate sacrifices in 
the distant east, Later, we have it on the 
authority of Fa-Hien that in Sumatra and the 
Malaya Peninsula there were Inrge settlements 
of votaries of the Brahmanical religion, but as 
yet nothing that could be called a community 
of Buddhists. A later traveller of this age, 
‘sing found the prevalence of Sanskrit culture 
in Sumatra so great that all the wealth of 
‘manuscripts that he was able to acquire by years 
of travelling in northern Tndia he could take 
over with him and translate, in the first instal- 
ment of 500 volumes that he despatched, in 
Suimiéra as offering all the facilities that 
India itself gould have offered for that kind of 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Sarvs, 


Among the two principal schools of Bhakti 
cult prevalent in South India, Saivism comes 
in for alarge clientele, Saivism consists in tho 
recoginition of Siva as the supreme beneficent 
deity. Siva is belioved to exercise the functions 
ot creation, protection, destruction, prevention 
from lapses in the enjoyment of the results of 
one’s action, and beneficence. ‘These functions 
he is said to discharge with a view to release 
struggling souls from the bondage resulting 
from their previous action, and to present unto 
them the knowledge of the nature of Siva, so 
that they might ultimately attain to the much 
desired relense. In onter to discharge these 
self-imposed functions of his, Siva assumes the 
position of Lord with the following six att 
Dates: omniseience, limitless contentment, know- 
ledge that does not spring out of experience. 
self-posscssion, undiminished power, and “anit 
Jess power. It is the possession of these qualities, 
exhibiting themselves incextreme purilyjain the 
capacity to destroy the bondage of action and 
to improve the power for good, that gives 
appropriateness to the name of Siva, 
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It is under command of this Supreme Deity 
that souls assume forms, and struggle in the 
world. ‘They work their way gradually through 
the six outer forms of religion, vis., Ldkayata, 
Bauddha, Arhata (Jaina), Mimimsa, Mayavada 
(Advaita) ond Pancharstra by" faithfally 
carrying out the various regulations for conduet 
laid’ down by them. In the course of this 
struggle Siva assumes the forms of the various 
beings that guide these souls, and makes them 
attain to the respective benefits resulting trom 
what’ they do. ‘They pass from this to the 
methods of the inner religion (inner to 
Saivism) such as Saivism, Pasapatam, Vamam, 
Bhairavam, Mahavrtam and Kalamukham, 

Souls in their next stage of development 
enter the inner religions as a result of their good 
action in their pursuit of life in the outer religions, 
‘Then they follow the * path of the Veda,” or 
the regulations of the Smritis and adopt the lite 
of the four eastes and the fowe orders, As a 
result of good action in this method they go to 
heaven and enjoy a higher life, only to be born 
gain on earth at the end of their course of 
enjoyment. As a result, however, of their good 
deeds while living in the path of ‘the Veda and 
by the grace of Siva they got into the “ path of 
Siva,” and understand the signifteance of Charya 
(eonduct), Kriya (duty), and Yoga (contempla. 
tion by concentration). Adopting this course 
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they attain to the position of being at sight of 
Siva (Saldka), or in proximity to him (Samipya) 
or of attaining to a form like him (Sarapa). 
‘Those among them who have weaned themselves 
of the notion of enjoyment cease to be born on 
earth and get rid of the oycle of existence 
as a result of the grace of Siva, Tt will thus 
be clear that, aoording to Saivism, salvation is 
attainable only by means of the Saiva Sid@hanta; 
the only way to attain salvation isby the know- 
ledge of the naturo of Siva; the attainment 
of this knowledge is achioved by the adoption of 
‘the four methods, conduct, eto. ‘The rights and 
ceremonies prescribed by the Veda however, 
produce good fruit, but these letter are not 
ternal. ‘The results of action in the path of 
the ada aro no less productive of bondage than 
evil aotion, only thes> are something like golden 
{etters, while those may be likened to iron ones. 
‘These Iead to the enjoyment of good, but bring 
on re-birth inevitably. It is only the right 
Knowledge of Siva that puts an end to this re- 
birth, OF these four, Saniyai, Kiriyai, Yooam 
and Gianam, the first two constitute what is 
understood by the term Sieadharma. ‘This 
Siva-dtarma is pursued both by an easy path and 
by a difficult path. ‘The mere adoption of the 
rule of conduct laid down in the Sica-dharma 
constitutes the former ; while, as a result of the 
‘adoption of this line of conduct, the affection for 
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Siva has so thoroughly engrossed the whole soul, 
it shrinks from nothing in doing what it con- 
ceives to be pleasing to Siva, ‘This duty ex- 
tends even to the killing of parents and children, 
and the pulling out of one's own eyes in the 
servico that would please the supreme deity. 
‘Those that pursue their unswerving duty to 
Siva in either of these ways constitute his 
Bhaktas. ‘Those that pursue it by the former 
‘method might well be called Vira Saivas, though 
‘his name is reserved for a class of people who 
adopted a similar, but a somewhat modified 
creed. Some of the well-known Adiyars of the 
Saivas actually adopted, according to the tradi 
tional accounts, this method and such classifica- 
tion could not be regarded as actually exclusive, 
‘or really strictly correot. In the ultimate ana- 
lysis Saivism comes to be this. It recognises the 
‘supremacy of Siva as the benefleent deity who 
makes it his function to save souls (paéu) 
from their bondage in the fetters of action 
(paéam, the results of karman or action) ; he 
does this as the result of his own grace. 





‘Baniy Traces 1 Tas, Lrrenarune, 

‘We have already seen that the Sangam liter- 
ature does give evidence of this supremacy of 
Siva though not quite exclusively. In the 
passage already quoted from Narktrar, Siva 
figures first among the four world-ruling deities, 
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Krishna, Baladeva and Skanda taking rank with 
him, In the passage quoted from the Maduraik- 
Koji, Rudran Kappan seoms to goa step fur- 
ther, and indicate more clearly the supremacy of 
ive where he is distinefly placed as the first. 
It will thus be clear that the rudiments wore 
already there in the earliest period to which 
‘Tamil literature ean take us while in the age im- 
mediately following a further vast development 
‘becomes discernible, 
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‘Aroong the Sica Bhaklas a certain number 
stand out us pre-eminently the devotees of Siva, 
‘They attained to this distinction by various kinds 
of service extending from the simplest to the most 
txacting. ‘These ate grouped into two classes by 
the Saivas. ‘The first class consists of sixty-three 
and stand, each one by oneself. ‘Then follow nine 
‘who are taken altogether in one group, constitu 
ting on the whole seventy-two. ‘These are the 
ywongaised Saints of the Ssivas. ‘The Saiva eano- 
M literature of prime importance consists of 
‘one group called 4vupa asa group. ‘This group 
consists of the Tévaram of the three most promi- 
ont of the devotees: Sambandar, Appar, and 
Sundara, ‘The next is Nruvaéagam, Tiravigaipps 
‘and ‘Tivuppalling, ll of them the work of 
AMipikkavisagar. ‘This isfollowed of course, by 
‘an outorop of other literature dependent on these, 
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‘The chronology of these Adiyars cannot yet 
bo regarded as. settled matter, but a rough and 
ready classification of these is possible from  in- 
ternal evidence of their works alone, ‘They 
might all be regarded as pertaining to the age of 
the Pallavas, and this group of devotees had all 
livedand passed away beforetho Pallava dominance 
in South India gave place to that of the Chola, 
Practioally the last of them Sundara composed 
‘a poem of 11 stanzas in which he describes him- 
self poetically as a sorvant of all the rest of them 
who dovoted themselves to the service of Siva, 
‘and the date of Sundara had been for various 
reasons allotted to the commencement of theninth 
century as that of his contemporary Seraman 
Perumal. Bearly ninth century therefore would be 
the downward limit of the sixty-three Nayanmars, 
‘The upward limit is not as easily, or even with 
the same degree of confidence, fixable. One 
at least of tho earliest lends himself to this kind 
of inquiry and that is the early Chola king, 
Ko-Chengan. Even the Saiva hagiologists have 
‘but litle of historfeal detail to give us regarding 
hhim, All that they vouchsafo to us is that a 
spider devoted itself to the service of Siva at 
‘Tiravanaikkaval by weaving its web over the 
linga every dey to provent leaves dropping on 
the image. Every morning, at the same time, a 
white elephant used to come for performing 
worship. ‘The elephant used to sweep off the 
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cob-web, pour over the Tinga the water that it 
had brought in its truok, and offer a few flowers 
similarly brought with it, Wearied by this act 
fof wanton destruction of his own efforts, the 
spider managed to got into the trunk of the 
tlophant and wortied him so much that unable 
‘any longer to bear the pain the elephant struck 
its trank against the earth violently and died; 
the spider also died in its pious efforts to destroy 
the elephant which so regolarly and wantonly 
rnolested him in his act of worship, For this act 
dof devotion the spider was ordained by the grace 
of Sivato be born a Chola prince. Sohe was born 
fof the Chola king Subha Dava and his wife 
Kamalavatt, ‘The only feature of this story that 
right be at all considered historical is, and that 
‘almost. practically the only detail given of his 
iife, that he built the tomple of Tiravanaikkaval 
(Jambakssvaram) across the river Kaveri from 
Trichinopoly. His speciol service of devotion to 
Siva therefore consisted in the construction of 
temples to Siva either by himself or through the 
agenoy of hs officials. A later Vaishnava Alvar 
‘Tirumangai, the last of them, speaking of the 
‘Vishnu temple nt Tirunaraiyar goes out-of his 
sway to state in clear terms ' that he built seventy 
temples to Siva, We may therefore take it 
that he was a historical person who contributed 
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to thie developiaent of Saivism by the particular 
service of constructing numbers of Siva temples, 
and the mention of such by a Vaishnava 
‘Alvar has its own peculiar, significance. Both 
‘Appar and Sambandar of whose age we have 
some precise knowledge, allude in several places 
to the transformation of the spider into the Chola 
king: ‘This would mean that by their time the 
miraculous transformation had got so much into 
‘vogue.that neither they nor their audience had 
any difficulty in accepting it as true, ‘That 
would make Ko-Chengan anterior to the age of 
the great Pallavas of Kancht whose period of 
rule began about A.D. 600. 

‘there is a Ko-Chengan who fought a battle 
against a Shera King whom he threw into prison 
after defeating him in battle. A poet by name 
Poygaiya, who seems identifiable with the Vaish- 
nava Alvar Roygai, celebrated the battle of Ka]u- 
malam (generally taken to the Siyéi) in the 
oom of 40 Stanzas known in ‘Tamil literature 
Kaleali, forty. his identification rests on 
literary and stylistic groundsalone so far, ‘There 
are certain historical considerations that make 
hhim contemporary with the Tondaman Tlath 
‘icaiyan of Kanchi? ‘This line of investigation 
therefore would take Ko-Chengan to a period 
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‘which may be the closing period of ‘the so-called 
Sangam literature. 

Of tho three ‘Tevsram hymners, we have 
referred Sundara to the commencement of the 
ninth contury. The other two were contemporaries 
according to tradition, and sovoral historical cir- 
cumstanees connected with each of the two, 
bring thom into contemporaneity likewise. Appar 
lived to ba a very old man, was born a Saiv 
became a Jain, and at tho Intter end of his life 
returned to Saivism and was instramental in 
converting the groat Pallava king Mahéndravar- 
man. ‘The other, Sembandax, was his younger, 
but the more distinguished contemporary, who 
visited another Saiva devotee Sirattondar in the 
course of his peregrinations at Tirachengattan- 
gudi. This Siruttondar was the gonoral of 
‘Mahéndra’s son Narasimha, and rendered valiant 
sorvioe to his master in the destruction of Vatapt 
(Badami), the onpital of the Westorn Chalukyas 
under Palikesin IL. This battle was fought 
some time about A.D. 642, and thereforo theso 
tivo Sambandar and Siruttondar must have lived 
about that time and a little later. Appar, as tho 
colder, was apparently the contemporary of the 
father and tho son among the Pallava rulers, 
and probably lived to the middie of the sevonth 
‘century. The Adiyars who are referred to eithor 
ditectly or allusively in the works of these two, 
Sambandar and Appar, have to be classified as 
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the early Adiysrs; Sambandar and Appar and 
their contemporaries as perhaps the middle ones ; 
Sundara, Seraman Peruma] and those that could 
bbe associated with them as the last ones. Ko: 
Chengan was probably one of the earliest of those 
that flourished from soy about A.D. 200 to 
A.D. 600, that is among the early Adiyars, 





Kayyarea Nivaniit, 

“We have already seen that the peculiar form 
of service rendered to Siva by Ko-Chengan con- 
sisted in the building of temples to him, ‘There 
are others who devoted themselves to rendering 
some kind of bodily servico-gardening for Siva, 
sweeping Siva temples, providing garlands for 
Siva and vatious other sundry aots of sorviee all 
of thom rendered with absorbing devotion. ‘These 
are the milder forms of service. Reference was 
made already to a more vigorous form of exbibi- 
tion of this single-hearted devotion to Siva. ‘To 
illustrate this and along with this various other 
items of devotion that went to make up the 
teachings of this school of bhakti, the story of an 
ignorant hunter whose seoular name was Tiguan, 
is given below. Be attained to tho sacordotal 
designation of Kanyappa Nayanar, by which 
name alone he is generally known. He is refer- 
red to specifically by both Sambandar and Appar, 
and therefore he was anterior to both of them. 
In fact he is among the earliest of the Saiva 
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devotees, Sankaricharya refers to him in the 
Sivananda Lahari, 

‘Kannappa was the son of a hunter-chief by 
name Nagaand his wife Tattai, He was born in a 
village Uduppir in what used to be known as 
Pottappinsgu (south Nellore District). ‘The 
jarents were long childless, and got this boy as 
a result of service to Skanda rendered by making 
cover to bis temple numbers of ordinary fowls 
and peo-fowls, ‘The boy was naturally brought 
up to be a banter and was given the respon- 
sibilities of the chicftainship while yet a young 
rman, as the father had grown too old. On one 
cooasion he went along with others, his eom- 
panions, on a boar hunt. One of these beasts 
‘was so powerful that it sprang out of the net, 
tearing it away in the act, and ran into the 
forests. ‘Tinan with two others Nana and Kada 
gave the animal the chase und overtook it after 
covering a great distance. ‘Tignan who was 
the frontmost and near enough to the animal 
drew out his sword and cut it in two, ‘The 
other two came up and all of them were very 
hhangry. ‘They wanted to roast the flesh and 
cat it to satisfy their hungor; but water was a 
prime necessity. Nana said he knew there was 
wvater at some distance on the side of the hill. 
Carrying the bonst they walked along towards 
the water, and came in sight of another hill in 
the distance. ‘Tinnan made the suggestion they 
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‘might proceed to that hill before they sat down 
to make a meal of the quarry, when Naga, his 
companion, made the casual remark that that hill 
contained the God ‘ Kudumittevar.’ ‘That was 
the seed of the hunter Tinnan’s dev ‘The 
three friends walked along carrying the boar till 
they reached the river flowing at the foot of 
the hill. Leaving one of them behind to make 
tho fire and ronst the pork, ‘Tingan and his 
friend Nanan wont up the hill. At the sight of 
the tinga, ‘Tingan was so attracted to the deity 
that he began to exhibit the extraordinary 
affection of a mother who had been separated 
from a child for a long time. Overpowered 
‘with affeotion then he began to conduct himself 
like one beside himself. Tt was some time 
efore he noticed that somebody had washed 
the tinga with water and put flowers on the top 
of it, Saying that somebody had done ill 
to have so treated the God, he learnt from his 
companion that a Brahman was in the habit of 
performing this kind of worship. On hearing 
this he thought that kind of worship must be 
accoptable to God, So he began to perform 
worship similarly according to his light. He 
made it bis business thereafter daily to go up 
the hill carrying roast meat strang together on 
‘an arrow, mouthful of water from the Pouma- 
kati and a few flowers tucked on to his hair. 
On reaching the lings, he used to spit the 
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water over it from his mouth, take the 
flowers from out of his hair and put it 
‘on the top of the tinga, and place the roast 
meat chosen by taste before it, and thus 
perform his worship. ‘This desecration, as. the 
Brahman considered it, gave moral pain to him, 
‘and, in his extreme distress of mind, he appealed 
to Siva himself as to who brought about this 
desecration and why Siva should have suffered 
it, Siva appeared to him in a dream and point- 
edout to him that, hunter as ‘Tinnan was, his 
devotion to Siva was so whole-hearted and henoe 
was more pleasing to him than even that 
af those who had offre him excellent prayers 
with a mind prepared by the long study of the 
Fedas and vaidika-sganas. He directed the 
uch distressed Brahman to remain in hiding 
‘and see for himself, When next the hunter 
appeared before the idol, blood was coming out 
of one of the oyes of the idol. 

"Tingan fainted away at the sight of it, and, 
when he came back to himself, he took his bow 
and arrows and looked about for those that might 
have done this harm. Not finding anybody 
within sight of the idol he set about thinking 
1s to how exactly he should cure it, Do what 
ho might the blood still continued flowing. 
‘Then it struck him that the best way to cure 
such a disease was to put in flesh for flesh, that 
i, removing the rotten flesh and putting a fresh 
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piece—a form of cure hunters know very well. 
He pulled out with an arrow his ovn right eye 
and put it in place of the right eyeof Siva, Ho 
found that tho bleeding stopped. He was so 
delighted with his performance that he danced 
in sheer joy. In order the better to exhibit his 
igle-hearted devotion Siva made his other eye 
Dleed, When Tinnan was about to pull out his 
other eye to substitute it for the bleeding one of 
Siva, Siva put forth his arms from the linga and 
took holdof hishands that werein the actof pull- 
ing out his other eye and eried out “eye friend 
eye” (“ Kannappa, Kannappa”) and this ejacula- 
tion of Siva gave him the name “ Kannappa.” 
‘The Brahman who was witness to all this was 
surprised anddelighted atthe intensity of devotion 
of the hunter, rude, unmethodical and uncanoni- 
calas the form of devotion was. ‘This is briefly 
the tale of Siva’s miracle in rospoot of this 
particular devotee Kannappa. 

‘The story of Kannappa has become so famous 
‘and hatiowed by tradition that it is familiar to 
everybody not only in the Tamil country but in 
the ‘Telugu. ‘The simple-hearted devotion of 
the hunter, and Siva’s special approval of it 
exhibited by the miraclo regarding him, have 
strack the fancy of the people so much that one 
of the Telugu poots of the first rank, Srtnstha 
by name, mado it the theme of  poom called 
Haravilisam, ‘The devotion of Kanyappa has 
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also become the’ model of austere penance to the 
Saivas of a somowhat later persuasion. I have 
sriven the story above as it is found detailed in 
the Periyapurinam of Sékkilar who lived early 
jn the twelfth century. As it is worked by the 
hhagiologist, the story exhibits certain features 
which are worthy of special note, ‘The object 
of the writer is here to bring into contrast the 
igle-hoarted but ill-considered and ill-formed 
performance of devotion to Siva such as the 
hhunter’s, with the performance of similar 
devotion by the cultured and pious Brahman 
performing his prayer according to recognised 
form, ‘The moral is the vietory of single-minded 
devotion however crude in form and even 
objectionable from the point of view of recog- 
nised usage. As a result of this the story makes 
afew points clear. ‘The hunter gots into an 
ecstasy of devotion on hearing the name of 
iva os result of preparation in previous 
existences. At the sight of the linga, his 
affection for his God so overpowers him that he 
forgets himself, and in this self-torgetfulness 
nothing is{shown except alfection for the God and 
anxiety for his safe keeping. When at last the 
idea is brought home to him, that somebody else 
more respected of human beings and obviously 
more acceptable to Siva himself, had performed 
an act of devotion, tho idea goes into him at 
once and without further consideration he makes 
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‘up his mind to do so also according to his lights 
and in the manner familiar to him. ‘This goes 
0 far in its singleness that the height is reached 
when the rude man and the crude worshipper 
does not hesitate to pull out his eye to put it in 
place of what he thought the ailing one of Siva. 
It is immaterial whether all these were acts 
ascribable to the hunterhistorically. ‘These were 
the ideas that underlay the notion of Diakté as it 
vas understood in his time, ‘These idens almost in 
the same form are found scattered all through 
the work of Saiva hagiologists and required to 
be organised and put into form for sectarian 
purposes later on as we shall soe. 

In the cult of Dhakti the first fenture to be 
taken note of is, unalloyed affection for God, 
and this affection springs from the notion that 
God looks after man with an affectionate inter- 
est superior even to that of himself, and there- 
fore deserves the return of unqualified devotion. 

Such an affection when it does exist exhibits 
itself on all occasions whenever there should be 
the slightest stimulus as in the ease of Kannapa 
‘at the mere mention of the name God, and 
afterwards at sight of Him. Unless devotion 
exhibited to the fullest extent of singlehearted- 
ness it is hardly possible to expect Him to exhibit 
His grace to the suffering human beings. 
‘According to Appar it is impossible that God 
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should exhibit himself unless one performs his 
devotion with a mind unalloyed with other 
feolings than that of affection and devotion, A 
similar idea is more forcibly expressed in the 
‘Tirumandiram of TirumOlar. ‘The offering of 
sacrifice of one’s own flesh by cutting it from 
out of one’s own body and throwing it into a 
fire lighted with one’s own bones is not as 
cfficacious to evoke His grace readily as devotion 
which melts away one’s heart and mind. 

‘This goos one step further when the notion 
gots to prevail that, pilgrimage to holy places, 
the contemplation upon the supreme and the 
performance of prayer on the approved style are 
allof them of no use in comparison to the realising 
of oneself in the extremity of affection for God 
himself. 

‘This extraordinary affection for God springs 
in a human being as a result of deeds in previous 
existences without regard to fruit thereof and 
ns the result of Siva’s grace and thut grace alone. 

In the last resort the moment that one attains 
to this single-minded and unalloyed devotion, 
hhe attains to the condition of Siva, as this affeo- 
tion for him is not separate from Siva himself. 
‘Where this alfection exists there Siva is bound 
down to the offer of this devotion. Wherever 
there is this affection, there Siva becomes visible, 

‘The story of Kannappa is intended to illus- 
trate this development in the course of Sica 
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Dhvkti, The extraordinary devotion that the 
uncultivated hunter exhibited is believed to be 
ue to what he did in his previous incarnation 
as Arjuna with whom Siva wrestled in the 
disguise of n hunter, It is the ripened effect 
of his good deeds that required merely tho 
stimulus of the mention of the name of Siva to 
make him lose control over himself altogether 
like a virtuous young wife whose affection over- 
powers her completely at the mention of the 
name of her beloved. Boing an uncultivated 
rude man not knowing how exactly to exhibit 
hhis devotion at sight of God he could only show 
his affection in the manner he was accustomed 
todo, and exhibited it as a father or mothor 
‘would at the sight of a long lost child. But the 
devotion that he felt for Siva so overpowered 
hhim that he forgot altogether the animal require- 
ments such as hunger, sleep, ete, for six days. 
In regard to his performance of devotion, 
that is the result of the ignorance that goes 
along with the birth and bringing up of this 
hunter. What is acceptable to Siva and what 
isnot, requires a preceptor to teach. Such a 
preceptor he had not had. And having heard 
ut imperfectly what another man has been 
doing by way of devotion, he just imitated, to 
the very best of his ability, what he thought 
‘was being done by that other person, who, he 
thought, ought to know. So he bathed the 
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1inga, cleaned the surroundings and provided the 
food in manner that appealed to him, In 
spite ofall this thore was at the back of it all 
in the rude crude man a devotion which knew 
zo limit and which shrank from nothing by 
way of sacrifice to do that which according to 
hhim pleased Siva. Ttis this singleness of purpose 
in devotion that made oven the objectionable 
form of worship acceptable to Siva and this 
same idea is expressed in the Tiruodsakam of 
‘Manikkavasakar. 

‘The orisis of this devotion is reached in regard 
to Kanpappa when it comes to Siva’s bleeding 
eye. ‘Tho bunter bad absolutely no hesitation 
in pulling out his own eyo to put in place of 
the ailing eye of Siva as he thought, and when 
‘that is done, the ultimate limit of devotion is 
reached. Kangappa is ripe for the attainment 
of Sivahood and attained it as a result of the 
grace of Siva which showed itself by look. 

‘Thus then we see from tho history of this 
devotee that Bhakti as understood by the early 
Saivas was not incompatible with other forms 
of propitiation of God, but gradually developed 
by adding on tho teacher to make Bhakti ex- 
clusively the method for the attainment of God's 
favour. 

Tt was alrendy pointed out that in its un- 
developed form bhakti consisted merely in the 
exhibition of unalloyed affection for God by 
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some form of service however simple or humble. 
‘Visiting places of holy reputation, or doing some 
act of personal or even menial service to God in 
some temple or elsewhere, was apparently con- 
sidered enough provided the feeling within of 
unmixed devotion was swelling up as occasion 
afforded ; and where persons subject to this 
ebullition of emotion had the means to give 
vent to this feeling, there naturally came the 
outpouring of the heart in the shape of verses 
in prayer. The works of such Saiva devotees 
as left their impress upon their contemporaries 
were collected some time after and put in form 
for being chanted, and constituted the canonical 
literature of the Saivas in Tamil. These were 
naturally thrown in forms peouliar to the 
expression of the feelings evoked, and the very 
composition of these poems partook of the 
character of the modes of expression peculiar 
to ‘Tamil literature, and defined by ‘Tamil 
grammarians and hetoricians. ‘This peculiar 
method of exhibition of one's love to that 
particular form of God which appealed to his 
heart, gave the whole body of this literature 
‘a peculiarity all its own, ‘These poems were 
in course of time set to music and were 
adapted to representation by the art of dancing. 
A. class of people set up soparately for the study 
and development of these features of the works, 
so that one set came to be known as specially 
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export in setting the tune and rendering the 
poems in music, and the other, generally, 
women, gave themselves up to the practice of 
the art of rendering it by dancing to the 
‘accompaniment of music. Tt is these develop- 
ments that made the greatest appeal, and 
maintained the character of the melting strains of 
‘music, to the songs of these devotees, bven tothe 
present day. Practised within limits and under 
‘the control of the dominating passion of selfless 
devotion to God, it exercises an influence 
‘unique in character, But at the same time it 
is liable to abuse where the controlling feeling 
is feeble, and whon pretenders set up for 
prophets, ‘This foature of the devotional works 
seems to have attained fall development at the 
time when the works were originally collected 
‘and put in form about the tenth century 
‘A.D. Though the Vaishnava devotional works 
partake of this charactor to a great extent they 
‘id not combine the practice of the accessory 
farts in connection therewith in the same form 
tts Saiva devotional works. ‘This special develop- 
ment seems to be what ultimately associated 
Dhakii with the Tamil country peculiarly in 
works treating sposially of the subject. 

‘One other feature seems also to come into 
prominence in the course of development of this 
school. ‘This feature is the emergence of th 
saving priest or preceptor. who becomes essential 
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to the attainment of salvation ; and unless one 
attains to what is called dtfga from s guru oF 
preceptor of the proper kind Siva's grace be- 
comes impossible, As far as it is possible to 
{race this institution, we seo that the preceptor 
oes not Agure prominently in the case of the 
early and less developed devotees, but with the 
later ones the preceptor becomes indispensable; 
and this feature of the preceptor has developed 
a prominence, which it bas not since Jost, in 
regard to Mapikkavasakar in whose case the 
preceptor proves an indispensable necessity, 
‘This feature attained to its own peculiar develop- 
ment and gave riso ultimately to the development 
of the sects as we shall see. 





Jarvis rv THe Sours, 


According to Jain tradition as preserved in 
the various Pattavalies there was a schism and 
the Jains divided into two sections. ‘This split 
is said to have taken place in the reign of the 
‘Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, ‘The leader of 
one of the sections is known by the name 
Badhrabahu, and he was the recognised head of 
the section known as Digambara (that made the 
ireotions for their clothing, ic, unelad). He 
supposed to have lived in Magedba, A twelve 
years’ famine supervening, he bad to leave the 
country and move across till he finally settled 
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in Sravana Belgola in Mysore. According to 
this story, Chandragupta is said to have abdicated 
in favour of his son, and, adopting the vow of 
Jain mendieant, followed his master Badhrabaka 
and lived and died in the region of Mysore, 
‘There are certain place-names and other 
circumstances which seem to lend support to 
this tradition, Whether Jainism came into the 
South along with Bhadrabshu, and in this manner 
or not, wo have evidence, in the Sangam litera 
ture, of considerable valuo for the existence of 
‘the Jains in the South, Among the systems 
controvorted in the Manimekhalai the Jain 
aystom also figures as one, and the words Samay, 
and Aman aro of frequent occurrence as also 
references to their vikaras so that from the 
earliest times reachable with our present 
means, Jainism apparently flourished in the 
‘Tumil country. Buddhism seems to have had a 
clientele of its own also, and it is these 
systems that the pom 116 of the Parananara 
already quoted refers to as religions though 
seeming trae still undermined the author- 
ity of the. Vedas, ‘These flourished side by side 
and enjoyed a certain degree of patronage from 
tho rulers generally, while it seems likely that at 
one time one sect and at another time another 
hhad the moro influential lead, and was capable 
‘of throwing the others into the shade by its in- 
laonce. Ithas however been pointed out that 
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there is nothing whatsoever to justify the old 
classification that there was an age of the 
Tainas which preceded all others, followed by an 
age of the Buddhists, and that again by the 
Brahmanical or the Puripic age; No such 
clearly marked chronological division is dis- 
comible iv the evidence at our disposal. ‘These 
lived side by side, and tho most, that we are 
rarranted in stating from the evidence at our 
isposal is, these waxed and waned. in influence 
at different periods of their history, and. this 
variation of influence was in many eases due to 
the acquisition of influence over the monarchs 
for tho time being. 









CHAPTER XIIT 
‘Lirenarvre or Garvie 
Nayanmars in the Age of the Pattavas 


It was already pointed out that practically 
all the sixty-three devotees must have lived in the 
period which for convenience may be called the 
ago of the Pallavas, taking it in the broadest 
senso as extending from about A.D. 200 to 960. 
It was also pointed out that the earliest of 
thom may reach back to quite the commence- 
‘ment of the age of the Pallavas and the latest of 
them cannot have been many generations after 
the practical abolition of the Pallava power in 
South India, ‘The Chola K6-Chengan and the 
banter Koppappa, and some others among. these 
fre refemble to the early period of the age of 
the Vallavas, Sambindar, Appar and a certain 
number of othersare referable, on what might be 
regarded certain evidence, to the seventh contury 
A.D. Of these, Sambandar had a comparatively 
short life while Appar must have lived a man 
of ripe old age. The two are however generally 
referred together, and the younger is generally 
regarded as the more influential of the two, 
both in regard to his following and the import- 
‘ance of his teaching. ‘Then follows the third 
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section headed by Sandaramarti, He had a 
friend in another of the sixty-three, a Séraman 
Perumal. These had been referred, the one as 
providing the occasion for the founding of the 
Kollam era and the other as having celebrated 
ina poem the other sixty-tiro devotees, to the 
early part of the ninth century A.D. Of 
these, Sambandar, Appar ond Sundaeamacti 
constitute the three recognised leaders of the 
school of Bhakti as represented by the sixty-three 
AdiySts ot Nayanmars, and the works of the 
three constitute the rst seven seotions of 
the Saiva literature of this school. ‘The oldest 
among these Appar was born a Saiva, bocame a 
convert to Jainism and leader of the Jain 
settlement at, Patali (now the now town of 
Cuddalore) and became a Saiva again as the 
result of a miracle, by means of which Siva 
cured him of what seemed an incurable disease, 
Saiva tradition has it that it-was through his 
influence thit the Pallava King Mahcndra 
‘Varman was converted to Ssivism from Jainism, 
There is a burlesque Matta Filasa Pratasana”™ 
aweribed to this Pallava Mahéndra~Varman 
where he brings into « somewhat ludicrous 
colloquy a Pasupate, « Kapalike and his wite 
and a Bauddho, and no Jain howover is. brought 
into this religious squabble. ‘This may support 
the contention that he was « Jain to bogin with, 
His monuments howerer seem alike devotad 
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to the Brahmanical trinity though this is no 
bar to his having been a Saiva. 

According to the story as ombodied in the 
Periyapurinam of the life of Sambandar the 
Péndys contemporary had adopted the faith of 
the Jains while his wife, a Chola Princess was 
a devoted Saiva, So also was his chief minister. 
‘Through the influence of these latter two, 
Sambandar obtained the opportunity to convert 
this Pandya to Saivism. Both the queen and 
the minister are counted among the sixty-three 
canonical devotees. ‘The miracle that brought 
about the conversion of the king was that after a 
suocessful disputation with the Jainas, Sambandar 
made the hunch-backed king stand erect and 
gave him the name “Ninrasir Nedunarar” 
which can be interpreted the great Pandya of 
enduring prosperity, or the great Pandya who 
had stood erect. It is on this occasion that at 
the instigation of Sambandar the whole body 
of Jains in Madura are said to have been 
impaled, ‘This story of persecution has in it 
features which seem the common features of 
similar stories. Such stories are told of w Jain 
kking of Kancht who gave to Buddhists similar 
treatment, and of the Vaishnava apostle Rami- 
muja having treated the Jainns similarly by 
instigating the Hoysala king Vishou Vardhana 
against them, In such cases these stories seem 
to have been concocted by the Inter hagiologists 
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to enhance the glories of their own particular 
form of religion. In each one of these cases it 
can be proved conclusively that there is no 
evidence of a general act of perseoution, such 
as is described, as these religions flourished in 
undiminished influence even atter the period to 
which these perseoutions are ascribed, 





MAyIRKAVAsaKan, 


‘The eighth of the twelve seotions of the Saiva 
canonical collection consists of Manikkavasakar’s 
‘Tiravagakam and Tirukk6vaiyar, Mapikkavésakar 
was, like Sambandar and Sundaramirti before, 
‘Brahman by birth, and enjoyed the title and 
the responsibility of the ministry to a Pandya 
kking, apparently the Pandya king Varaguna 
referred to in the Tirukk6vaiyar, ‘The story of 
his lite briefly is that he was deputed by his 
sovereign to go and make large purchases of 
horses for his cavalry. Going on this mission 
with the requisite amount of treasure, he came 
on the way to a placo called Peruibtarai where 
under the shade of a kuunds tree he saw a 
priest at the head of n hody of Saiva disciples 
Feeling the call and seeing the opportunity 
presenting itselt in this fashion, he stopped there, 
received the teaching and diya (ordination) 
from this devoted preceptor, and spent away the 
money that he carvied with him for purchasing 
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horses in devotional works and charity. For 
this act of sheer neglect of his duty to his 
sovereign and state, he was subjected to various 
acts of bodily punishment from which Siva 
saved bim by the performance of miracles. Of 
‘these one took the form of converting the jackals 
of the forests into horses and leading them into 
the Pandyan stables. He obtained the release 
of Manikkavisakar by working as a labourer in 
Madura and showing himself to the Pandyan 
king. _Manikkaviéakar thereafter was allowed to 
follow the bent of his mind, and having visited 
various Saiva shrines of importance, he stayed 
for some considerable time in Chidambaram 
having overcome a large body of Buddhists from 
Ceylon in controversy, and attained to Sivahood. 
He has been ascribed by various scholars to a 
very early period, but the weight of scholarly 
opinion seems to support the onder in the ar- 
rangement of Saiva canonical literature which 
groups his works in the eighth of the twelve 
canonical sections. 

‘Manikkavagakar’s works partake of the 
eharaoter of the ‘Tevaram hymners before him. 
‘they exhibit however n more intense kind of 
devotion, if that were possible, and a literary 
form which is perhaps more directly in accord- 
‘anco with the canons of criticism. His second 
‘work in particular is supposed to provide the 
‘model, for that special section of rhetoric which 
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we have labelled for convenience, erotic. We 
have stated before that the modes of expression 
characteristic of ‘Tamil literature gave that 
peculiar character to bhakti in the Tomil country 
Which mises it from the region of mere abstrac- 
tion to that of actual realisation in life even 
by the imperfect human being. While all 
considerable writers of this school have more 
or less contributed towards this ond by the 
mode of composition, the matter itself appeals 
straight to the heart. Manikavasakar excels all 
of them both in form and in feeling. 

‘The ninth section of this canonical literature 
is composed of the works of nine othors in- 
cluding in it the Tirupallandu of Séndan, ‘The 
tenth is composed entirely of the ‘Tirumandiram 
of Tirumalar. ‘The eleventh is composed of a 
miscellaneous collection including in it the 
works of Pattinatiadikal, a devotes of con 
siderable influence, and those of Nambi Andar 
‘Nambi who is given tho eredit. of having com- 
piled the whole collection. ‘This collection 
is composed! of about 40 pooms of these various 
authors. Nambi Andsr Nambi lived in the 
eleventh century and is regarded by the Saiva 
Tamils to have done for Soivism what Vyasa is 
Delieved to have done for Pédio Brahmanism, 
‘These eleven sections of what the Tamils call 
‘Tirumurai, together with the lives of these saints 
written by Sekkilir constitute the complete set 
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of Saiva canonical literature which in the 
estimation of the Saivas corresponds to the Vedic 
literature of the Brahmans. Sekkijsr lived in 
the twelfth century, and by his time the whole 
body of Sairva canonical works were collected and 
thrown in form so that he could take upon 
himself to write a classical poem on the lives of 
these saints. ‘The whole body of these works 
including the Periyaparigam of Sékkijar have 
this character in common. ‘They are all works 
of devotion, and each work or each set of ‘verses 
could be regarded as some form of prayer addressed 
to Siva in various modes as occasion demanded, 
Hence the whole sot is compared to the mantras 
of the Véda. This comparison acquires a cortain 
degree of validity when there grew up in the 
age immediately following an outerop of litera 
ture, the parpose of which was designedly to give 
logical form and philosophical shape to Saiva 
Siddhanta as a religious system. 


‘The Sastras of the Saivas, 


‘Tho Saivas claim fourteen treatises which are 
named either after the author or from some 
characteristic of the work itself. 

All of these were composed in the age imme- 
diately following that of Sekkilar. ‘The two 
authors however, enlled respectively Tiru-Undiyar 
and Tirukkalipruppadiyar, called so from the 
circumstance that he presented his work to God 
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Nataraja at Chidambaram from the steps sup- 
ported by elephants on both sides, form a sort 
of transition between the twelve books of ‘prayer 
We have dealt with before and the other twelve 
books of science that constitute the Saina Sastras 
Proper. ‘The most. important of the éastraic 
‘section of Saiva canonical literature is the work 
of Meykandadéva entitled Sivagiiinabodham, 
‘This is a work composed of twelve Sutras framed 
in Sanskrit forming part of Raurava Agamam, 
He not only wrote the Siéras but also provided 
 Fartika, prose passages in explanation. He is 
said to have provided the work with a eltimika in 
addition. This work which constitutes the basis 
of the agamio or sistraic portion of the Saiva 
Siddhinta was somewhat elaborately expounded 
jn the work of an elder contemporary. scholar 
who became the disciple of Meykanda. Hi 
name is Arujnandi Sivachiya, and the work 
known by the name Sivagiiina. Siddhiyar. ‘This 
work is composed of two sections. ‘The first part 
is called parapaisham, and examines the various 
other systems in vogue such as Lokayata Baud. 
dha, Samana (Jain), Bhattacharya, Prabhakara, 
Sabdabrahmavadi, Mayavadi (Advaita), Bhaskara, 
‘Nirtvara Sankhya and Pinchacitram, and con. 
domns them all as not meeting the religious 
needs of humanity. The second part is called 
scapaksham in which he deals with the Saiva 
Siddhanta, and establishes the truth of it as 
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against the former. ‘The last among this group 
‘of Sistraic works is what is called Sankalpa- 
‘uirdkaranam which like Sicagiiana Siddhi was 
composed to convert votaries of other systems 
by a member of the Brahman community 
‘of “the three thousand” of Chidambaram 
by name Umapati Sivacharya, He was also 
an author of several other works bearing on 
the same subject. ‘These three together with 
the preceptor of the last by name Muraigiiina 
Sambandar constitute the four pontifis who are 
called by the Tamils Santana Kuravar (succession 
of pontiffs). ‘This nomenclature for these four 
is in contrast to the four Samaya Kuravar, 
preceptors of religion, aname collectively applied 
to the four devotees Sambandar, Appar, Sun- 
darar, the three ‘Tévaram hymners, and Manikkka- 
vasakar, the author of Tirwoaéakam, ‘The former 
founded the system of religion, or at least 
expounded it, and thus provided the philosophy 
indispensable to the successful maintenance of 
it as against controversialists of other creeds. 
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‘The course of development of what might 
for convenience be called orthodox Saivism of 
the ‘Tamil Jand was described in the last two 
chapters. Along with this there were other 
forms of Saiva worship prevalent in the Tamil 
country, and these come in for reference in 
the course of some of the works accepted by 
the orthodox Saivas. We have referred already 
to the five divisions of what is called outer 
Gaivism, that is, Saivism outside the vircle of 
orthodox acceptance. ‘These are Pasupatem, 
‘Vamam, Bhairavam, Mabavratam and Ka}i- 
mulchain, Several of these had at various times 
attained to considerable influence and patronage 
in Southern India, ‘They do not differ much in 
the essentials of their teaching and differ mainly 
in the rigour with which they carry out single- 
‘minded devotion to the form or aspect of Siva to 
which they devote themselves, It is this charae- 
teristic that generally groups them together 
under the designation of Viraéaivism. We alzeady 
referred to the prevalence of both Pasupatam 
and Kajimukham under the Pallava King, 
Mahéndravarman. It is these apparently that 
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are referred to as prevalent in north-western 
India, the Frontier-Provines, in the accounts of 
the early Chinese travellers. Notwithstanding 
the prevalence of Saivism of these rigorous types 
in the North-West, Bina, the biographer of 
Harsha, makes Bhairavichsrya come from the 
‘South to the Court of Harsba's ancestor Pushpa- 
Dhuti* Strangely enough a form of Bhairava 
is the presiding deity in a temple in the Tanjore 
District hallowed by the tradition connected with 
the Pallava general Siruttondar who with the 
assistance of his dutiful spouse cooked up their 
boy son to satisfy Siva appearing in the form 
of a Saiva Sannyisi of one of these sects: and 
this form of Siva is ealled Uttarapatha Nayaka 
clearly indicating his northern filiation. We 
have reference toa colony of Siva-worshippers 
from Bengal, who were imported and settled 
by the great Chola Rajéndra I in places 
like Kaneht and the Chola country hallowed 
dy the Saiva holy places. This region hax 
from the earliest times been associated, though 
not quite exclusively, with the worship of 
Siva, Thus, it is clear that even the more 
‘vigorous and aggressive forms of Saivism were 
prevalent in the Tamil country ever since 
the beginning of historical times, reinforced, 
time and again, by the infusion of Northern 
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teaching and by influx of Northen votaries. 
It was left however to the Kakattya country of 
Telingana and for the twelfth century to in- 
augurate a new movement of this form of 
aggressive Gaivism which is generally known 
by the term Vira-Saivism in modern times. What 
exactly was the exciting cause of this movement, 
we are not able to see quite clearly, unless it 
bethe settlement of the Saiva Brahmans from 
Bengal by the Great Rajendra already roferred to, 
and a later influence from Bundalkhand in the 
reign of Kakattya Rudra I* ‘The movement 
seems to have received a special impetus from a 
certain zeal for social reform by the abolition 
of caste and by otherwise removing some of 
those social restrictions, against which there has 
generally been much feeling among social 
reformers down to this day. ‘This movement 
falls into two sections of which one may be 
described as conservative and the other radical. 
‘The conservative movement seems to be a 
Brahman movement essentially, and is confined 
to class who claimed to have been Brabmans 
before and after the separation of this Viragaiva 
sect. ‘The common feature of these are a 
considerable subordination of edie rights 
and rituals, and a proportionate raising into 
importance of personal devotion or bhakti, 


‘While attaching all importance to bhakti and 
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ecording acceptance even to the self-surrender 
which is n characteristic of Vira Saiva teaching, 
this particalar section of them base their teachings 
in great part on Pédie philosophy and are be- 
lievers in the principles, even of P@dic religions, 
‘These go by the mame of Zradiyas and are 
found as a distinet class largely in the Telugu 
country and in some number in the Kanarese 
country as well. The more extreme form of 
these Vira Saivas, Lingasats as they-are called, 
hold these beliafs in comparatively litle’ esteem 
and follow the teachings of Basava, himself a 
Brahman and the founder of their sect. 
‘According to tradition embodied in the 
Basava Purina, Basava was a Brahman born in 
fa village in the Bijapur district of the Southern 
‘Maharatia country, who attracted the attention 
of the cbief minister of the Kalacharya usurper, 
Bijjala. Bijjala was » Jain and usurped the 
throne of the descendants of the great Chalukya 
‘Vikramaditya VI in the year A.D. 1156, and 
ruled fora period of about ten years, when he 
abdicated in favour of his sons, four of whom 
ruled in succession for a short period of less 
than ten years. Besava rapidly advanced in 
his official career and became one of the Ministers 
of state. He made use of the position for the 
advancement of his particular sect. His fol- 
lowers growing in numbers and influence conse- 
quently came into conflict with the Jains of the 
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capital. Bijjala had to intereeds and in spite 
of the miracles which Basava is said to have 
favour of his new cult in the capital, 
fjala’s influence could be got rid of only by 
assassination, according to the Purina. It states 
circumstantially that Basava found bis position 
‘untenable in the capital and had to flee for 
safety. He instigated two of his faithful fol- 
lowers to assassinate Bijjals, himself proceeding 
toa place called Kodali Sangamésvara, where 
the was absorbed into Siva. The mantle of 
leadership fell upon Channa Basava, the son of 
his sister by favour of Siva. He had however 
to keep out of headquarters with his followers 
and pursue his religion beyond the reach of 
the royal arms. Such in tradition is the story 
of the two founders of this form of Vira Saivism 
‘according to their canonical literature, 

It will thus be clear that the course of 
development of this particular section of the 
school of dkakti which for the Aryan or the 
northern part of it might reach back to the 
Svatasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanishads and 
‘may even be anterior, is found if somewhat 
‘a radimentary form in the South in the earliest 
extant literature of the classical Tamils where 
Siva is regarded as the dominating deity and 
may oven be regarded with something of per- 
sonal attributes. ‘Therefrom the development 
takes on the form of devotion and personal 
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seivieo to the personal god Siva by human 
individuals with a view to the attainment of 
salvation which to the Saivas is nothing less 
than absorption into Siva, ‘Throughout the age 
of the Pallavas, roughly from about A.D. 200 
‘to 000, this development takes on the peculiarly 
‘emotional form of out-ponring of these devotees? 
love to God, and the whole body of literature 
‘may be charactorised as emotional. Each parti- 
cular poem might be regarded a8 thrown in form 
to illustrate the various modes of expression of 
‘emotion in current use in the literatute of the 
‘Tamils to which some similarity could be dis- 
‘covered in the Gatha Saptagati of Hla. It is 
this sensuous character of the emotion, which 
hhas drawn particularly from human analogies 
and human experience, that gives the peculiar 
character to this class of literature and associates 
with this somewhat realistic form of Bhakti, this 
peculiarcharacteristio of the Dravidian country. 
While therefore the analogy which the Tamil 
Saivas acknowledge between the Vedic Mantras 
and the pious songs of the sixty-three devotees 
and their immediate foliowers, is not without 
justification, there is this peouliarity to be noted 
Uthat this attempt at devotion is realistic to a 
degree that appeals straight to the heart of 
‘human beings and justifies itself by the experi- 
ence of each individual. ‘This realism may be 
carried too far and may be liable to abuse, and 
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‘such abuse is not altogether without illustration 
in later developments. ‘The establishment. of 
the ascendancy of the Cholas at the commence 
ment of the tenth centary introduces a now 
factor. ‘The Cholas wero many of thom Saivas 
themselves, and it is the Saivism of tho ruling 
sovereigns that is the real factor in its further 
development. ‘The period seoms to be an 
age of renaissance, and there is a renascent 
spirit in the general attempt that one notices 
at the rebabilitating of the works of all worth 
hhaving for civilised life. It is as part of this 
general movement that the schools of Biakti, 
both Saiva and Vaishnava, attempt to provide 
themselves with a philosophioal systom intended. 
chiefly for purpose of controversy, and there- 
fore providing the very essentials of sectarian 
religion. In this re-modelling Sanskeitic culture 
from the North perhaps bears the main part 
Tt was not that thore was no Sanskrit influence 
before, but now itis not a question of influence. 
Ttis a question of copying the actual model 
as it were of the post-Vedio Sanskrit works 
‘This is clearly traceable in the attempt to 
provide the school of Siva-tiakti with the 
characteristic éastric literature of its own. ‘Th 
character is discernible in Southern Indi 
throughout the whole period extending from 
‘AD. 900 to almost 1700, Honce every 
‘scholar of eminence of this partioular ago is 
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primarily a controversalist, and everything else 
afterwards, This is also the age of the special 
school of Sanskrit commentators, and contro- 
versialists especially, and the same character 
is visible even in the vernacular works of 
the time, ‘The age therefore may be likened 
to the so-called age of the Satras in the 
north. 

Comment and controversy lead on to reform, 
‘and reformers become the normal product of the 
age. ‘The history of the two reformers of the 
Vira Saiva sect is wrapped in considerable 
obscurity in spite of the fact that there is a 
Basava Purkga and a Channa Baswva Purina, 
dealing professedly with the legendary history 
of these two respectively. The former of the 
two constitutes the ‘rst of the three canonical 
works of the Lingayats, and is a work composed 
in the thirteenth cemtary, whereas the other one 
Channa Basava Purina isa work belonging to 
the end of thesixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Basava’s death according 
to the latter is ascribed to a year corresponding 
to A.D. 785 which is impossibie from the known 
dates of Bijjala with whom Basava is connected 
jn all accounts. ‘The Channa Basava Puriga 
was composed by the Post Virupaksha in the 
year Salivahana 1507, corresponaing to A.D. 
1685. ‘The historical value of these works 
therefore seems comparatively little as several 
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misstatements of main incidents, such as the 
death of Bijjala, make it clear. 

‘The Bijjula Raya Charitam which is the 
Jain version of the story of Bijjala differs in 
very many particulars from the purinas of the 
Lingayats. Bijjala is there said to have been 
poisoned at the instance of Basava, ond had 
time enough to warn his son who is called 
Tmmadi Bijjala that it was Basava who was 
responsible for the deed. 

‘The fact of Basave’s death is mis-stated here 
and the dating even is wrong as Bijjale’s death 
is asoribed to a date 12 years before Bijjala’s 
abdication in favour of his son in A.D. 1167 and 
‘even before 1156, when Bijjala established 
self upon the throne, ‘The actual date 
given in the Jain peom, Kaliyuga 4265 expired 
would correspond to Sake 1077 or A.D. 
1164-55! In spite of these. disorepancies, 
there is enough in the circumstantial accounts 
for assuming that Basava and Channa Basava 
aid live and were reformers of the Saiva 
religion as it was practised, one result of the 
reforms being an aggressive assertion of the 
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superiority of this psrticular Gaiva sect as 
‘against Jainism which seems to have been the 
religion of Bijala. 

‘Bxivrapa RAwarra. 

Barly epigraphical records however seem 
to lend support to another tradition which as- 
cribes the origin of this form of Vira Sai 
toa certain Brahman called Bkantada Ramayys, 
and this story is found recorded in an inscrip- 
tion in the temple of Somanttha at Ablar in the 
Dharwar district, pertaining to the time of 
‘Mahkmandaléswara Kemadéva of the family of 
Kadambas of Hangal (A.D. about 1181-1208). 
‘According to this version of the story, 
‘Ramayya was the son of Purshottama Bhatia 
and bis wife by favour of Siva, chiefly with a 
view to putting an end to the prevalence of 
Jainism, ‘The child was called Rama and he 
grew up s0 intensely devoted to Siva that he 
came to be known as Ekantada Ramayya' 
(“Single-minded ” Ramayya). 

‘When he had completed his period of prepara- 
tion, ho set himself up at Ablor as an ascetic 
ready to controvert any votary of a hostile 
religion. It would appear one day the Jains led 
by the village headman chanted the praise of Jina 
‘within the hearing of Ramayya in the temple 

7 te techie gion a ser wander "Weigh of 
eae ents the Divas press” 
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of Brahmsévara of the locality. Ramayyaaccopt- 
ed their challenge to controvert them by cut 
ting off his head and getting it restored to him. 
‘The Jains on their side agreed that if he should 
successfully perform this miracle, they would 
destroy their Jain temples and become Saivas. 
Ramayya sang the praise of Siva and cut off his 
head, which came back to him on the 7th day 
after the mutilation, As the Jains did not 
carry out their part of the promise, Ramayya 
‘was supposed to have carried out # wide and 
systematic persecution against the Jains, and 
built at Ablar the templo of Somanatha under 
the name of Vira Somanatha. The suffering 
Jains carried the news to Bijjala, Ramayya 
produced the written agreement of the Jains and 
offered to repeat the miracle, letting the Jains 
even burn the head detached from his body 
promising to recover it as before, it the Jains 
‘would stake their 700 temples as wager therefor. 
The Jains would not accept the challenge. 
Bijjala ordered tho issue of a Jaya Patra, “a 
certificate of Victory,” to Ramayya, Bijjala 
so far appreciated the single-minded devotion 
of Ramayya that he performed the acts of 
veneration due to ascotic votaries of all Indian 
religions, and granted to Ramayya’s temple of 
‘Vira Somanttha. village. ‘The miraole porform- 
ed by Rimayya was repeated to Ohalukya 
Somesvara IV, the last of the dynasty, in a publie 
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assembly and he similarly showed his respect to 
Ramayya by the grant of another village to 
the’same temple. A similar grant was made 
after “a similar interview with Ramayya by 
Kimadera,‘and itis this chieftain who is res- 
ponsible for the inscription, The story of 
Bksniada Ramayya is found mentioned 
in thé Channa Busava Porsga with variation 
in details of iminot consequence, but Ram- 
ayye’s story as described in the insoription 
‘seems to favour the inference that he was the 
founder of the Lingiyat Sect rather than the two 
Basavas, uncle and nephew. It is just possible 
that Ramayya preceded the two Basavas by a 
short period as Bijjala is referred to in: the 
yecord not as a ruler, but as only a govemor 
(Mfahamandalésvara). There is lithio representa- 
tion in the temple of Brabmésrara at AblOr of 
Rimiayya’s performance. Although it would be 
unwarranted to infer therefrom that the actual 
performance was quite an historical event, 
Ramayya’s. name Sgures among the four sages 
of fie. Lingsyats who are taken to be the 
pprédecessors of the two Basaras. It is @ com- 
‘mon featiire of both the Linghyats and the 
‘msdhyas on all sclemp occasions to set up four 
‘vases of water in the name of the four Arsdhyas 
(worshipfal ones). These four are Révana, 
Marla, Eko-Rama, and Pangita Aradbya. The 
third of these apparently stands for Ekantads 
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Ramayya, If such is the caso, Ramayya has 
tobe counted among the predecessors of Basava 
uniformly regarded as the founder of the religion 
of the Jangam or Lingsyats, Its likely therefore 
thot Ramayya was responsible for really originat- 
ing this sect, the teachings of which had been 
organised and carried into actual practice by 
Basava, 

‘The sanred literature of the Lingayats con- 
sists of the Basava Purana, the Prabhu Linga 
‘ila and Panditaradbya-charita, These aro briefly 
known to them as the Puraya, the Lita and the 
Charita, ‘There is a superficial resemblance in 
this triplicate classification to the Buddhist 
ipitaka, bat the resemblance is only superficial. 
‘These three are apparently formed on the earlier 
Saiva,ereed which might for convenience be des- 
cribed in their later modification as Saiva Siddhn- 
tam. ‘These Siddbintins have their literature 
Which can also be classified into a puraya part, a 
la part and a chavitra part, An E 
point is Mapikkavacakar’s life deseribed in the 
‘Vaduvurar Purigam, which describes a cer- 
tain number of itZas (playful acts) that Siva por- 
formed in favour of Manikkavasakar, the other 
parts of the work being of the character of a life 
history of Mapikkavasakar himself. ‘The three 
works referred to therefore constitute the 
canonical literature of the rigorous Lingayats. 
‘The Arddhya still exhibits attachment to the 
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Brahmanical lore of the Vedas and the literature 
springing therefrom. Of these, Prabhulinga 
Lila is a work found in Telugu, Kanarese and 
‘Tamil. ‘The Tamil version which seems to be the 
latest of them) all, is referable to about A.D. 
11620, and is ascribed to the Saiva ascetic Siva- 
prakise, This was apparently founded on the 
Kanarese version. Whether the original was 
written in Telaga remains an open question. 
‘The Pangitarsdhya Oharitra is the legendary 
and miraculous history of Panditéradhya one of 
the four sages already referred to. ‘This work 
sooms to;have been first written in Telagn by an 
author who goes by the nsme Palkariki Soma 
or Somanitha, aa Arsdhya Brahman who is said 
tobe a contemporary of the Kakatiya Rudra. 
‘There are two kings of the name Rudra among 
the members of the Kskattys dynasty. It is 
probable that Soma was a contemporary of the 
first Rudra, in which case he might have to be 
assigned to the commencement of the thirteenth 
contury. If however it should turn out that the 
Rudra referred to is the second of the name, he 
‘would bave to be assigned to the commencement, 
of the fourteenth century. In either case, it 
falls within the age when this form of Saivism 
‘was in the ascendancy in the Telugu country, 
the Kakattyas of Telingana being special patrons 
of the Saivas to begin with, the Hoyastlas and 
other dynasties of the Southern Maharatta, 
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country later extending their patronage to this 
particular form of the oreed. 

‘During the ago of Vijayanagar the Lingiyats 
‘certainly existed and flourished. We know of 
contemporaries of Vidysranya belonging to this 
sect oveupying high positions in the service of 
the state, Soveral sovereigns of the first dynasty 
‘of Vijayanagar seem to have patronised this 
particular ereed. But it does not appear tohave 
Boen exactly what might be called the state 
religion, as in fact it would be misleading to speak 
of state religions in regard to Hindu sovereigns, 
‘From what has been said, it would have become 
clear that Saivism like Vaisbpavism began in 
‘the South during the historical period as not 
asystematised religion or creed, but morely as 
the convictions of individual men who could 
give expression to their own convictions in 
felicitous language full of overflowing emotion. 

‘The early part of Dhakti literature is in a 
sense emotional, resting upon faith and appoal- 
ing to the hearts of those who came under its 
fnfluence, Naturally therefore, that literature 
‘must bo somewhat unsystematio ond _wneonneot- 
ed by any logical arrangement of sequence. 
‘That was the condition of both the religions in 
the centuries from A.D. 200 to about A.D. 
1000 roughly. 

‘With the Groat Oholas, there comes a free 
infusion from the North of Brabmanism chiefly 
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from Bengal. About the time of the Great 
Chola Rajendra I, the forest regions of Kosala 
‘became hallowed by Brahman colonies who fled 
for protection from the land of AryBvarta which 
received then therepested onslaughts of the icono- 
clastic Mahmud of Gazni, Rajéndra’s invasion 
of this locality has to be ascribed to A.D. 1024- 
26, and that was the year of the last invasion of 
‘Mahmud. 

‘The foundation of Golaki Maths in the 
‘Telugu country was due to the incoming of a 
colony of Saiva Brahmans from Dabala, the 
region of Bundelkhand.’ These influxes of 
Northern Brahmans gave a stimulus to the 
systematisation of the teachings of the votaries 
‘of Siva and that is the period to which we have 
to ascribe st any mite the so-called Sastraic 
literature of the Saivas. ‘The first work belong- 
{ng to this school is in Sanskrit Sttras and is 
Dased on one of the Agamas, the Raurava 
Agama, as was indicated already. 
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We have already shown under the section 
‘bhakti that the rudiments of Vaishyavism in the 
ordinary form and in the agamaio are traceable 
in the classical literature of Tamil. ‘This form 
of Bhakti had a course of development on much 
the same lines as Saivism in the Tamil country. 
In general outline, this would involve the sub- 
stitution of Vishnu for Siva as “the soul-saving 
supreme being” whose grace is of 
importance to tho attainment of salv 
individual. We havo already pointed ont that 
the most popular form in which Vishou figures 
in early Tamil literature is that of several of his 
avataras of the paurdnic character. It would be 
easy to quote references from the early classies to 
the avatdras (desconts of God) Rama and Krishna 
even in secular literature, Along with this, 
simultaneously, we find indubitable references 
to the agamaic four Fyivhas, But tho idea of 
Vishnu is of course indicated by the general 
name ‘Tirumal for the god. "We thus find that, 
‘almost at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
features of northern Vaishnavism io all its 
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variety were prevalent in the south. It is the 
course of further development of Vaishnavism 
that lends character to the movement and makes 
it a distinct feature of South Indian history. 


‘Varsmyava LrrsnaTure. 
‘The literature pertaining to this school falls 
{nto two classes also, similar in character to that 
of the Saivas of the Siddkanta school. ‘The 
‘Vaishnavas have their saints and their teachers, 
‘They count twelve of the former and give them 
the general name Alyars. The latter go by the 
vame Rohiryas, and constitate a continuing 
‘tories differing for each group and in some cases 
even for smaller groups of families, as the list 
to nearer modem generations. The 

twelve Alvars composed hymns in praise of 
YVishpu in the various forms in which his re- 
tation is worshipped in the various temples 

Bt South India. ‘These partake generally of the 
Character of the paurdgic pantheon of the 
indus. ‘The most popular of these, of course, 
fare Rama and Krishna; but references are 
traceable in their works to the most recondite 
manifestations of Vision referable to the Para- 
fas. Tho twelve Alvars fall into three groups : 
the carly, the middle and the later ones. ‘The 
fret of them consists of four names, of whom 
‘three are undoubtedly contemporaries and the 
fourth is cortainly so regarded by the Vaisnavas. 
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‘These four are Poygaiajvar, Bhudattayar, 
Payslvar and Tirumaligaislvar. In the middle 
group come Nam Alvor and Madhuraakavi, 
followed rather closely by Kulagskhara, 
Periyalvar or Vishnuchitta and the daughter 
of the last, Goda or Anda]. The last group 
is composed of Bhaktingrirsnu or Tondara- 
dippodi, Yogivaha or Tirup-Pan Alvar and 
‘irumangaiajvae, the last of them all, ‘the 
works of these Alvirs and their pooms of devo- 
tion are admittedly renderings of the teachings 
of the Veda and Védie literaturo to a far greater 
dogree than even the literature of the Saiva 
Adiyars. Ona historical examination of this 
orthodox order of the Alvars and their grouping 
according to chronology, it has been pointed out 
elsewhere! that thero is sufficient historical 
evidence available to make the accepted order 
more of less correct, and that the range of time 
during which this particular group flourished 
corresponds to the ago of tho Pallavas, as in 
{aot the age of thotSaiva Adiyirs was alrendy 
pointed out to be. If the age of the Pallavas 
‘was characterised by the infusion of northern 
culture into the distant land of the south, this 
provides an excellent and unmistakable illustra- 
tion of the position. 
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‘The first of this group of saints, Poygaislvar 
has for good reasons been connected with the 
early Tondamin chieftain of Kanchi by the 
name Tondamén Tlaia-Tiraiyan who must have 
lived in the same generation coming very late 
in it as the great Chola Karilala, His work 
included in the Prabandham collection comes in 
for reference by Inter commentators, and they 
invariably group it along with very early classi- 
cal poems, This Alvar is invariably associated 
with the two others that follow him immediately 
in the lists and rather indirectly with the fourth, 
All of them are associated with Kanchi and 
the pari of the country dependent on it, that 
fs, Tendamandalam. Bach one of the first three 
isthe author of one hundred stanzas (a éatakn) 
in praise of Vishnu and these form part of the 
fourth section of the Vaishyava “ Prabandbam, 
Four Thousand,” Bhaktistrs, the fourth has 
similarly one hundred stanzas included in this 
igroup. He has also a poem of 120 stanzas in- 
cluded in the first * Thousand ” of the same 
collection. This one among the four gives un- 
mistakable evidence of acquaintance with all 
that was best in the Sanskrit literature of the 
time, It is possible also to trace in his works 
references tothe Vaishnava Sgamas.’ A fugitive 
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stanza is generally ascribed to him which states 
“we have learnt the religion of the Sakya, 
that of the Sramanas and examined the agama 
work composed by Sankara (Siva). But by our 
‘own good fortune, we have put our faith in the 
“Black one with red-eye” (Vishnu) and got 
rid of all that is evil. ‘There is nothing that is 
beyond us hereafter.” Whether he was actually 
the author of this verse or no, the same idea 
repeats in & modifed form in one of his own 
verses, where he puts it ina somewhat modified 
form as follows 

“The Sramapas do not understand; the 
Bauddhas are in a delusion, and those that wor- 
ship Siva are unknowing innocents. Those 
that do not worship Vishnu are of low intelligence 
indeed.” In another place he sums up his con- 
vietion by saying that “ the God that exists as 
the Dévas, and the arrangement by which he 
shows himself as “The Three” (Brahma, 
‘Vishnu and Siva) among the Devas, and his 
showing himself in other forms besides, all thi 
is the manifestation of Vishnu. ‘To those that 
do not know this truth, all that they learn is of 
no value.” ‘This shows that very early in the 
course of this movement the essence and the 
teaching of the orthodox school of Diakié had 
assumed the form of an_ interpretation merely, 
though liberalised interpretation, of the 
orthodox creed of the North. So little that is 
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historical is known about the life of these early 
saints that it is difficult to postulate anything 
definite about their position in society. ‘The 
feature of their teaching however seems to be 
that the way of salvation was attainable even 
to the-uninitiatea according to the orthodox 
standards. It is this clement and its teaching 
by these saints that gave them the ultimate 
ascendeney among the people even as against 
tho rival creeds of Buddhism, Jainism and to a 
cortain extent even of the igamaic Saivism. It 
was said in the poem translated in an earlier 
port of this work that even the Vedic Brahmans 
‘of South India had to organise themselves for 
‘purposes of controversy to expose the hollow- 
ness of the teachings of seemingly Vedic 
religions. It would therefore be reasonable to 
infer that this movement, represented by the 
‘Vaishnava Saints, was continuation of the ortho- 
dox development of the Brahmanism in the 
south liberalised in the manner already indicat 
ed. Among these twelve saints of the Vaish- 
navas as among the sixty-three of the Saivas, 
were men and women, women being perhaps 
not unnaturally the fewer. ‘There. were also 
people of all castes. ‘The greatest-among these 
twelve goes by the sacerdotal name, Nam-Alvar, 
‘and he was a Sadra. What is more he does not 
show in the very least that his having been of 
this particular caste was anyway matter for 
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egret to him. One of them at any rate belong: 
ed to the class even of Paraiya. He goes by 
tho naine Yogivaha, as according to the tradi- 
tional life of this Saint, a Brahman Yogi carried 
hhim on his shoulders into the sanctum of Ran- 
ganatha. The story briefly is this. Beng a 
Paraiya he could not get into the temple. He 
‘used to come none the less every morning, have 
his bath in the Kaveri altogether aside of the 
Bathing ghats of the higher classes, and used 
to offer his devotions to Ranganatha therefrom. 
‘The god was so delighted with the single-minded 
devotion of this man that he directed # Brah- 
‘man ascetic Bhiirgava who was in his hermitage 
not far of, to carry him to the temple on his 
own shoulders, as the Paraiya kept out of the holy 
spot lest he should contaminate the holy ground 
dy his unholy tread. His own name was Tirup- 
pan Alvar. The word Pin indicated a caste 
fakin to the class of tho Paraiyas whose usual 
profession was that of the wandering ministre. 
‘That is the really liberalising part of this move- 
ment. ‘This consisted in an effort, and an orga~ 
nised effort too, at uplifting those who must 
necessarily have been outside the cirele of those 
admissible to divine grace, s0 long as that grace 
was attainable in the exact perforinance of an 
exceedingly difficult and elaborate series of 
coremonial rites. ‘The simplification of the pro- 
oss for the attainment of the divine grace was 
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in response to the needs of the time, and one 
might even say was 0 recognised as very 
‘often one comes upon the statement that for 
the Kaliyaga more elaborate courses - wore 
impossible of adoption. 

‘The Vaishyava hagiologists do not give any 
‘more information about Yogivaha, and it is only 
‘awork of 10 stanzas ascribed to him tha 
included in the Vaishnava collection. ‘There is 
nothing by which to fix his age and the 
probabilities are that ho was one of tho later 
saints, when class or caste distinction needed to 
be smoothed, and a recognised compromise 
between the opposing principles of religion 
seemed called for. Following perhaps close 
upon the first four, who have all been ascribed 
to the earliest period of the Pallavas comes in 
‘Nam-Alvar by common consent, the greatest of 
the Alvars. He is pro-eminently the Vaishnava 
Saint and stands out of the group both by the 
‘ominent quality of his teaching and by the very 
volume of his work—Tienmangai Alvar’s 
contribution to this collection is slightly in excoss 
of that of Nam-Alvar. He is known among those 
that followed him in the field of literature as 
the one pre-eminently who rendered dio 
lore in Tamil. They even go the length 
of dividing is works and classifying them 
according as they relate to the ono Pada or 
another of the recognised four Vedas. Of the 
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details of bis life we know very little and if 
the hagiologists could be given full eredit for 
their statements, his life was absolutely an 
uneventfal, and withal a comparatively shortone. 
He was born of Kari and his wife, Kati 
was the Adhikari (officer) of the village Kuruhtr 
and belonged to the Sidra caste as was already 
stated. ‘The ebild from the moment of its. birth 
declined to take any nourishment and conducted 
itself in a peculiar way without weeping, or 
otherwise having food, as babies do. ‘The parents 
in their perplexity consigned the baby to the 
Godin the local temple, and found it seated in 
what is generally described in the Yoga mudra 
pose (in the pose of ono rapt in contemplation) 
for a period of sixteen years under the sacred 
tamarind tree in the temple. At the end of 
this period he received divine inspiration and 
‘began his teaching. Such as he was, an agent 
was required, through whom he could give 
publicity to his teaching. ‘The one found was 
& scholarly Brahman, somewhat miraculously 
directed on this mission. ‘This saint goos by the 
name Madhurakavi, probably a title. -He was a 
Brahman of the top-knot community belonging 
to the Tinnevelly District and ofthe Sama Fada 
section, After finishing his schooling, he went 
on his pilgvimage, and was in Ayodhya (Oudh) at 
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the ‘time, ‘Thinking “of his own native country 
‘ond evening, he’ looked in the direotion of his 
native place and found to his surprise a huge 
column of light. Somewhat taken aback by 
this apparition, he set forward in the direction 
indicated by the light to investigate what it was, 
till he ultimately reached the temple and the 
tonisrind tree under which Nam-Alvar was 
seated. When he set forward from there he 
found the light in the “opposite direction and 
thus discovered that the place indicated to him 
‘was the. temple where Nami-Alyar was in 
ceintomplation.” After making an enquiry and 
obtaining an answer which satisfied him, he 
Adopted the Alvar as his Guru (preceptor in 
ieligion) and put himself in the position of a 
disciple, He thon took down all that was given 
out by the Alvir ; and what was thus given out 
‘and recorded constitutes the. principal work of 
this Vaishnava Saint: This is called by the 
‘Vaishnava, Tiruvaymoli, which ean be rendeted 
literally as “the word of the mouth.” But the 
expression ‘Tiruvaymoli has another significance 
for which there is classical literary authority and 
that is the Veda, for the good reason that it, 
emanated originally by word of mouth from 
‘Vishnu, and Brahma received the inspiration, 
‘The Tamils of the classical age made the 
distinotion between Paymoli and Marai, the frst 
standing for the Véda and the second standing 
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for the Upanishads, which lio hidden in the 
Veda, tis this distinction that seems embodied 
in the name given to Nam-Alvar's work, 
Tiruvaymoli 

Tt was already pointed out thatto the Vaish- 
pavas Nam-Alyar is the type of Alvirs and 
stands preeminently as the representative of 
the whole group and their teachings, so much s0, 
that in the daily recital of the Vaishnava creed, 
‘Nam-Alvar alone is counted among the section of 
“Holy Proceptors,” proceeding fromthe actual 
precoptor of the individual backwards to Vishnu 
himself, among tho Alvars. This acknowledged 
pre-eminence is owing entirely to the character 
of Nam-Alvar’s works as itis acknowledged to 
emboiy the whole essence of Vedio teaching. 
So much is clearly stated to be the case by 
‘Madhurakavi, 

One other point that comes out clearly from 
what little we know of the life and work of Nam- 
Alvar is the emergence of a preceptor (guru) as 
‘essontial to tho attainment of salvation by the 
individual. ‘Tho whole burden of the teaching-of 
Madhurakavi in the short poem ascribed to him 
amounts to this and no more. Madurakavi 
states clearly that having found the preceptor 
in the Alvér, his salvation was as good as 
guaranteed to him. This notion of the essen- 
tial need of the preceptor comes out in another 
poom included in the Prabandham 4000, where 
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‘a disciple of Ram&nuja's chief follower Karat- 
‘alvin, by name Amudan of Srtrangam, makes 
a confession of his faith in this creed of his own 
salvation being the responsibility of his preceptor 
‘0 long as he had taken the pains to discover 
the suitable one and put his faith in him, ‘The 
fdea of the need of a preceptor could not be 
said to bave been non-existent at any stage of 
this kind of development of the teaching of the 
bhakti school, whether Saiva and Vaishnava ; 
only at this particular stage in the history of 
‘Vaishnavism it emerged into greater prominence 
as it does in rogard to Saivism in the case of 
‘Manikkaviéagar. The importance of this deve- 
lopment consists in this that bhakti or devotion 
as tho means to attain salvation develops certain 
prescribed methods for prosecuting this work of 
devotion to God which become essential. ‘The 
approved method begins at first to be simple, 
but as various influences come to bear upon this 
personal devotion to God it gets modified in 
the attompt at effecting a compromise with other 
lines of thought. A methodised and formal 
system of worship emerges as the result of the 
compromise, the adoption of which in the rough 
and tumble of ordinary life becomes impossible 
toa great many people. At thisstage it becomes 
nocessary that a class of people take up the 
actual and unerring performance of these acts 
of worship, and leave the bulk of the people to 
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proceed in the simple style of the earlier and 
the more primitive form of personal devotion. 
‘This naturally develops into each man or woman 
finding a suitable preceptor whose duty it will 
‘be to direct the individual in his daily life and 
take the responsibility for the attainment of his 
salvation. Brom out of this ultimately develops 
the doctrine of self-surrender that one puts his 
fh in God, and places the burden of his salva- 
tion upon Him through one of His instraments 
on earth in the character of a worthy and ace 
credited preceptor. ‘Thisemergence of the Gurw 
and the doctrine of self-surrender, which is 
implied in the idea of the preceptor, becomes an 
essential portion of the creed hereafter and 
develops more fully as we advance from the age 
of the Alvars into that of the so-ealled Acharyas 
of the Vaishnavas. 

‘Nam-Alvar was followed in the course of 
‘centuries by the six others of whom Kulasékhata, 
aking of Travancore, is a representative of un- 
alloyed devotion. There is one sloka of his 
Sanskrit work Mukundamala which summarises 
his unlimited devotion and faith in the saving 
character of God. As a free rendering, ‘he has 
no ambition either for the acquisition of merit 
(Dharma) or for wealth ; nor for the enjoyments 
of this world or other. He would let things take 
their course shaped by his previous deeds. He 
would only make one prayer and that is that, 
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whatever may be the number of his births to 
‘come, in all of them his devotion to the feet of 
God may remain unchanged and firm’. 
Periyavar and his daughter Andal, each one 
shows this devotion with a peculiarity all their 
‘own, and the last of them Tirumangsi Alvar 
brings this group to an end chronologically. He 
‘was, according to the traditional account, an 
official of some importance in the Ohola kingdom, 
‘and had his place of birth and office in the 
Tanjore District. He got his inspiration in a 
very peculiar way in the act of committing 
robbery upon a Vaishnava bridal party said to 
Ihave been composed of no other than Vishnu 
himself and his followers, and thereafter he gave 
up secular life and devoted himself entirely to 
‘works of service to Visbou and the Vaishnavas, 
‘This aspect of his life is indicated in the arrange- 
ment of his works which begin with 10 stanzas, 
each one of which ends in the refrain where he 
Treaks out into the declaration that he had 
discovered the saving truth in the name Nara- 
yaa. His works constitute the largest portion 
ff the Pradandham, and count more than 1,800 
stanzas out of the 4,000 of the total, ‘They are 
far more elaborate in their mode ancl matter, and 
are considered by the orthodox to be more or 
less an elaborate commentary upon the teach- 
ings of Nam-Alvar in particular. If tradition 
preserved by the Vaishnavas could be. relied on, 
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he organised the teaching of Nam-Alvar to the 
extent of celebrating annually a festival in 
honour of this Saint, where Nam-Alvar's works 
were recited in extenso, ‘This is what continues 
to be done to-day, though after a break between 
‘Tiramangai Alvir and the fist Kehirya Natha- 
muni in the so-called dhyayana Utsavan in 
Srirangam in the month of December-Januaty. 
There are references in his works to some con 
temporary kings among the dynasty of the great 
Pallavas which enables the inference that he 
‘was probably a contemporary of the great Pallava 
Nandivarman I, who was himself a Vaishnava 
probably, and that gives us the age of this Alvar 
to be the latter half of the ninth century. It 
vill thus be seen that the age of the Vaishoara 
development represented by the Alvare and their 
works could be brought into the six centuries 
extending from A. D, 200 to A. D. 800 approxi- 
mately, by tradition “alone which happened in this 
porticular case to be confirmed by various other 
items of circumstantial evidence. ‘The teachings 
of the Alvars must have been of the same 
character as tho teaching of the Saiva Aaiyars, 
and required to be organised for the effective 
creation of a school of that teaching to come into 
existence. What was said about the effort of 
‘Tirumangai Alvar to set up an annual festival and 
got people to recite the works of Nam-Alvar in 
Srirangam indicates that the need for organising 
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it had already begun to be felt, but the organi- 
sution thus created sooms tohave fallen early 
into desuetude and remained for sometime 
0, sothat when the first Acharya started active 
‘work the whole of Nam-Alvat’s works had 
0 far got into neglect as to hare been forgotten. 
It is by a revival of the teachings of Nam-Alvar 
and by a provision against asimilaé nogleot after- 
‘wards that the succession of Achiryas came into 
being. This “Achérya Parampara ” of the 
Vaishnavas begins with Nathamuni, and conti- 
rues in an unending series down to the presont 
time, each section of the Vaishnavas having ite 
vin list; but all the Vaishnavas however have 
a certain number of names in common 
and they cover the first eight or ton gonera- 
tions of these preceptors. 

















‘Yun Acuinvas ov rie Vatsuwavas—NAtancunr, 


Nsthamuni was the fifth ancestor of Rama- 
nuje and from the known age of RamBnuja cal- 
culating backwards, Nathamuni ought to have 
Aourished in the first half of the tonth contury 
A:D. According to the traditional account 
of Nathamuni’s life, he lived in a village called 
‘Viranarayanapuram, and was following the life of 
anordinary Vaisbpavaof those days. He heard « 
certain number of Vaishgnvas inthe course of 
their pilgrimage recite, inthe temple‘f his village, 
‘ particalar verso from the works of Nam- 
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‘The verse appealed to Nathamuni as embodying in 
‘the happiest phraseology, the sentiments of devo- 
tion, which must have infused the author. Making 
enquiries as to whose work it was, they were 
only able to recite to him the partioular ten of 
which the verse under reference was one ; but 
Deyond that they were not able to recite any 
more of Nam-Alvae's works. As these fen related 
to God enshrined in the temple at Kumbha- 
konnm, Nathamuni was referred to that locality 
He proceeded there and found the people knew 
no more than the ten, ‘Therefore he proceeded 
to the birthplace of Nam-Alvar, in the hope 
that perchance be might recover the whole there 
from somebody ; but it had been s0 far forgotten 
that one among the Vaishnava inhabitants of the 
locality who bore the name Parankuéadasa 
(Pardnkusa being a name of Madharakavi) 
stated that they had heard of the name Tiruvay- 
‘moi, but knew nothing more of it. He could 
however recite the eleven stanzas ascribed to 
Madhurakavi in praise of Nam-Alvar. Nathsmani 
received these eleven stanzas ascribed to Madhu 
rakavi,and is said to have recited these repeatedly 
{ill both Nam-Ajvar and Madhurakavi appeared 
to him and gave him not merely the Tiravaymoli, 
but also various others of the works, Sanskrit and 
‘Tamil, that went to constitute the basal authorities 
of ‘Vaishgava tonching. The story goes on to 
say in so many words that Nathamuni had to 
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remain practising single-minded contemplation 
upon Nam-Alvar (yogio practice) for full 340 
years ‘before the two Alvars appeared to him in 
the manner indicated above. ‘This is only the 
Ingiologist’s way of stating something like 
gap of" 840 yoars, or roughly three and a half 
centuries between Nathamuni, it may be, and 
Nam-Alvar, or at the very best Tirumangai 
Ajyar. ‘The works were apparently in existence 
‘coording to this tradition in the age of ‘Tira 
mangai Alvar, and the traditional teaching of 
‘these had been broken sine his time. Counting 
five generations backwards from Raaanuja and 

taking three centuries more for this interval, 
gives us the approximate age of ‘Tirumangai 
Alvar or, nt any rate, the latter end of the 
age of the Alvars. Othor lines of investigation 
confirm this chronology more or less, What we 
fare concerned with here is that the work of 
Nathamuni, the first Acharya consisted in the 
revival of the teachings of the Alvars and the 











ing continuance, ‘This last object. was 
attained by the oreation of a pontificato not 
of an official character like the Ch ponti- 
ficate, but of a more or less popular character. 

One other featuro of Nathamuni’s work that 
deserves attention is the setting of the tune and 
the prescribing of ‘the form of recital of the 
works of Nam-Alvar, ‘This arrangement would 
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nvcossitatea class of people whose contribution 
practically it would be, to recite the work in 
the truly orthodox style, and even accompany 
the recitation with action of suitable character. 

Acclass of people known by the name Araiyar 
at Scirangam recite even to-day snd perform in 
this style on the occasions of festivals in the 
temple. The adoption of the tunes and the 
singing was not confined to this class of 
‘men alone. A class of women whose profes- 
sion had come to bo music and dancing also 
adopted this as part of the temple order which 
continues, in certain places at any rato, up to 
the present time, All this seems to have formed 
part of the arrangement by which Nethamunt 
first: made the collection of Nam-Alvar's works. 
‘And this was confirmed by the final arrange- 
ment made by Raminuja who collected not 
merely the works of Nam-Alvar but even 
wont forward to collect the works of the other 
Alvirs and arrange them in the form in 
which the Prabandham 4000 is accessible to 
us at present. A similar arrangement, it was 
already pointed out, was made in regard to 
the works of the Saiva Adiyars by Nambi 
Angar Nambi under the patronage of a Chola 
ruler who is called Raja Raja Abhaya Kula: 
Sekhara, in all probability Raja Raja the Great 
Tt was on that ooéasion that the Saiva works 
‘also got set to tune and there is a reference 
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‘under the later Cholas to a class of dancin 
women, who rendered these poems in the esoteric 
mode ' (ahamargum). It may be pointed out 
again that itis not likely shat either Nathamuni 
or Nambi Andir Nambi originated this mode. 
‘Wo have stated already that even from the 
classical age, there was a class of people who set 
devotional poems to tune, and that this arrange- 
ment is exemplified in the early classic 
Paripadal, All that this means is that the two 
classes of works got set to music for purposes of 
Aeyotional recital by these two teachers ro 
peotively. 

‘Though the Vaishaavas count the succession 
cof Gurus in the line of descent from preceptor 
to disciple, the more prominently recognised 
apostolie succession of Vaishnavisin passed from 
Nathamuni to his grandson Yamunsoharya, 
‘whose sacerdotal name is Alvandir, He received 
the teachings of Nathamuni from two of his 
disciples, who may be taken to be in their 
‘turn preceptor and disciple 














‘Yiaussouinya on Azavaxpi. 

‘The mantle of the leadership of the 
‘Vaishparas fell by common consent) upon the 
shoulders of this teacher, who was a married 
moan and led the life of a householder. Hellivea 
in the age of the early great Cholas and the 
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age was one of great religious ferment, the out- 
‘ward exhibition of which in India took the form 
of controversial activity. Yamunichisya comes 
{nto prominence as the result of a successful 
controversy that he held against a Saiva, He 
‘was a great dislecticinn and indispatably secured 
success by a clever stroke. His opponent seems 
rather too foolishly to have undertaken to estab- 
lish the contrary of whatever Ysmuna would 
state extogorically. ‘The Vaishnava turned the 
tables upon him by making threo statoments, 
(@) “The king who was presiding over the con- 
troversy was a Sérvabhauma, (2) the queen who 
was soated by him was unquestionably chaste, 
and (8) the mother that gave birth to him (tho 
Saiva champion) was coriainly not a barren 
‘wornan.” ‘Tho establishment of tho categorical 
nogative of these statements was obviously im- 
possible, But tho story has it that he contro- 
verted him successfully, even on questions of 
philosophy and religion, and established hie 
position at the court. As the wager of the con- 
‘roversy he obtained the means to live in comfort, 
and even in some afluence, and that put bim 
beyond the need of earning a livelihood. He 
lived to a ripe old age and obiained as the 
Dequest of his grand-fathor all that was worth 
learning of the Vaishnava philosophy and reli- 
gion from the successors of Nathamuni. ‘The one 
thing that remained uncompleted at the latter 
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end of his life was the provision of a successor 
to continue the Vaishnava teaching and organisa- 
tion, He looked about and found a suitable 
young man in a great-grandson of his who was 
undergoing edueation at Kanchi. While still 
under his teacher the young man had made such 
‘an impression, that his reputation had slready 
reached the cars of the saintly old Acharya 
in Srirangam, ‘The venerable old man under- 
took a journey to Conjeevaram to see if reputa- 
tion spoke true of the achievements of Ramanuja, 
and the story has it that he caught sight of the 
young man in the eompany of his fellow disciples 
fand the great teacher Yadavaprakiéa in the 
‘enclosure of the great Vishnu temple at Kancht. 
‘Tho site at which Alavandar eaught the first 
glimpse of his successor is yet pointed out by 
the old residents of the town. 


Ranciwosa, 

Raminuja was the son of a grand-daughter 
of Mavandar, One of the grandsons of Alavan- 
dar obtained his permission to go and live at 
‘Tirupati, and took along with him his father and 
tyro sisters, who were in course of time married 
by him to two eligible young men. ‘The elder of 
these had married a Késava Somayaji belonging 
to Perumbadtr. In course of time Ramanuja 
‘was born of this marriage. After undergoing 
the recognised early edttcation in his own native 
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village, he went to Conjeovaram to complete it 
by a course of instriction in philosophy under 
the famous “ Pedanta”” teacher Yadaraprakséa 
in Kanchi. Itwas while under this professor 
that Ajavandar caught a glimpse of the young 
rman and was impressed with his appearance as a 
fit person for ultimate succession to his position. 
In course of time Alavandar was drawing near 
his end, and sent people to fetch Reminuja 
from Conjeovaram. Before Raminuja could 
reach Srtrangama, however, Alavandarhad breathed 
his last, Tt was miraculously indicated however 
to Ramanuja that Alavandar had left three things 
undone, and designed Raminuja as tho chosen’ 
fone to discharge the responsibility of fuldiling 
‘these cherished wishes, ‘These were, a commen 
tary, according to the Vaishnava teaching, on tho 
Brahmasttras, a similar commentary upon 
‘tho Sahasransima by one bearing the name Pari- 
fara, and a similar commentary upon the 
‘Tiruvaymoli of Nam-Alvar. ‘This was the mis- 
sion to which Ramanuja had become heir on 
the death of Alvandas. Ho had ultimately to 
settle down in Scirangam to fulfil this mission 
‘and all that was involved in it by way of gotting 
the Vaisbyavas together, providing them an 
organisation with suficiont vitality to continue, 
Grercome controversies and mest the nedds of 
the times by putting the tachings of this form 
of religion in shape to continue from generation 
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to generation unimpaired. Riminuja himself 
performed tho first, commissioned the son of 
his chief disciple Karattalvan to do the second, 
and got his uncle's son, who was adopted by 
him as his successor, to write out the com- 
mentary on the Tiravaymoli. After a varied 
life, he suoceeded ultimately in making St1- 
rangam the headquarters of the Vaishnavas, and 
providing for the permanent continuance of the 
teachings of these commentaries and various 
other works. He also provided for the propa- 
Bation of this teaching by tho recognition of 
soventy-four persons as “occupants of the apos- 
tolie throne” of the teachers of Vaishnavism, 
He had to carry on controversies with the 
advaitins, generally called Mayivadins, with the 
Jains, and with others even including the Saivas. 
‘He succeeded in his mission so far as to put 
Vaishnavism on a permanent footing. 

As it came to Ramanuja, several problems 
of religiosecular character confronted him. Of 
these, two features deserve special mention. It 
was already pointed out that the teaching of 
the Ajvars might be regarded as an adaptation 
merely of Paurdnie Hinduism ; there was a rival 
popular creed in the aggmaie form of worship, 
of which two sections at least, Pincharatra and 
Yoikhanass Agama, are recognised as Vaishna- 
vaic, ‘The former of these two seems the more 
important, from the point of view of the 
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community as a whole, ‘This Pancharatra was 
regarded as unvadie by Kumarila Bhatta,’ 

It is similarly regarded to be outside of the 
fold of the Vedio religion by Sankara in his 
commentary on the 2nd of the Brahmastiras 
Even the Saiva works on their Siddhanta, view 
Pancharatra as a soparato religion, and contro- 
vort it in the recognised text-hook Sivajiana 
Siddhi, The Vaishpavas of the Riminuja Sect, 
at least the great bulk of thom now-a-days, are 
Pancharatrins. The establishment of the teaching 
of the Pancharatra as Vedio in character and 
as one form of Vaishnavism was one of the 
achievements of Ramannja, 

‘The next item has reference to the needs of 
the community composed of classes of varying 
grades of intelligence and mental outlook. It 
‘was one of the items of RamAnuja’s teaching, 
which in this particular ease, happened to be 
‘merely laying an additional emphasis upon the 
teachings of the Alvis generally, that salvetion 
was attainable alike by all, whatever their 
earthly position, Mere again Ramanuja effected 
‘ compromise as in the case of ‘the Pancharatra, 
‘Ramanuje’s position amounts to this. Whatever 
bbe the position of aman or woman in society, 
fone stood us near to God as anyone else, 
Provided one kept to the high requirements of 
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godly life, What this amounts to, as a measure 
‘of social reform, as‘sinee become a moot point 
and there has been considerable division of 
opinion on the question, 

Rimiuja lived in the age of the great 
Cholas having beon a contemporary of the great 
Chola Kulottunga, Tt was already stated that 
the period of the Chola ascendency began about 
the end of the ninth century and lasted till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
‘During this age, it was already’ pointed out 
Gaivism came in for a cosiderable amount of 
patronage under some of the Cholas, of whom 
Rajendra, the Gangaigondachola, stands out 
prominent. It was under the first of these 
that the Gaiva works of the Adiyars were 
collected and put in the form in which they 
hhave come down to us, It was also tho age 
when Sekkijar wrote the lives of the Saiva 
saints in his great work Periyapurdyam; and 
‘Sokkijie lived either as a contemporary of Rami~ 
nuja ot slightly later. ‘The four later teachers 
of the Saivas also belonged to this age and the 
various Mutts (relgious houses) of the Saivas 
were founded at this period, Similarly though 
the Vaishnava organisation began with Natha- 
muni practically at the commencement of this 
age of the Chola ascendeney, it received full 
shape and final form of its teaching under 
Raminuje early in the twelfth century, From 
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Ramsnuja onwards, as in fact from Nethamuni, 
the succession of gurus continued unbroken, and 
the Vaishnava temples beoame the attractive cen- 
tres of propagation of this teaching. Among these 
Srirangam and Conjeevaram constituted the two 
principal centres. ‘The religious literature of 
this age both of the Saivas and Vaishmavas are 
thrown into a controversial form clearly indicat- 
ing that it was an age of great controversy in 
matters religious. The religious ferment of 
which religious controversy is merely the out- 
‘ward expression, became a prominent feature, 
as soon as the Chola ascendency gave to the 
country the requisite degreo of peace. 

‘The great temples of South India, which 
came into existence, at any rate the great 
majority of them, in the ago of the Pallavas 
beginning from the time of the early Chola 
Ko-Chengay, received considerable additions by 
way of patronage under the Oholas. ‘These 
naturally constituted active centres for the 
propagation of the teachings both of the Saivas 
and of the Vaishpavas. ‘The chief opponents 
they had in view in all their controversies seem 
to be the Jains, ‘his is but natural, as Jainism 
was just emerging full-grown owing to the 
active support and patronage of the Rashtraktas 
who seemed several of them to have been of that 
persuasion. ‘The active controversy against the 
Jains began with the Snivas of the days of 
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Sambandat and Appar under the great Pallava 
‘Mabendravarman and his contemporary Pandya 
Sundara, ‘hese religions controversies seemed 
to have attained to a considerable degree of 
Dittomess that a series of general persecutions of 
the Jains have become the common feature of 
the lives of these saints, Saiva and Vaishnava, 
compiled in a later period. ‘The most prominent: 
instanees of theseare a persceution set up at 
the instance of Sambandar by his Pandya contem- 
porary NoJumiran, otherwise Kan Pandya and 
Sundara, who wns at first o Jain and was 
converted to Saivism by Sambandar, ‘The story 
has it that the whole body of Jains were 
impaled by order of the monarch at the 
instigation of the Saint, ‘The late Dr. Vincent 
Smith has so far gone in accepting this story as 
embodying a historieal incident that he regards 
it’ as ono of the: genuine though exceptional 
{instances of persecution for religion, He relies 
principally upon the evidence of a painting of 
this incident on the walls of tho great temple 
fat Madura, “Tt is not only on the walls of the 
temple of Madura, but in all the bigger Siva 
temples of the south the representation of this 
story is found, ‘The historicity of this incident 
will have to depend upon the particular date at 
‘which the painting or even a stone representation 
of thisinoident, was set where itis. ‘When once 
‘the hagiologists set the fashion by giving currency 
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to these stories, it is not diffioult to understand 
that they passed into popular currency, and in 
the representation of various iilae of Siva ot 
Vishnu (performanee of miracles in sport) or any 
other God, these would naturally figure, ‘This 
position is most clearly illustrated in the renovae 
tion of temples carried out by the class of Nattu- 
ottai Chettis at the present time, Whether 
pictures of these already existed or no, such 
representations, as constituted one of the lilas 
of Siva, are made by them without sacerdotal 
improprioty. It does not require much interval 
of time even, as we have already stated, that a 
lithic representation of the performance of 
Bkantada Ramayya is found built in a temple 
constructed at a period following close upon 
tho ago of this Ramayya, It need hardly be 
said that it is impossible tor history to believe 
that Ramayya actually cut off his head and 
got it back after it was turned to ashes. ‘The 
stories of such persecution occurred time and 
again in the accounts ot the hagiologists (Saiva, 
Vaishgava, Jaina, or Bawddlaa), and these stories 
have always a family likeness in the dotails 
regarding the incidents, thereby stamping them 
1s pious fabrications of Intter-day hagiologist, 
‘The Jains are said to have conducted a wholo- 
sale persecution of the Bauddhas under king 
by name Himasttala at the instance of a Js 
Koharya Akslanka. A similar story is told of 
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Ramsnuja of having persecuted the Jains by 
gotting them ground in oil-mills, _Vishouvar- 
hana, the Hoysala, who adopted Vaishnavism, 
is said to have perpetrated this atrocity. We 
have pointed out elsewhere that the chief queen 
of Vishouvardhana died a Jain, His loyal and 
faithful commandpr-in-chiet of all of his forces 
lived and died a Jain under him, and his son 
succeeded in the samo persuasion. When late 
in life, son was born to the king, the tutor for 
‘the son was a most respected Jain Acharya, Tt 
neod hardly be added therefore that these stories 
of persecution as they aro found current could 
hardly be regarded as historical, and one ought 
to look for satisfactory evidence in each separate 
case before accepting the historicity of any of 
these incidents of persecution, or even for posta- 
lating that no persecution took place. This does 
not necessarily involve the assumption that 
religious riots and excesses by parties of people 
‘wore always non-existent. ‘The Réshtrakttas, 
‘as already pointed out, were great patrons of the 
Jains and in the best days of Rasbtrakuta 
Brmpire it was that Jainism did its best work 
in literature in the Southern Maharatta country 
and Mysore. ‘These are the portions of South 
India that happen to be the great Jain centres 
‘even now, and in that region Jainism flourished 


wren in the age of the great Cholas. One of the 
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constant complaints of the destructive operations 
of the war carried on by the Cholas against. the 
latter was that the Cholas destroyed these Jain 
monasteries and temples, without showing the 
usual consideration due to these holy places. 
Jainism continued to flourish under the 
Chalukyas and under the Hoysalas at later 
time and even in the age of Vijayanagar. 

‘The Saiva Adiyars and Vaishgava Alvars, 
both of them had to carry on an active props- 
ganda against Buddhism and Jainism, and there 
fare many indications in their works that the 
‘aim of their teaching was to overcome these two 
religions which apparently had a large popular 
clientele. Both Kumarila Bhatta and Sankari- 
charya’s works give clear indication that they 
set to themsolves the serious task of controvert- 
ing the Jains und Buddhists, also incidentally of 
various other forms of teaching outside the sphere 
of the Veda. Tt was this nevd for a controversy 
that gave the turn to the literature both of the 
Saivas and the Vaishvavas, and as we advance 
in this history, we fied the tendency is in this 
ody of literature to develop a controversial 
character. 

‘This work so far as the Vaishnavas were con- 
cerned was carried on for three generations both 
in Srirangam and in Kanchi, when the Mabam- 
‘madan invasions broke in upon South India, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘Manasacapan Ixvastons, 


It is well-known that the Mahammadan irrup- 
tion this side of the Vindhyas commenced in the 
ears of the thirteenth century, under the 
Khilji ruler Alau-d-din, and that it began as a 
mere raid for purposes of plunder. Once Alaud~ 
din obtained @ considerable amount of wealth 
that served him the useful purpose of paving the 
way to the throne. He often had occasion to 
look out to this source of revenue to fill his 
treasury even when he had placed himself firmly 
upon the throne, Alau-d-din’s needs were great 
as the main purpose of his reign was to keep the 
Moghals out of the North-Western frontior. If 
the Mahammadan historian Wassat speaks the 
truth, and there is nothing to doubt his veracity 
in this particular, Alaud-din had to maintain 
fa standing army of 475,000 at a cost of 180 
dinars 6 month cach man, and 280 for each 
hhorse; he even allowed a spare horse to a 
soldier, and to those who maintained a second 
animal he gave an additional allowance of this 
amount. One could understand therefore that 
the demands of the military department of 
Alau-d-din’s reign were more than the ordinary 
revenues could meet, He therefore adopted the 
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pradent policy in respect of South India by 
‘making an impression upon the Hindu rulers of 
hhis own great power and putting these Hindu 
rulers under heavy tribate, Such in fact were 
the instructions that he actually gave to the 
generals he deputed on these several invasions, 
as recorded by Amir Khusra, 

In the carrying out of these instructions the 
generals had a great deal left to their own dis- 
cretion, and these invasions generally meant a 
considerable volume of destructive work. ‘The 
first object of these generals was to take posses: 
sion of what was termed “royal wealth.” ‘This 
‘consisted in what in modern parlance would be 
called materials of war, not necessarily contraband 
of war, and included elephants as the first item, 
horses, gold and jewels, and other commodities 
of value that could be carried off easily. ‘The 
royal treasuries were one source; and the 
generals soon found the temple treasuries equally 
fruitful as a source of revenue, ‘Tho armies 
sont out could not be very large having regard 
to the distance, which in the language of the 
‘Mahammadan historians were six months’ jour- 
ney and twelve months’ journey. ‘They consist- 
ed morely of picked cavalry, and had, as a 
military necessity, to carry on the war on & more 
destructive method than would otherwise have 
eon necessary. Hence to the South Indian, 
‘Mahammadan invasions meant destruction of all 
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the cherished wealth of the people. " One specific 
instance of such destruction recorded by the 
‘Mahammadan historians is the destruction of 
fruitful trees, which sometimes were out down 
by the thirty thousand, to the great horror of 
the Hindus. Naturally therefore these invasions 
of the Mabammadans extending over a period of 
about thirty years struck the Hindus of the south. 
with consternation and terror to such an extent 
that they felt it necessary very early to organise 
themselves for fighting for their existonco. 
‘This organisation found its leader in the Hoysala 
ruler of Mysore at thojtime, Vira Ballala ILI. 
‘Almost after the first raid upon his capital 
by Malik-Kafur, he understood what the 
‘Mahammadan invasions meant and as a conse- 
quence he adopted a temporising policy. Till 
his contemporaries should be of a temper to act 
together as against this common enemy, he 
entered into torms of treaty with Alau-d-din, 
and kept up to-the terms of the treaty as long as 
he found it necessary to do so. But fortunately 
for him, the death of Alau-d-din croated such a 
series of disturbances in Delhi, and, thanks to 
the exertion of Alau-d-din, the Moghal troubles 
‘ceased to be imminent, ‘The Hoysala had found 
time to organise his forces and put himself in 
f position of readiness for eventualities. He 
slowly set about reorganising his own resources 
and leaving his neighbours to do what they 
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thought best in the circumstances for them- 
selves ; so much $0, that, when Mubarak organised 
South Indian Provinee for the Mahammadans 
with Deogir as its capital the Hoysala showed 
no activity outside of his frontier even when 
gurrisons of Mahammadans were planted quite 
‘on his northern frontier. Itis when Mahammad- 
din~Tughlak placed himself upon the throne 
and undertook his invasion of the South, that 
the time had come for a Hindu organisation of 
the South Indian rulers, and that was brought 
about by the Hoysalas with the co-operation of 
the contemporary Kakatiya ruler. 

Zn the meanwhile the Mahammadan garri- 
sons left by Malik-Kafur had been dislodged 
from the Tamil country by the Kerala ruler, 
Ravivarman Kulastklara, who broke out of 
his mountain frontier and carried his armies 
successfully as far as Poonamalles, perhaps 
only to retire, when the Kakattya general 
advanced against him, The ‘Tamil powers 
having become powerless or practically extinct, 
it was left to the Kakattyas and the Hoysalas 
to do the work of organising a successfal 
resistance. ‘This was made the more neces- 
sary, when Mahammad undertook another inv 
sion’ to reassert his authority in South India 
‘nd locate a permanent garrison in Madura, 
‘This was done successfully, and the South was 
held in the interests of Mahammad for a period 
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of about seven years by the successive gover- 
nors sent out to Madura, A rebellion s 
early in. the reign by his cousin Bahau. 
Sagar gave the signal for other rebellions, and 
the establishment of a Mshammadan sultanate 
at Madura by Mahammad’s own governor 
provoked the Hoysala and the Kekattya rulors 
to join their resources and make a stand for 
themselves. A too early rising would have put 
them between two fires, Mahammad’s provines 
of Doogir in the north and the Mahammadan 
Sultonato in the South. But Mahammad, with 
his wonted imprudenes, involved himself in a sea 
of trouble nearer his headquarters, and that 
engaged him fully. The two high powers of the 
south were left to watch the northern frontiors 
‘and carry on a camprign to destroy the Ma- 
hharamadan garrisons in the South including that 
‘at Madura, ‘The latter portion of the work fell 
upon Vira Ballsla himself who since A.D. 1828, 
the yoar of Mahammad’s last invasion of the 
south made Tiravannimalai his capital, and was 
carrying ona systematic campaign against the 
Sultanate at Madura. ‘The northern frontier was 
left in charge of a number of genorals of whom 
three happened to be brothers. ‘They held the 
frontiers successfully against tho Mahammadans, 
and this frontier extended from the west const, 
somewhere a little north of Goa, right across 
tothe mouth of the river Krishna, ‘Tho flank 
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‘of the Mahammadan province of Deogir was 
watched by the Kakatiyas, nominally under 
tribute to Mahammad. ‘The Hoysala was there- 
fore able to carry on war in the south unmolest- 
ed by any action of Mahammad. He fell in the 
fight however about the end of the year 1942, 
‘and his son followed after a short rule of about 
two to three years, 

In the meanwhile Mahammad involved him- 
self inextricably and died ia the course of the 
next five or six years. His death was the signal 
for the generals of the Hoysalas to carry out 
the policy of their late master to a successful 
termination, and itis to ason of one of the 
brothers who held the northern frontier to 
whom is due the credit of having destroyed the 
Mahemmadan Sultanate of Madura, 

‘This war takes on the character of a pat 
struggle by the Hindus for mere existence and 
for tho preservation of all that was cherished as 
sacred from the point of view of religion, and all 
that was worth having by way of secular re- 
sources, This aspect of the movement it was, 
‘that gave it its peculiar character and culminated 
fn the foundation of Vijeyanagar, Vijayanagar 
stood forth as tho visible embodiment of the 
national resistance to save this enclave for the 
‘Hindus and keep it free from being over-run by 
the Mabammadans, 
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‘Tue Cuaracren AND SIGNIFICANOE oP THE 
‘Visarawacan Escrtre, 


Coming into existence from out of the ashes of 
the last powerful Souther kingdom, that of the 
Hoysalas, Vijnyanagar stood out for all that was 
worth preserving in Hindu religion and culture. 
Asa necessary concomitant therefor, it pitted 
itself on the south bank of the river Tungabadra 
in a position of advantage wherefrom it satisfac- 
torily kept the Muslim tide from advancing 
farther south, and thus saved South India as the 
hhome for the undisturbed further development 
of Hinduism, such as it had come to be under 
the great Oholas of the South. ‘The movement 
vas national, a nationalism which was infused 
through and through with tho sentiments of 
religion, In the actual cireumstances of the 
origin and growth of Vijayanagar anything like 
fan attachment to a particular form of Hinduism 
‘was out of the question. ‘The object of Vijaya 
nagar, and those that wore responsible for it 
‘was to preserve all that was Hindu, irrespective 
of the multifarious minor differences that went 
to constitute the Hinduism of those days as they 
do that of these days. It was a comprehensive 
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‘movement and adopted a polioy of comprehension, 
50 as to take into its fold all forms of the 
Hindu faith, including in it to a great extent 
even the prevalent form of Jainism of the loca- 
lity, ‘The one object was the preservation of 
Hindu independence in South India, with all 
the multiplicity of its religions, Hindu and Jain, 
perhaps even toa very slight extent Buddhist, 
‘and providing, for the further development of 
‘hese on peaceful lines, a home in the country, 
south of the river Krishna, ‘The whole organisa- 
tion of the forces of Vijayanagar had this object 
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‘When the first struggles for the dislodgment 
of the Mahammadan garrisons from the south 
were over and the hostile Mabaminadans from 
the north had been successfully driven out from 
their strongholds in South India, chiefly Madura 
and Trichinopoly (actually Kannanar, 8 miles 
from Trichinopoly), those that were responsible 
for it set about organising social and political 
life with a view to the dominant needs of the 
new imperial foundation, ‘The first need was a 
political organisation, which would place in the 
hhands of the Government the necessary resources, 
‘material and men, to keep the aggressive Maham- 
madan efforts confined to the northern side of 
the Krishna, . This involved the organisation of 
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‘an administration and the development of the 
military resources, that would assure a successful 
resistance against the repeated attacks of the 
‘Mahammadans to break through the barrier set 
up by the new Empire, ‘The Empire was orga- 
nised into great Viceroyalties called Mahirajyas 
of which there were as many as threo along the 
northern frontier. ‘The first from the west coast 
took into it two Governments, those of the 
‘Malarajya and Tulurajya, ‘The former took into 
it the whole of what is now the Malnad terri- 
tory of Mysore and the whole of what might 
be called Karnatic Dakhan, almost as far north 
as Kolhapur, It went by the vame of its 
capital, the great Viceroyalty of Araga, now 
a village in the Shimoga district of Mysore. 
‘This was probably under the overlordship of 
Haribare I whose capital must have been at 
Bankapur or Gon. Next to that, came thehead- 
quarters Vieeroyalty having for its capitals in 
the early stages, Dvarasamudra (Ealebid in 
‘Mysore) and Vijayanagar itself, alternately. 
Later on the latter became the chief capital 
and the former suffered comparative neglect. 
Military necessity however called for other 
places coming into importance, ‘This region 
Was therefore dominated by the fortified cities of 
‘Vijayanagar and Adoni, at the two vulnerable 
spots along the northem river frontier. At 
the back of these two and almost midway 
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Detween, lay the hill fortress of Penukonda 
which later on became the capital of the empire 
of Vijayanagar itself. ‘The last of the three viee- 
royalties was the Mahsrajya of Udayagiri with its 
capitals, Nellore and Udayagiri. ‘The three elder 
of the five brothers were Vicoroys of these to 
dogin with. Behind this front line lay another 
Mabarsjya with its Vicorogal head-quarters, at 
‘Mulbsgal in Mysore, and taking into it the 
territory of the Gangas, the Banas and the whole 
ofwhat used to be known as ‘Tondamandalat, 
or the Dravida country. Later on another 
‘Viceroyalty was constituted with Madura for its 
headquarters and the chargo “the Lordship, of 
‘the Southern Ocean” attached to it, Within 
this great province the administration was orga- 
nised on the lines on which it had existed from 
time immemorial in the country, ‘The civil ad- 
‘ministration was so organised over this vast 
region that the people carried on the administra 
tion themselves more or less completely subject 
to the supervision and contro! of the great officers 
of state, who constituted a comparatively small 
hierarchy touring the country to set matters 
right, wherever their attention should be called 
for. ‘This kind of an organisation left the 
Imperial revenues almost exclusively for the 
purposes of organising the military resources 
for the defence of the northern frontier. It 
was necessary on this frontier to adopt the 
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policy of avoiding war by being ever the most 
ready for it, Such a policy involved a military 
expenditure which would havo exhausted the 
resources of any ordinary Empire. 

This organisation implied a considerable 
amount of social reorganisation also, and this 
took on naturally the form of hardening and 
‘more clearly demarcating the rights and éutios 
of the various castes of which Hindu society was 
then composed, .'The system was there with an 
onganisation of its own, being the only organisa 
tion on which society rested ; that had tobe made 
‘usp of even for administrative purposes, perhaps 
more largely than heretofore. ‘This necessity 
coupled with the ever present danger of the 
‘Mahammadan irruptions from tho north, gave 
this organisation a hardening, some of the’ worst 
features of which’ remain even yet, though 
several of the best features have gone out of it 
by desuetude, Such an organisation of society 
had this advantage that society looked atter 
itself and the civil administration bad bat 
comparatively little to do except when called 
upon to interfere in matters of serious dispute 
between communities, territorial or social. ‘The 
imperial resources might then be concentrated 
‘upon the organisation for the predominant purpose 
of defence, and, if occasion called for itjof offence 
as well, against the northern neighbour who was 
perpetually on the look-out for regaining lost 
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hola. ‘There was complete devolution of the 
civil administration except for a cortain degre of 
control exercised by the officers of the Govern- 
ment; the contral Government, divested of the 
ordinary civil power to a very large extent, 
devoted itself entirely to the needs of defence. 

‘That this was the idea that dominated the 
rulers of Vijayanagar is clearly in evidence in the 
policy adopted by successive rulers of which we 
gain glimpseshere and there with the imperfect 
resources for their history at our disposal, 

‘The greatest monarch of the first dynasty, 
Devariya IT, who crowned a series of efforts by 
‘completing the fortifications of Vijoyanagar s0 a8 
to include in it s dit of country measuring 
diagonally 18 by 8 miles, providing facilities for 
irrigation and cultivation to an extent, that the 
capital oity might have food resources to fall 
back upon within its walls for a considerable 
period of time. He also adopted, on the advice 
of the most responsible officers of the State, 
‘measures for improving his military resources by 
removing a vital defect. It was brought to his 
notice that the Hindu arms proved inferior to 
‘those of the Mahammadan in cavalry and archery, 
‘and that the Turkish soldiers employed for this 
purpose in the Mahammadan armies were found to 
be very efficient. Devaraya at once ordered the 
enlistment of two thousand of the Maharomadan 
soldiers ; gave them asoparate quarter of the city 
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consulted their religious feeling to the extent of 
providing them with a mosque and a slaughter 
house in their own quarter and got by their 
means about 60,000 of his soldiers trained in this 
branch of the art of war. It was not the Mabam- 
madan as Mahammadan that they hated; much 
rather, it was the destructive work of the first 
Mabammadan invaders that left an ind 
impression of hatred in them. This re-organisa- 
tion was carried out actually by the Brahman 
Viceroy of Madura, who was called from his 
‘Vicerogal headquarters obviously for this purpose 
at artical period in the history of Vijayanagar. 

‘The first usurper Saluva Narasimha fully 
realised what exactly were the needs of the 
Empire, and his usurpation was with a view to 
meeting those needs which as it appeared’ to 
‘him, had not recetved at the hands of his prede- 
cessor the attontion that they deserved. His last 
testament which the Portuguese chroniclers 
record indicate his policy clearly. He had re- 
paired the damages suffered by the Empire 
during the weak rule of his two predecessors 
Dut had failed to attain to the fulfilment of his 
wishes, as he had not had tho time to take back 
from the enemies of the empire the fortresses of 
‘Mugkal, Rafchar and Udayagiri 

‘Udayagiri happened to be in the hands of the 
Gajopatis of Katak, Raich and Mudkal wore 
in the hands of the Bahmani Sultan, His 
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successor Krishna, the great Krishnadava’ Raya 
of Vijayanagar, made ithis life-work to fulfil this 
desideratum of his great predecessor. Ho could 
however take up this work only after quelling 
the internal rebellions which had occurred in the 
short reign of his elder brother, whom he suc- 
ceeded. Having taken the fortress of Siva- 
samudram and destroyed the chief rebel of 
‘Ummatttr, he set himself seriously to the task 
of regaining these threo fortresses after he had 
carefully provided himself against a flank at- 
tack by entering into'a troaty with the Portu- 
guese at Goa, He then undertook a war first 
against the ruler of Orissa, who was in occupa- 
tion of Udayagiri. He beat Orissa garrisons 
from out of all the fortresses boginning with 
Udayagiti right up to the frontiers of the Ganjam 
District. Having gone so far, he deliberately 
adopted the policy of not driving the powerful 
enemy to desperation ; but entered into a defini- 
tive treaty with him restoring to him all 
his conquests up to the river Krishna, He was 
then able to turn his attention to the recovery 
of the uther two fortresses of Mudkal and 
Raichdr, confident of having secured both his 
Aanks. He succeeded wherever his great predo- 
‘cessor failed and brought under the Empire the 
two fortresses, the possession of which was to the 
‘Mahammadans source of vital weakness to the 
Empire, 
39 
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Ashe returned from his campaign aj 
the raler of Kalinga, while he was still on the 
banks of the Krishna and the region of Bezwada 
hho made a grant of 10,000 gold pieces to the 
temples of South India and set about the work of 
restoration and repair to all the temples that had 
suffered any damage during the Mahammadan 
invasions. ‘There is one other act of his which 
exhibits even more clearly than this, the policy 
that underlay his operations, He made an effort 
during his reign to provide temples in Vijayanagar 
to all the gods that had suffered at the hands of the 
‘Mabammadans. ‘The great Vittalasvami temple 
in Vijeyanagar, which in many features exhibits 
Vijayanagar architecture at its best, was pro- 
jected with a view to providing accommodation 
at the head-quarters to God Vittala of Pandar- 
pur, whose temples had suffered at the hands of 
the Mahammadans. It is with a view to similar 
reparation that the great temple of Anantaéayana 
on the road from Hospet to Vijayanagar was also 
projected. His work-as a whole indicates clearly 
‘the character of the movement that culminated 
in Vijayanagar and the policy adopted by the 
‘Empire when it had established itself permanently 
is shown initseffortsto realise this ideal in practioo. 
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‘The Sanskrit epic poem Kamparaya Charitam 
of Ganga Devi, wife of Kumara Kampana, who 
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conquered, for his father, both Tondamandalam 
and the Madura country from the Sultans of 
Madura makes the goddess of the South appear 
to the Prince in a dream. She is made to 
count to him all her sufferings, material and 
moral, as a result of the irruption of the 
‘Mahammadans in tho south. At the end of this 
Aolefal tale, she assured him that he was no less 
than an avatar of God for the purpose of re- 
pairing injuries that she had suffered, and 
‘encouraged him to proceed on the expedition of 
conquest on which he ad already proceeded 
some way to carry it to completion, In token of 
her goodwill she presented him a sword with 
which he was to overcome in single combat 
the Mahammadan Sultan of Madura, Notwith- 
standing the epic treatment, it is clear that the 
pootass wishes to convey to the readers that the 
invasion of the south by Kumara Kampana of 
‘Vijayanagar bad in it something of the crusading 
pint. 

‘Ho went on his campaign dislodging the 
‘Mahammadan garrisons from the various 
centres and completed it by killing one Sultan 
of Madura and abolished the Sultanate finally by 
further campaigns round Madura itself. When 
the hostile Mahammadan garrisons were dis- 
Jodged from the south and when they felt quite 
clear that the death of the Sulten Mahammad 
‘Paghlak and the succession of his nephew 
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Feroze did not produce any change of policy in 
the Tmperial head-quarters in regard to the 
distant south, they signalised the re-establish. 
ment of Hindu dominion in South India by 
carrying out a complete restoration of Srirangam, 
‘and the re-establishment of God Ranganatha 
there. This rehabilitation of the Vaishnava “holy 
‘of holies” issymbolical of the policy that started 
the movement, and exercised a strong influence 
throughout the history of the Empire of 
nagar, ‘The restoration of temples and rehabili- 
tation of gods merely did not complete the 
religious polioy of theso rulers. 

‘The first ruler of Vijayanagar who assumed 
imperial titles was Harihara II, son of Bukka, 
the third of the five brothers, who were respon- 
sible for the foundation of the Empire, ‘The 
five brothers and their friends and oficers did 
yeomen service in this national effort, In spite 
of it all, Bukka, to whom more than to any 
other, the credit of this enterprise must be given, 
did not feel that the time had come for the 
assumption of imperial titles all the time that he 
lived. He died sometime in A.D. 1878 and hi 
eldest son succeeded as Harihara II. It is he 
‘hat assumed imperial titles sometime about 
A.D, 1880 almost about the end of the reign of 
Ferozo ‘Yughlak and when the first two well- 
‘known kings of the Bahmani kingdom had ruled 
‘and pasted away, Among the titles assumed by 
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Harihara occur the following that call for re- 
ference here: “The establisher of the four castes 
and orders ; the publisher of the commentaries on 
the Vadas, the master in establishing ordinances 
prescribed by the Védae; he who has provided 
the Adhvaryu (priests) with employment, the 
auspicious ornament of Kings.” ‘These titles 
clearly indicate the ideas underlying the move- 
ment, and the duties that the founders of this 
Empire prescribed to themselves. 

In this great work of Hindu rehabilitation in 
South India a number of great men played a 
very prominent part, each according 
‘opportunity. With the foundation of 
nagar is associated the name of the two Brahtnan 
brothers, Madhava Vidysranya and his brother 
Sayana, two Vedic scholars of high rank. An- 
other Madhava genorally called Madhara Mantr, 
is gonerally described as “Upanishan mirg 
pratisthspangchérya,” ho that established the 
path of the Upanishad to distinguish him from 
the other Madhava who takes the attribute “ Veda- 
marga-pratishthspandcharya,” the title by which 
earned Brahmans aro addressed even now. 
‘This Madhava belonged to the orthodox school, 
while the other was a disciple of Kasi Vilasa 
Kriyséakti Pangita, a Saiva Acharya, 

‘The brothers Madhava and Sayana were both 
‘of them scholars and statesmen. ‘The elder 
Drother is said to have occupied the position of 
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chief adviser to Bukka at:the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, while Sayapa was associated with the 
Viceroyalty of Udayagiri and was the guide, 
philosopher and friend in a literal sense of the 
elder Kampana, while he was alive. At the 
death of Kampana, while his son Sangama was 
jot a child, SSyapa assumed the responsibilities 
‘of the regency, conducted the administration 
for the boy, educated him as his teacher, fought 
f battle for him when his Viceroyalty was at- 
tacked, and thus discharged his debt to his 
sovereign. But the names of these brothers are 
not so widely known for their achievements as 
statesmen, but are handed down to us as Vedio 
scholars 

Ssyana was grammarian and commentator, 
‘commented on the Védas, and did all the work 
under the inspiration of his brother, called some 
of them by Madhava’s name, such as Madhaviya 
Dbatu Vritti. Madhava seems to have been a 
tort of venerable president of an academy of 
scholars assembled from various parts, and these 
‘were set to work to comment pon and to commit 
to writing various Védic works which were 
dangerously near to being lost. ‘These brothers 
‘and their companions discharged their duty to 
the community to which they belonged, which 
‘community had already, for thousands of years, 
charged the duty of preserving learning. ‘The 
spirit underlying this work of Vidysranya is best 
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ilustrated by story in connection with a life 
of his great Vaishnava contemporary Védsnta 
Desika, 

After the second sack of the temple of 
Srtrangam in 1828, Vedanta Dasika had to retire 
to the southern border of the Mysore platenu, 
and was there leading the life of a teacher which 
‘was the Brahman’s birthright. For the sake of 
maintenance, because he lived as a married man 
and we know he had a son, he used to go out 
asking for alms in the shape of raw rico, ‘The 
‘moment he had collected enough for the day he 
returned to the duties of the scholar. Vidya- 
rapya who bad known him and his worth, sent an 
invitation on behalf of himself and his sovereign 
inviting Vedanta Desika to court, as in fact, ho 
seoms to have taken pains to collect all the 
scholars about him for the great purpose that he 
had in view. Védinta Dasika politely declined 
the invitation on the ground that, having ander- 
taken to serve God, the Great King of Kings, he 
found it impossible to accept services under an 
earthly movarch. Notwithstanding this refusal 
Vidyaranya continued to maintain a high regard 
for his scholarship and set about his work and 
completed it with the aid of a number of other 
scholars. 

‘Vedanta Désika pursued his life quietly and 
tunostentatiously, and gave in many respeots the 
final shape to tho Vaishoavism of South India 
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following closely the teachings of Ramanuja, 
explaining and supplementing it wherever it was 
necessary. Ho was the author of about 120 
works, of which about one-fourth of the 
number was in Tamil, the rest of them in Sans- 
Ikrit including a few which he composed in 
Prakrit. ‘The Madhva Mutt at Udipi under the 
third Acharya in the succession seems to have 
received a certain amount of patronage under 
Vijayangar, ‘Two Saiva centres flourished, one 
in the Malnad country of Mysore and another in 
Sri Sailam, not to mention various other locali- 
ties of Vira Saivism. The Jains were a flour 
ishing community in the ‘Tulunad, the country 
between the Western Ghauts and the Sea, and 
cone of the most trusted generals of Harihara II 
‘was Trugapps, the Jain, at whose instance the 
lexicographical work Néndrtharatnamala was 
composed, and to whom is given the credit of 
having erected in Vijayanagar itself, the Jai 

temple. which goes by the popular name Ganigiti 
‘Temple (the Oil-woman’s temple). Without 
going into too much detail, it may safely be said 
that for good and for evil, the present-day 
indusim of South India retains the form that 
it received under Vijayanagar which ought to be 
given the credit of having preserved Hindu- 
ism such as it is, When at onetime in the 
life of Sivaji he set up a claim to Hindu Empire 
in the south and wished to stand forth as the 
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champion of Hinduism as against the Puritanic 
great Mughal Aurangnzob, it was not as a mere 
‘Dombast or bathos that he did so, It was hardly 
8 fow years since that the widow of tho last 
king of Vijayanagar appealed to Sivaji in behalt 
of her children for maintenance. Sivaji made 
‘ grant of two villages and got the grant? indited, 
with a sense of delicacy all his own, on silver 
plates which have recently been discovered. He 
could well feel, in the position to which he had 
elevated himself at the time, that he stood in the 
position of the sovereign, to whose widow and 
children he made this grant, That such a 
notion was entertained by him is indicated 
Dy the coinage of Sivaji. Mr. I. D. Banerji, the 
Superintendent of Archeology, Westom Circle, 
notices a coin of Sivajt carrying the effigy of a 
pagoda on it and containing the inscriptions 
characteristic of Vijayanagar. It will thus be 
seen that in South India Hindnism has had 
history of peaceful development culminating 
in tho efforts of Vijayanagar to give it the final 
form in which it has come down to us to modern 
times. 

Cataclysmal irruptions of foroigners causing 
revolutionary changes in doctrines and prac- 
tice there were none, Into South India, the 
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immigrant Brahmans brought with them the 
pristine religion of the Véda which produced 
protestant movements like Jainism and Buddhism 
jn the north. ‘They found a congenial home in 
the south and went on developing peacefully 
without being subjected to aggressive influences, 
like that of Buddhism under Asoka, Other 
{fluences thore were, and these evoked responses 
by way of modifications and readjustments, but 
beyond these there was nothing of a radical 
character by way of change, Buddhism and 
Jainism flourished, but flourished side by side 
with Brahmanism, and with it controversies there 
might have been, bat these controversies appar 
ently were under the control of the civil author- 
ities for tho time being. When the religion of 
‘iakti came in, probably in two ways, one in a 
somewhat doveloped form from the north, and 
pethaps anothor by a process of natural evolution 
from the popular culiuro of the time, a series of 
influences eame into rivalry with the Vedio 
religion of the Brahmans, One could see a 
serious effort at the reconciliation of the one 
with the other, and the result for South India is 
‘compromise which exhibits a school of Diakti 
which on the one side countenances Vedio ritual 
and preserves it to a considerable extent ; and on 
‘the other adopted some, even perhaps of the 
non-Vedie practices nnd gave them place in 
the religious system of the Hindus of to-day. 
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‘The works of the early saints give clear indica 
tion of this effurt at synthesis, and the teaching 
of the earlier Acharyas give considerable evidence 
of the effort at a logical compromise, ‘The effort 
at giving to this religious compromise a logical 
character naturally develops schools of though’ 
which in the progress of society hardens into 
sects, The feature therefore of South Indian deve- 
opment from the second or third to the tenth 
century A.D. is tho slow evolution of that 
compromise, and the further course beyond the 
tenth century is characterised by the evolution 
‘of tho scets, The invasion of the Maharmadans 
gave the necessary correctivs to the rancour and 
animosity which were creeping into the relation 
of these sects and the resulting foundation of 
‘Vijayanagar had its best to do in introducing 
civil order so that each soct by itself might live 
‘at peaco with the others and achieve each its 
destiny unmolested by the others. ‘This position 
fs very clearly illustrated by what Bukka did, 
‘according to the so-called Rainanija inscription 
‘he Vaishnava holy placo ‘Tirunirayanaparam 
jvas known among the Jains as Vardhaminapara. 
‘The Vaishnavas apparently took to ill-treating the 
Jains, who carried a complaint tothe headquarters. 
‘Buklea conducted an enquiry and, as itis snidin the 
jnseription, committed the charge of seving 
that the Jains wero not molested by tho Vaish- 
vas to ono of the Vaishnava Aehiryas at court 
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delonging to tho family of the ‘Tatacharyas of 
Conjeevaram, ‘That spirit of compromise. and 
insistance upon peaceful living by the various 
sects was adopted as the religious poliey of the 
civil authorities by the sovereigns uf Vijayanagar, 
who each had his own particular persuasi 

Ib is the reflex action of this Uhakté school of 
thought that one could tmce in Vaishnavism as 
it is provalent in northern India, In some cases 
the somewhat sensuous featur that was imported 
into the literature of blak in the south is carried 
beyond the limits imposed under the recognised 
canons of ‘Tamil literature. This excessive zeal 
leads to a corruption of the faith where the effort 
is mado to translate a mental realisation into the 
physical. That is a result, and an evil result at 
that, of trausplantation. On the whole this 
undesirable development has not shown itself in 
southern India, at avy rale to any noticeable 
degree, ‘The contribution therefore of South 
Indian this particular sphere is to havea genuine 
school of Diakti, and it is small wonder that the 
lator purtnas aceord to Southern India the 
monopoly of it, as the Bhagavata and tho Padma 
Parana would make one believe. Outside the 
sphere of Aryavarta as it is, it could claim to be 
the land where Fédio Brahmanism could be 
found to-day in the form which is tho product 


of actual evolution from the Brahmonism of the 
Pedic age, 
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‘The Brahman bas been able, thanks to the 
goodwill of the communities amidst which be 
cast his own lot, to carry his Brahmanieal life 
unimpaired ond even encouraged by the com- 
‘munities on whom he exercised his influence in 
the direction of elevating them to a higher plane 
of life. So much s0 was this the case that an 
‘Buropean writer making a study of Indian women 
gives it as the characteristic of southern Indian 
‘women-folk as a whole, that their deals in thisife 
are other-vrorldly. ‘The Brahman has on the whole 
discharged his responsibility as the teacher of 
tho community by preserving the anciont learning 
of the Hindus ; he has made an honest effort, 
according to his lights, at preparing the people to 
ead a good life here, and to go to a better life 
hereafter ; and had through tho ages maintained 
the ideal of uplifting, however short he may have 
fallen in actually achioving this ideal. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 


Guuaten INpta: Expansion op Ixpra BExoxp 
me Seas, 


Overland Communication of Northern India, 


India falls geographically into two divisions 
in respect of her communication with the out- 
side world. In spite of tho mountain barriers 
‘on the novth, north-west and north-east, there 
isa volume of evidence, though of an indirect 
character, of considerable communication with 
the rest of Asia, with the portions of Ohina and 
Indo-Chinese peninsula on the east, with Tibet and 
tho westorn portion of China inthe middle, and 
Contral Asia stretching westwards as far as Asia 
Minor itself and the Mediterranoan Sea on the 
the west, In respect of these overland com- 
munications with the west, we have compara 
ly speaking few glimpsos by way of evidence. 
The discovery of the Bogar-Keui inscription 
referring to the Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra and Nasatya, andthe Aryan character of the 
people of Mittani have led to the possibility of 
the inference that one section of the Aryans 
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‘moved into that region, ‘The irruptions of the 
Kassites who over-tan Babylonia about three 
centuries previous to this, also implies the ex- 
istence of a powerful community of Aryan speak- 
ing people s0 far out. ‘The question wherofom 
they came is involved in the general problem of 
the Aryan home which is still a matter for 
discussion, ‘The representation of apes, Tz 
elephants and Baktrian exmels on an obelisk of 
Shalmanessor IIT in B. 0. 860 givos the first 
lear indication of a communication between 
India and Assyria, It is the expansion of the 
Empire under Oyras and his successor Darius 
fiat beings the Porian Empire directly into 
touch with India, and opens the way for the 
establishment of regular communication with 
western Asia, Similarly, on the eastern side, 
there is evidence of considerable early com- 
‘munication with the east ; much of the eoutinen 
tal civilisation of the Indo-Chineso Peninsula 
seems derivable from northern Indin of 
Buddhistic ago, some of which may possibly be 
referable to times earlier. ‘This communication 
of northern India with the outside world is not 
what concerns us directly. 











Overseas Communication of South India. 


Such communication as South India had with 
the rest of the world, must of necessity have 
eon across the ocean, ‘The early navigators 
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of the Indian Ovcan soem to have been many, 
anil tho history of this subjoot is only very 
pactilly worked for the satisfactory reason that 
the material that exists for such work is. at the 
vory best, scanty. Tho Egyptian efforts undor 
the Pharaohs have reference only to the coasts of 
Arabia and of Africa, certainly as far down as 
Somaliland, and it may bo much farther down to- 
warls Zavaibar, ‘The expedition to Pant under 
the cleventh dynasty and boforo then, bad for 
thoir object various artiolos of value to tho 
Egyptians.’ Tho most famous of this enterpriss 
under the Pharaohs is the great expedition sent 
out by the gront Queen Hatsheput, It had for 
its object tho bringing of quantities of gold, 
{inoonto snd other articles, much prized in 
Bgypt. ‘They are all of thom represented on her 
monument at Der al-Babri’ Tt is possible 
to rofor some of those articles to India; but 
‘most of them ate obtainable in the region of the 
Somali const, It is,tho enterpriso of Aloxandor 
which found its visible embodiment in the 
founding of Alexandria, that gavo an additional 
stimulus to this navigation of the Indian Ocean, 
Patrocles, an offer of Selevous I and his son, 
sailed the Indian Seas, and under the Ptolemios, 
great efforts were made to open the Red 
Son trade with the East, It is put down to 
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the credit of Ptolemy-Philadelphus that he 
ut out @ eannl connecting the Nile with the 
Red Sea either newly or by opening out 
fan old channel, As a necessary corollary to 
this, ho founded a number of ports on the Red Sen, 
Among these foundations, Arsinoe of Ptolemy 
near the Suez and Berenice, lower down on the 
Red Sea coast, appear most prominent. Almost 
up to the time of the Roman conquest howover, 
trade scoms to havo been ‘carried on oven in 
Indian commodities from the great exchange 
tarts of Arabia Felix ot, as tho Greoks called 
it, Eudomon, that is, tho coast district round 
Adon. ‘The discovery of blue cloth wrapped 
round the mummies, recently exeavated,! and the 
furthor discovery that they wore all dyed blue 
with Indian indigo is clone ovidenoo of Indian 
trade, but not nooassarily of communfoation 
with India, With the Roman conquest of 
Egypt, a now impotus is given to this eastern 
trade and we come upon a new era of nautical 
enterprise on this sido of Bgypt. 


Indian Trade with Western Asia, 


In rospect of Indian trade with western Asia, 
the matter sooms to rest _on a somewhat. better 
footing. ‘The earliest definite reference that we 
can got isa commercial expedition sent out by 
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Soloman with the assistance of Hiram of ‘Tyre, 
According to Josephus, Soloman gave the com- 
‘mand to the pilots of the expedition, “that they 
should go along with his stewards to the land 
that of old was called, Ophir, but now Aurea 
Chersonesus which belongs to India, to fetch 
gold.” ‘Tho expedition left Eaion-Goboir (Akaba 
fat the head of the Gulf of Suez), and was three 
years on its voyage, It brought. with it 420 
talonts of gold, almug wood, ivory, pos, and 
poacocks, According to tho statement of 
Tosophus, the objective of tho expedition should 
have been tho Malay peninsula, the golden 
Ohersonese ” of Milton, Soveral scholars tako 
it to mean the Malay peninsula and Sumatra, 
oth of which produced enormous quantitios of 
gold, and came to bo known to the inhabitants of 
India by tho namo Suvama Bhomi. Bat the 
variant of the name in tho Septuagint is Sophir. 
Sophir and Ophir can be considorod oquivatont it 
the word with “8” passed through Persia, Sophir 
{s tho proper form or the form nearest to the Indian 
equivalent, ‘Thus the country under roference 
may bo taken to be Sauvira which might have 
‘boen one of the stages, or tho final stage, which the 
mercantile fleet of India loft ax the last part 
of & coasting voyage, ‘The only difficulty 
that scholars appeared to have felt against 
this identification seems to be, the 420 talents 
of gold. ‘That this region Sauvira betwoen the 
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‘mouths of the Indus and Broach produced gold 
is in evidence in tho name of one of the rivers 
doing “golden sands” (Suvarpa-sikats), ‘This 
name is found recorded in the Junaghid insorip. 
tion of the famous Ksatrapa king, Rudradaman 
of A.D. 160. Of about the same time, we have 
another reference to a region lower down the 
wost coast of India, which contained gold mi 
‘The territory of north and south Kanara under 
‘tho Tamil chief Nannan is said to have contained 
hills showing gold-veins. What is more telling 
as a pitoo of evidence is a story connected 
With this chieftain, who bad boon branded with 
ignominy as woman-killer, as a result thereof, 
Ke is said to have had a fruit garden producing 
specially delicious fruits, A giel who went to a 
canal for water, pioked up a fruit floating down 
the canal which happened to bo flowing through 
the royal gardon, Sho took tho fruit and ato 
ft without a thought ; and for this great crime 
against His Majesty, tho king ordered the girl 
to be killed, Her parents and relatives offered 
to ransom hor by giving to tho king a lite.size 
statue of the gic! in solid gold or whatever el 

the king might require by way of ransom. ‘The 
story concludes by saying that the king refused 
the offer, and handed himself down to evil fame 
85 woman-killor. ‘Tho river Kaveri is known to 
classical ‘Tamil literature by the name Ponni, 
and the name is said to have been given toit as 
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ft carried gold inher sands, Henoe the difficulty 
on the score of gold ceases to be of force in regard 
to this identification. 


Indian Names of Imported Articles, 


‘Taking the other articles, nlmug wood 
is no other than sandal, It ooours in 
Grek as santalan, and could have come 
from ‘Tamil dandana or Sanskrit chandana, 
the pure ‘Tamil word for it is aram. ‘This 
is a poouliar product of the Malaya Hills, 
tho southern portion of the Western Ghats, 
Apes aro known in Hebrew as koph, In 
Egyptian, the word takes tho form kafu,and these 
tre derived from the Sanskrit word kapi, Satin 
(cotton cloth) becomes sadain in Hebrow and 
sinthon in Grook, probably from Sanskrit Sind, 
‘Dhose ate all traceable to a part of India 
whore tho prevailing language might bo Sanskrit, 
‘Thero aro two Words however for two articles 
imported from Todi which cannot be traced to 
Sanskrit, and these are peacock and rice. 
Peacock oeours in Hebrew in the from of fukim, 
In Persia, it occurs as tavis ; in Greok as tofos. 
All of them seem derivable from the original 
togai which is unmistakably Tamil, at the worst 
‘Tamil-Malayalam. Rico ocours in Aramaic in 
the form arue ; Greek, oruza ; Latin oryza, and 
Spanish arros, all apparently from the Tamil 
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arisi, The last two words must bo held decisive, 
‘and must have reference to thei origin in the 
Tamil country. ‘This is edofirmed by the dis- 
covery of a beam of teak in the excavations at 
Ur in Ohalden ascribed to the king Ur-Bagas, 
the first ruler of united Babylonia cirea BO. 
8000 according to Sayce and Hewit, A similar 
teak beam was found by Rassan in the samo 
locality inn building which was known to have 
‘been constructed by Nabonidus to the Moon-God 
{in the middlo of the sixth eontury B.0, Another 
‘beam of {ndian cedar yas found in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar at Birs-Nimrud, Tt is impose 
sible that the tenk wood could have gone to these 
places from anywhero other than the Malabar 
coast or from Burma. Rice and percock were 
known in Athens in their names of Indian deri- 
vation in 490 B.0, Thus for about 600 years 
from the 5th century B.C, backward, dirvot 
‘communication with India sooms provable, ‘That 
this was across the sen directly from Indi, and 
not overland through Persia may be established 
by the word for muslin being sinthon without the 
change of “8” into “1” as the Persians invari- 
ably chango tho “S$” of Sanskrit into “H.” This 
assumption of direct communication receives 
someé confirmation from the fact that the South 
Indians, particularly of the classical ‘Tamil litern- 
‘taro, knew the western people by the designa- 
tion Yacana, not by the northern designation of 
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Yona, even after the days of Asoka, showing 
thereby that communiention between the Yavana 
region and South India belonged toan age when 
the Greek dignmma had not dropped out of the 
word, Tho Bavéra-Jataka, the Supparaka-Tataka, 
and the Mohosada-Jitaka, all of them would bo 
confirmatory equally, though these might well 
rofor to communication bytwveen northern India 
‘and Babylon. ‘The explicitstatement of Berosus, 
that the Babyloninn market exhibited crowds of 
all nationalities, may be held to include some 
Indian nationalities as woll, ‘That it was so 
will aoquire greater probability from the 
following extract from Mr, Hornell’s work 
already quoted :—"'This sea-trade with Babylon, 
corried on in Indian vessels, cannot be less 
ancient than tho sixth century B, 0, and 
probably a good deal older. Its continuance 
Achimenfa times is rendered probable by the 
diseovery of Indian articles in tho ruins of Susa, 
theso consisting of libation cups, bangles and 
‘ornaments made from the shell of the conch 
fished even yet in quantities in tho Kathiawar 
const.’ ‘The age of these ruins brings Indian 
trado with this region down into the fifth 
century, but somo of tho ornaments, one bangle 
especially, obtained from a lower stratum belong 
to a much older date, as Susa was a capital of the 
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Blamites long before the Achimenid occupa 
tion of the site, Ihave also identified chank 
omaments from ‘Tello (the site of ancient 
‘Lagash) in the Louyro Museum, Paris, 





The Siluatio of Ophir. 


In respoot of the question as to the situation 
of Ophir, whether it was somowhere in southern 
Arabia or whether we should look for it on 
the continent of India or the Malay peninsula, 
tho decisive factor would be the three years? na 
gation from Akabs to the rogion of Ophir and 
back, which would mean a voyage of more or loss 
18 months up and 18 months down, An eighteon 
‘months’ voyage being rogurded as tho fact, it 
must havo beon generally a coasting voyage so 
far as the westerners woro concerned : it would 
soom to indicate the const of Tndia as answering 
to Ophir, though Malay peninsnla may be pose 
sible, A station on the south const of Arabia 
would havdly answor this indication satistactori- 
ly, All this would have reference however, 
only indirectly to the Indians having sailed 
across oven tho Arubian Sea, Direct evidence 
of Indian navigation is however not wanting. 
Even the Rig Veda know of hundred-onred ships, 
although thoso have reference more to eastern 








navigation than towestern. ‘The Bavéru-Jataka 
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howeveris certain evidence of western navigation, 
dy the Indians as also the Supparaka Jataka, 
But behind this period lies the far older one 
‘of possible communication betwoen tho Persian 
Gulf ports and the west coast of the Indian penin- 
sula, Some antiquarians incline to the opinion 
that the ensly Sumerian eivilisation, the mother 
of Babylonian, may aftor all be Indian. 








Early Tudian Voyage to Babylonia and the West. 


Whatever might bo the ultimate verdict of 
scholars in xogard to this question, thoro could be 
no doubt even on the indirect evideneo avail 
able to us of early communication between 
Babylon and India, ‘Thoro is considerable reason 
for the opinion, if it is not yet put beyond doubt, 
that the Indians borrowed the wook-days, from 
the Babylonians, rather than from the Greeks, 
leaving the possibility opon that thoy might 
themselves have originated it, We have already 
‘urged reasons and are pleased to find ourselves 
supported in this position by Ds, Vogel in an 
article published in the “Bast and Wo: 
Tanuary, 1912. We have diteot evideneo of the 
westward navigations of the Hindus in two 
references. ‘The first is that Q. Metellus Color 
reovived from the King of the Suevi, some 
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‘Hindus who had heen driven by storm into 
Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce 
aecording to Cornelius Nepos.’ ‘The other is 
contained in the visit of an Indian named 
Sophon (Subhan) to which reference is made 
in a Greok inscription* found in the ruins of 
a shrine between the Rod sea port of 
Borenice and Bafu near the banks of the 
Nile, ‘The fow sentences of Kanarose found by 
‘Dr, Hultesch embodied in a Grook Fatoo conta 
a in tho Papyrus of Oxyrhynchus? and the sano 
Jearned Doctor's find of a silver coin of 
Ptolomy Soter in the bazanrs of Bangalore would 
only be evidence of communication and not of 
tho Indians’ voyaging wostwards, 

With the boginning of tho Christian orn and 
with the discovery of the south-west monsoon 
by Harpalos, voyages of communication became 
moro rogular and we have oven reports of Indian 
combassies to the Emporor Augustus, one of 
which is said to have renched him at Torragona 
fn Spnin and another in Oyprus. ‘The westward 
navigation and communieation had become s0 
great that thore aro constant references to 
‘Yavana ships coming to the west coast bringing 
gold in thefr well-rigged ships to pay in 
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exchange for the spices that thoy carried from 
that coast of the Indian Peninsula,’ What is 
perhaps a more important point from the Indian. 
side is that these Yavanns had at one time 
suffered defeat at son nt the hands of the Chara 
ruler of tho wost-coast who is said to have 
punished them by tying their hands bebind 
their back, pouring gheo or ofl on their heads, 
and holding thom up to ransom after this punish- 
ment? ‘hero are other references to Yavanas. 
Yavann women aro referred to as immediate 
servants of South Indian monarchs, particularly 
tho Pandya king, and Yavanas aro said to have 
constituted his body-guard, Ono of thesereferencos 
fs to Yavana women handing him westorn wine 
{in golden cups for the deleotation of their royal 
master? ‘The other is much more interesting ns 
it oxhibits these Yavanas constituted ns a body- 
guard of cavalry men, ‘The Pindyn king is des- 
cribed as being in eamp in solitary bed overnight, 
‘and his tont constituted tho eontre of the eamp 
which vas surrounded by tents of womenguards 
enolosed by partitions of clothe; nnd thon 
came thetents of men-guands, yavana and mecha, 
and their eamp of occupation. ‘The whole camp 
‘was enclosed within a stooknde of wooden pai 
sades, sometimes even of the steol javelins that 
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the soldiers earvied.' ‘tho quostion atises whether 
these could all be Greek and whether the Indian 
King could have obtained so many Greok men 
that could hire themselves out for service of this 
character. ‘Thedressand other details of the dos- 
ctiption seem to lead to the inference that these 
might havo been people other thay Grock. Tt 
seems far moro likely that they were Arabians 
‘who hired themselves out for service lik this in 
this fashion, That taeanoiont Arabs wore known 
by the designation Yavann is warranted by the 
term Bthiopian applied to the inhabitants of 
Abyssinia, ‘Phe term is derived from [Atyab— 
‘meaning incense, and Yavan—the Yavann ool- 
leotors of incense in the region of the Somali 
country.* Those that constituted the original in- 
habitants of this locality are regarded by soho- 
Jars, to bo colonists trom Arabia, If that iv 50 
tho torm Yavana must bo the ordinary dustgnn 
tion for an Arabian at any rate, as much as for 
® Greok, However it is an open question 
whether the carponters from Yavana* who are 
said to have worked with a number of other 
foreign workmen from various divisions of India 
{in the building of ‘Kaveripatam were Grook 
ipa, a 
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‘Yavana or Arubian, It may even be Chinese 
Yavanas, It would be hazardous to attempt to 
be precise in the face of the statement contained 
in the Pattinappalai,' that one quarter of 
‘Kayeripatam close to the sea was set apart as the 
‘quarters of the sea-going inhabitants of various 
‘countries who had come in for residence in the 
courso of their voyages and who spoke a multi- 
tude of tonguos, almost in the samestylo as 
Berosus speaks of a multitude of people of all 
nationalities collecting in tho Babylonian mar- 
ot. ‘he picture that wo can form of this branch 
of Indian onterprise from the classical geo- 
graphers would only confirm this indirectly. 

‘The Bvidence of Classical Geographers. 

‘The classical geographers, the author of the 
Poriplus and Ptolomy the geographer, that 
ato rospoctively about A. D. 80 and A. D, 
160, exhibit knowledge of a division of the 
country that we derive from the ‘Tamil 
classical literature, Tho author of the Periplus® 
dogins his account of the wost of Indin with 
the Indus (Sinthus), He says that the 
river had seven mouths, shallow ond marshy, 
and therefore not navigable. On the shore of 
the central channel was the sea-port Barbaricum 
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with @ capital inthe interior of the Seythians 
called Minnagar (the city of the Min, Sey- 
thians); the port Barbaricum has not satisfac- 
torily Deon identified. Tt svems to be the 
Sanskrit Barbaraka (belonging to the country 
of the Barbara, perhaps the samo as the Gk. 
barbarian), Passing down from there, the Perie 
plus comes down tho Surtshtra coast (Syras- 
trone), and tho Rann of Cutoh (Birinon) ; sailing 
‘soross what is the Gulf of Kambay, he takes 
ws to Barygazn (Sans. Brguknchchs, Mod. 
Broach). With this is supposed to begin Arica 
‘whioh is the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nambanus and of all India." In rogard to the 
divisions of that part of the country both 
Ptolomy and the Poriplus agree except for the 
omission of somo in the latter. ‘The southern 
limit of the coast of Aviacn is ‘india according 
to both. ‘The corresponding portion of the 
country inland is described inthe Poriplas as 
Abhira, the const portion being Surishtra, as 
was already stated, ‘This partis desoribed as a 
fortile country producing wheat, riee, sesame 
oil and clavifed butter; cotton and coarser 
sorts of cloth male therefor, Pasturing of 
cattle scoms an important ooeupation and the 
people are desoribed as of great stature and 
dark in colour.’ ‘The chief point to note hore in 
oe te cation tat Ai ta wag ey of 
esta rm ry be uth ign se 
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connection with this statement of the Periplas 
is that the const under reference is described as 
tho beginning “of the kingdom of Nambanus and 
of all India,” ‘The latter expression indicates 
clearly that whoover Nambanus was, he was, at 
the timo that the author of the Periplus got } 
information, known to the outside world as the 
kking of India, In other words, it sooms to havo 
boon the days of the Andhra empire of Magadha, 
‘The name Nambanus itself is w correction of 
the toxt which has Mambarus. ‘This latter 
might woll be the Lambodara of the peuranic 
list of tho Sitavihanas or the Andhras of the 
Dakhan, ‘The chronology of the early rulers 
of these Satavihanas cannot yot be regarded as 
being definitely settled, and at any rate the 
coxpression in the toxt seems of vory doubtful 
application to identify Nambanus with Nahapana, 
the Keubarata ruler. After doseribing tho 
Aiffculties of navigating up to the port of Broach 
‘and the arrangement made by the raler for 
piloting the vessels safely into the port, the 
Reriplus proooeds to givo the countries inland 
sot ovor against that coast between Barbaricum, 
ab tho mouth of tho Indus obviously, and 
Broach, He notes among thom the Arattas of 
the Panjab, the Arachosii of Southern Afghan- 
istan, tho Gandaraei (Sanskrit, Gandhara), 
‘and the poople of Pocalnis (Sans. Pushkalavatt) 
oth in the region between the Kabul and the 
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Indus in Northern Afghanistan ineluding also the 
Northern yortions of the Punjab where was also 
the cityof Alexandria which Bueophilus located 
very near the Jhelum, Boyondl these hesnys ware 
tho warlike Bactrians. Tle gives an_intoresting 
fnct that in his day coins bearing Grock ine 
seriptions or Greok logonds weroeireulating in tho 
country round Broach, and they contained, ace 
cording to the Poriplus, tho devices of the Grook 
ers, among thom, Apollodotus and Menandor, 
Coming furthor onst from these countries he speaks 
of Ozone (Ujjain), and refors to it as tho formar 
royal capital, Passing over all that he says about 
tho trade of Broach which is not to our present 
PI"poxe, wo come, in Sec. 60, to another statee 
ment which is of immodinte intorest to us, He 
says “beyond Barigaza tho adjoining coast 
extends in a straight line from north to south 
and so this rogion is ealled Dachinabados, for 
Dachan in the Janguago of the natives means 
‘south? Tho inland country back from the 
coast towards the east comprises many desert 
regions and great mountains; and all kinds of 
wild boasts, leopards, tigers, elophants ; enormous 
soxponts, hyenas, nnd baboons of many sorts, 
‘and many populous nations as faras the Ganges.” 
‘his clearly indicates that he describes the 
whole of the region known as the Dakshigapatha 
or the Dakhan, and the Dandakiranyam of the 
Sanskrit writers; the central region of India 
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corresponding to our modern division of the 
Dakhan, He then describes the interior marts 
of Paitan and Tagara, and of the sen-ports along 
the const till he reached Naura and ‘Tindis, the 
first marts of Damirica as he calls them (Sans- 
nit Dramidace, the correct equivalent™’ot the 
Grook), and the ‘TamiJakam of the Tamil classics. 
Damirica, sometimes written by error Lymirica, 
is tho Sanskrit Dramidaka which tho author 
‘must have heard in eonteadistinetion to Aryaka, 
Itis perhaps a little farstotched to seo in it 
‘tamilakam oxcopt throagh the Sanskritised 
Dramidaka, With Tindis began acoording to 
oth Ptolemy nnd tho Periplus, tho kingdom 
of Oherabothra (Cheraputra or Kernlaputra), 
‘Tho next port of importance we come to, 

50 miles from ‘Tindis again at the mouth 
of a rivor; the port called Muzivis (Muyiri or 
‘Musici of tho ‘Tamils, the modern Cranganore), 
Fifty miles further sonth was the son-port of 
‘Noloynda which tho Into Mr, Kanaknaabhai Pitlat 
correctly identified with Nirkutyam in the 
conntry of tho Pandyas. ‘This place was situnted 
about ten or tivelvo miles in tho interior with an 
out-port at the month of the river, the village 
Bakare, Vaikkarat as wo know it now. ‘The 
of both these market towns, tho Periplus 
says “live in tho interior.” ‘The imports into 
‘Muziris are givon “as a great quantity of coin ; 
topaz, thin clothing not much, figured linens, 
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‘antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead, 
‘wine not much butas much as at Barigaza; realgar 
‘and orpiment, and wheat only for the sailors, for 
this is not dealt. in by the merchants thor, 
‘The exports trom this place are the “ popper 
coming from “ Kottanora” (Kutta Nagu in the 
interior) “ great quantities of fine poarls, ” ivory, 
silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, mala- 
‘athrum from tho interior, transparent stones of 
all kinds, diamonds and sapphiros and tortoise- 
shell, “that from the Chryso (golden) island and 
that taken from among the islands along tho 
coast of Damirica.” Ono may so far compare 
this statemont. with tho following two extracts 
from Tamil Literature:— 

(1) The Kuttayan king of the beautiful 
garland dropping honey like wator, gives away 
in hond-londs, to those that go to him, tho 
sandal from the hill and tho peael from the sea, 
‘slong with the gold brought in payment by 
ships, and carried hy canal boats into his port of 
Musiti of thenoisy boach—Paraparin Param, 48, 

(2) Tho prosperous Musiri to which como 
tho well-rigged ships of the Yavanas tearing up 
the foaming great river Sulli of the Cheras, 
‘carrying gold to pay for the cargo of pepper 
with which they returned uswally—Katfar 
‘Tayath Kagyan in Aham 148. 

Beyond Vaikkarai, the Peri 
dark-red mountains and of the dist 

43 
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along the coast towards the south) “Paralia”” 
generally taken as equivalent to Pural or Coast; 
the first port in this coast region is what ho 
calls Balita, identified with Varkkali or Jamar. 
danam, which in those days had a fine harbour 
and a village by the sea shore, ‘Then comes 
‘Kumari with s capo and a harbour. It is also 
referred to as a holy bathing place, and the 
coast, region is then described as extending 
eastwards till it reaches Korkai where the pearl 
fisheries aro,” and tho Periplus offers tho interost= 
{ng pivoo of information, “ that they aro worked 
by condemned criminals.” ‘Then follows anothor 
coast region with a region inland called according 
to the Periplus Argara,' taken to bo tho equ 
valont of Uraiyar, ‘Theso two regions of the 
const country aro somewhat differently named in 
Ptolemy, He calls the region betwoon Nrrkui- 
ram and Camorin as in tho country of Aiof, 
(Tomil Aay), ‘Then follows tho region which ho 
calls Kireoi (Tamil Knrai or Karaiyar, a class of 
fisherfolk), and the coast country extending from 
Korkai upwards is spoken of by Ptolemy in two 
divisions, ‘The country of the Batoi (Tamil 
Vottuvar) and Poralia in the country of the 
‘Toringoi (error for Soringoi, Cholns). ‘The ex- 
ports from this region according to the Poriplus 
Te tis not mors corey Uingapre (i tha 
‘atl ofthe Pandsee? Urge ho Ohta cop nthe cosiey 


‘aendeat herecn nat haetagon fer nto thi rogion—somor ere 
‘shout Tent the Ramand Distt vow. 
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aro the pearls! collected from part of what was 
Gathered each season in the appointed pearl- 
fields, and a kind of fine muslin called Argariti, 
The next important ports mentioned in this 
region by the Poriplus are threo, Camara ‘identi- 
fled with Kaveripattanam), Poduca (may be 
‘Puduvai) and it is doubtful whothor it stands 
for Pondicherry or a place in the vieinity. ‘Then 
Sopatma (Tamil Sopattinam or fortifled-port). 
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‘nd from the north for the exchange of commo- 
Aitios. Here the Periplus has an important stato- 
ment to make in respect of the capacity for 
navigation of the Tarnils, In theso ports that he 
‘mentions, he says wore ships of two kinds, those 
intonded for coasting voyages as far as Dainirioa 
sho calls it; these were small and largo, and aro 
called by him Sangara (Tam, Sangiidam). ‘Those 
intended however, for tho voyages to Chryse and 
to tho Ganges were called, according to him, 
Colandia, and are desoribed as very largo, ‘he 
term Chryso which in Grok is the equivalent 
of Gold, seoms to refer to Suvargabhami in 
Sanskrit, and has been identified with th Malnya 
Peninsula, spoken of by the Poriplus in anothor 
Place as an island. ‘That it indicates the region 
about the Malaya Peninsula is olear from. what 
hho says in regard to the dirvetion of the land ; 
‘just opposite this (river Ganges) thero is an 
island in the ocean tho last port of the inhabited 
world to the east under the rising sun itself ; 
it is called Chryse and it has tho best tortoise- 
shell of all the places in the Erythraan sea.” 
‘hore are said to be imported into these ports 
everything that is made in Damirica “the 
greatest part of what is got from Egypt.” ‘Then 
ho proceeds to mention Palaesimundu, “called 
by the ancients Taprobane.” Further north 
from this, according to him, was the region 
Masalis, and further north of this Dosarene 
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(Scns. Dagirpa). Ptolemy however interpolates 
Dotween the Chola coast and Maisalin (Masalia 
of tho Periplus) the country of the Aravarnoi 
or Arvarnoi (the Aruvalar of the Tamils) whose 
country was known to tho Tamils in two divisions 
Aruvaniju and Aruvé Vaga-talai (northern 
Aruva) which would take us more or less close 
to tho mouth of th Krishna river, the Maisalos 
of Ptolomy. 

OF the trade of this coast, the most important 
ports aro the three referred to already, and the 
importsot trade aro sot down as “overything made 
in Damitioa and tho groatest part of what 
is Drought at any time from Bgypt comes here 
togethor with most kinds of all the things that 
‘aro brought from Damirfea and of those that axe 
‘carried through Paralia,” 

‘We havo similar roforence to the imports nt 
Kavoripatam in the Tamil work Pattinappalai: 
“horses were brought from distant Innds beyond 
the seas, peppor was brought in ships, gold nnd 
precious stones camo from the northern mountains, 
sandal, akir (aromatio aloe wood) came from the 
mountains towards tho west, pearls from the 
southern seas and coral from tho eastern seas 
the produce of the regions watered by the Ganges; 
all that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri; 
articles of food trom Tjam ot Ceylon, and the 
manufactures of Klakam in Sumatra.” ‘This 
TT amr TT 
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looks like restatement in a somewhat expanded 
form of what is found briefly stated in the 
Periplus. 


Tamil Knowledge of the Bustern Archipelago, 


It was already pointed out in a previous 
seotion that the Mnlabar coast got into touch 
with tho western world, Bgypt, Western Asia, 
and across as far as tho westorn extremity of 
Hurope. ‘The Hobrew references to various 
articles of Indian, particularly South Indian, 
production, the Barra Jataka? which apparently 
relates to Babylon, the Suppiraka’ Jatakn 
‘and n story in the Kathasavitsagara relative 
to tho westward voyage from the port of Patri, 
and the Sanskrit origin of the namo of the 
{sland Sokotra, all. those might bo cited as evi- 
donce of westward trade, at any rate, as arguing 
familiarity with navigation on that side, ‘That 
Indians did take part in these distant voyages 
fs dirvetly stated in the reference in Theitus 
to a Hindu sailor having boon stranded in the 
rogion of the North Sea, and that in Eudoxus, 
to the famished Hindu sailor who piloted 
the Greeks across the Arabian Sea to the 
‘Malabar Coast? ‘There is farther evidence of 
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‘ reference in an Egyptian inseription to a 
Sophon-Indos (Subhanu the Indian)' in tho heart 
of Egypt, apparently along the road from the chiet 
Red Sea port to Alexandria, ‘The busy and the 
profitable character of the westorn trade and the 
part that the Roman empiro took in it in the 
arly centuries of tho Christian era havo already 
Deon indicated. ‘Tho question in theso ciroum- 
stances would naturally arise whether the Tamils 
had any knowledge of the Bastorn Archipelago 
‘and whether they ever camo into direct touch 
with it, 





Boidenoe from Tamil Literature, 


‘The Bastorn Archipelngo was a region 
with which tho ‘Tamils wore much moro familiar 
apparently, and thofr commorcial efforts seom 
to have gone on as far as tho comparatively 
4istant coast, evon of China.’ Wo havo direat 
ovidence on the'Tamil sido of not merely ‘know- 
lodge of the islands near tho eastern shoro of 
tho Boy of Bongal, but also of rogular com- 
rmorcial voyagos nnd oven settlements of people. 
Daring the poriod with which wo are concerned 
people in the south, particularly the coast of tho 
Chola country, kept up a busy trade oversea 

rb the 
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‘The prinoipal ports from which these fleets of 
commerce started and of which we have any 
reference are two in the Chola country, namely, 
Kavoripatam at the mouth of the Kaveri, and 
‘Tondi farther south on the coast of Rammad sot 
over against JatIna, Puhir whioh is the ‘Tamil 
name for the port at the mouth of the Kaveri 
is spdken of asa great port where a crowd of 
‘merchant shipping brought horses from across 
the waters, spices, partioulatly popper, gold and 
presious goms from the northern mountains 
(Himalayas), Sandal and alog-wood (akil) trom 
tho western hills, pearls from the southern sea, 
corat from the oaatera sea, various kinds of 
commodities from the Ganges, other commodities 
coming down the Kaveri, food articles from 
Coylon and the wealth produced in Kalaham, 
othor raro artioles (such as camphor, rose water, 
ete.) fram Okina and other places.’ This catae 
logue of articles coming from various places in 
the east into Puhar is confirmed by various 
references in the Silappadhikiiram which stato 
specifically sugar-eandy trom the western region 
‘of tho Yavanas, black aloe from the east, stones 
for rubbing sandal from the northern mountains * 
‘and sandal from the southern hills, ‘There 
is a furthor roferonce in the same work 
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to the special quarter of the town noar the port 
cceupiod by the Yavanas (rendered by the com 
mentator Mlechehas)' and people trom various 
‘countries whose profession it was to go oversea 
and trade, 

Referring to the port of ‘Tondi* which 
in those days was considered a port in the 
Chola country, the fleet of ships arriving 
there brought the following commodities; 
aromatic aloe (akil), silk, sandal, fragrant 
articles and camphor. ‘The commentary explains 
claborately tho variotios of these articles. that 
came in indicating also the sources from which 
they came, In regard to tho first akil, four 
varioties are montioned, of which two soom to 
take thoir name undoubtedly from tho localities 
of production. ‘They are rospectively named 
takkoli (product of ‘Takola) and i 
(the product of Kidaram). Under camphor, 
‘thoro ave two varieties that aro named respec 
tively waraéan and vardéu both of which 
seom the ‘Tamil name of Barus or Barusai 
of Ptolemy, and another variety which is 
specially called China camphor. Apart from 
Barus thero stand out the names ‘Takkola and 
Kadaram, ‘Takkola, or as itis sometimes written 
‘Takkolam in ‘Tamil, is the famous port in the 
Malay peninsula near the mouth of the Takopa 
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river which gives the name to one of the aromatio, 
plants, the fruit of which is called taékolam, 
‘The port of Takkola is mentioned as a prominent 
mart of tho east shore of the Bay of Bongal by 
Ptolemy, Kadiram that is referred to there is 
apparently tho Kndiram that is found nssociated 
with one of the titles of Rajéndra Chola, and 
which figures in the records of both Rajendra 
Chola and his father Raja Raja, ‘Theso records 
efor to the same place in Sanskrit as well in 
the form Kattha, Henco wo aro justified 
in taking it that tho Sanskrit Kataha is the 
‘Tamil Kadaram. Is it tho samo as the Tamil 
Kalaham ? Kalaham used to be identified 
hitherto with Burma by antiquarians. KoJsham 
in equated with Kadiram by tho commentator 
Nachohindrickiniyag'; and the articlos of import 
therefrom referred to by the commentator as 
“articles of enjoyment,” seom similar to tho 
articles that tho embassy from San-fo-Chi carried 
to Ohina in the tenth and cloventh centuries of 
the Christian era, Wo seem therefore justified 
in taking Kalubam, Kadiram and Kataha all 
‘of them to be one place, and that place as befng 
the island or group of islands dominated by 
Sumatra, tho Savakam of tho ‘Tamils, the 
Yavadvipa of Sanskrit, and Sabadiu of Ptolemy. 
‘The classic Manimakhalat has much so say in its 
‘own legendary fashion of Savakam, and a 
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mythioal king of the island by name Panyaraja, 
‘Tho work refers to a famine for the relief of 
which a man possessed of miraculous bowl 
which supplied food without its being over ex- 
hhausted, agreed to go. ‘The information of tho 
famine was given to him in one of the ports of 
the Pandyn country by a body of people who 
came from over-sen, He started with the noxt 
commercial floot that sailed forward towards tho 
ast, Being overtaken by aatorm tho floct bad 
to go for shelter to one of the islets round 
Coylon. When the floot set sail again thoy 
sailed away in the bolfef that he was on board." 
In another connection the samo work refers to 
‘an island which the work calls the island of the 
“naked Nagas” apparently Nakkaviram, the 
modern Nicobars, then inhabited by naked 
cannibals, ‘Tho particular point to notice in 
this convection is that tho individual conoorned 
was born a rich man and had squandered 
fawoy all his wealth in evil company. Dis- 
gusted with himsolf ho sot forward on a now 
life and got into the company of a body of 
‘merchants trading overseas. In the course of 
the voyage the fleet of ships got tempest-tossed 
and soveral of them destroyed. He took hold 
of a broken piece of mast and reached the island. 
‘The story goos on to say that he was threatened 
with death having been sighted by the eannibals. 


unto XIV 
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He managed however, to satisfy the cannibals 
that what they were doing was wrong, and so far 
persuaded them into friendship to him that they 
‘were quite prepared to send him away with 
whatever he cared to take from the accumulated 
‘wealth of the previous ship-wrecks near the 
shore. They brought him quantities of all kinds 
of articles of wealth and lot him take whatever 
ho liked of them and as much as he pleasod, 
‘When the next regular fleet of ships touched 
that port under tho lead of the merchant ehiot 
Chandradatta he got on board ship and sailed 
cross to tho Tamil const. ‘The story indicates 
rogular caravans of ships going backwards and 
forwards across the sea, and the number of in- 
cidental refercnces that wo got to various 
matters connected with overseas navigation in 
this class of works goos to confirm the conclu- 
sion that they wore familiar with the islands on 
the caster shore of the Bay of Bengal, This 
fs confirmed by the specific statement of the 
author of tho Periplus in reference to the eastorn 
ports of the Tamfl country that “there are 
ships of the country coasting along the shore as 
far ns Damirioa,' large vessels made of single 
logs bound together called Sangara; but those 
twhich make the voyage to Okryse? aud to 
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the Ganges are called Colandia and are very 
large," 


Other Confirmatory Boidence, 


Thore are various pieces of evidence of a 
somewhat indefinite charactor which would 
end to the inferonco that there were a large 
number of settlements of the Tamils in this 
region and that tho southern culture had 
sproad so far out as tho Eastern Archipelago 
itself, ‘This is mado clear in the voyage of 
Fa-hien on his return journey from Caylon to 
China, Ho set sail from Ceylon and was caught 
ina storm, and aftera difficult and dangerous 
voyage arrived at Javadvipa (the Tamil Savakam) 
where he found “various forms of error and 
Brakmaniem flowrishing™;. while he found, 
much to his regret, that the Buddhists in the 
locality were not worth speaking of. ‘this charao- 
ter of the Indian emigrants in the Bastoon 
Archipelago is ins way pat leyond a doubt 
altogether by the so-called Yopa. inscriptions 
of @ king Mulavarman found in Kast Borneo 
(edited formerly by Dr. Kern) and of which an 
excellent now edition is given as by Dr. J. Ph. 
‘Vogel. ‘these inscriptions are four in number and 
refer to a colony of Brahmans who celebrated a 
yagi in the true orthodox Vedic style giving at 
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the ond of the ceremony various gifts including 
even the kalpavrkshadana. 

‘Those avo put on tho yilpa stanthas (sncrid- 
cinl posts) by the Brahmans who officiated in 
the sacrifice. Unfortunately the insoriptions aro 
not dated, but they are of the “Pallaya 
Grantha” character which Dr. Burnell called 
“Vongi-nlphabet,” @ misnomer which is now no 
more accepted. Hero are tho words of the 
Joarned doctor who gives us the revised version : 
“among the epigeaphical records of southern 
India wo cannot point to any specimen which 
exhibits exactly the samo style of writing 
as is found ia the earliost inscriptions of 
tho Archipelago, But among the southern 
aiphabots, it is undoubtedly the archaic typo 
ot the anciont grata character (to retain 
Bahler’s terminology) used by the early 
Pallaya rulers of tho Coromandel coast, which 
appears to be most closely related 0 the 
character of the Kootei epigraphs.” Argaing 
‘on palcographioal grounds alono and admitting 
the defective state of our knowledge of tho 
palieography of this particular period Dr. Vogel 
‘would ascribe this inscription to the middle 
of the 4th century A.D. ‘This indicates that 
jn that early porfod there were colonies of 
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Brahmans apparently trom South India so far 
east as East Borneo celebrating a sacrifice thore 
and handing down the fact of such colebration 
by putting up inscriptions on the very sacrfleiat 
posts in the unmistakably south Indian charactors 
of the fourth century of the Christian era, ‘The 
question would arise whether these colonies 
‘maintained any connection with India which 
could be rogardled as of a political character and 
whether such colonisation would warrant any 
assumption of a greater India are questions-- 
answers to which wo ennnot attempt yet 1 
tho material available for this period. 








‘The Oharacler of this Period of South Tu 
History. 


‘The period with which we are concerned in 
this portion of South Indian History is cooval 
with the position of the dominance of the Andhras 
in the Dakhan and over the empire of the 
Mauryas. ‘Tho question would naturally arise 
whether these Andhras had anything to do with 
South India, As far as the material available 
to us goes they do not appoar to have been 
brought into direct connection unless we could 
interpret the hostile Aryas who figure in the 
history of many of the ‘Tamil rulers as indicating 
the contemporary Andhra sovereigns of the 
north; as in the caso of the Chéra who defeated 
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tho Aryas, and the elder, Pandya, the hero of the 
Silnppadhikaram who claims to have defeated 
the Aryas as well, ‘Thoro is a more preciso 
reference to the Kanwar in the ‘Tamil classic 
Sitappadhikavam, ‘This torm could be rendered 
Karas and they are clearly stated to be “the 
hundred Karpas.” Whatever the significance 
of the hundred may bo by itself, it is doubtful 
if we could regard it ns tho equivalent, evon by 
mistake, of tho Sitakani or Satakanis of the 
Dakban. 

‘Tex last, however, havo lett us a few inserip= 
tions among the earliest of which is a Prakrit 
inscription of the second century A.D. ‘This 
is ino pillar at Malavalli in tho Shikarpar 
taluk of the Shimoga district, recording « grant 
‘by Hartttputra-Satakarni for the god Tivara of 
tho village, ‘The next inseription comes from 
the samo taluk* and {son a pillar standing in 
front of the Branavéévara tomple, ‘This record 
states that the God Pranavéivara had been 
‘worshipped by Sttakarni and other kings, Near 
the town of Chittaldroog itself some recent 
excavations unearthed several lead coins of 
the Andbras and their Vicoroys, ‘The Prakrit 
inscription on the Malavalli pillar is followed 
by an insoription of the early Kadamba king, 





Kakutsthavarma dated by the late Prof. Kielhorn, 
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bout the middle of the sixth century. The 
{nsoription (Shikarptr 176) known as the 
Tslgunda pillar inscription contains the further 
reference to this Kakutsthavarman and gives 
him credit’ for the construction of the tank 
in front of the temple. ‘This Kakutsthavarman 
‘Was a contemporary of the Guptas and seoms 
to have entered into a matrimonial allianco* 
with them, During this poriod therefore the 
Andhra powor stretched southwards as far as 
northern Mysore, ‘Their frontier extended south- 
wards on the enstern sido as far as tho south 
Penni at ono time as their ship coins found in 
that rogion would enable us to infer. Generally 
speaking howovor the Andhra power came into 
touch with the ‘Tamils on the northern frontier 
marked by ‘Tirupati and Polikat, ‘Tho wild 
people called Vadukar by tho Tamils must have 
{interposed between tho Tamils and the Andhras, 
It was probably to keep guard over this some- 
what dangerous frontior, ono capital of the 
nabras was located at Dhanakataka near 
Amaravati in tho Guntur district. ‘This would 
‘mean that the Krishna in this region constituted 











"ae, Rigo wosld dats the reso fe tho third apparent on the 
round that Kakoahararman claims to. have elaed alo marge 
‘noma withthe Guplan, that sscrng to him Bamadrapspa, 
‘vhocame afar south an doe tn hn sethern congue ‘hl to 
Triysaceary; tat Che ouah wosld be poate ie ale tn 
cord a prod when the Gupla power wat onthe decin, The th 
‘tary would boa Btn dete, 
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the normal southern frontior of the Andhras, 
‘This position of the Andhras and the interpost- 
tion of the tribes of Vadukar between them 
and the ‘Tamils, raises the question whether 
the Andhras of today, the Teluguspeaking 
peoples, can lay claim to any affinity with the 
imperial Andhras of the two centuries on either 
side of the beginning of the Ohristian ora, 
‘The evidence available to us at presont does not, 
seom to warrant a eatogorical answer one way or 
the other, ‘The Andhras are described as Aryan 
people who had given up the Aryan customs and 
practices in religion, in other words mlGcchas or 
oven Vratyas, Tn tho Mahabharata tho region of 
‘wild tribes is said to have intervened betwoen tho 
Andhras and the Tamil country which constitutes 
ft tho prosent time the heart of tho Andhra 
country, It is a well-known phenomenon in 
history that people still in tribal organisation 
koop moving forward from place to place and 
givo thoir name to the districts that they may 
ooupy for the time being. ‘Their namo cortainly 
attaches itself to the locality where they effect 
something like a permanent settlement. Byen 
‘other people that come and settle in that locality 
afterwards take their namo from the district 
rathor than give their name to the distriet. ‘The 
present-day Andhras aro undoubtedly Andheas in 
‘the sense that they occupy tho Andhra country, 
but whether they are the legitimate suocessors 
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of the Andbras by race is more than can bo 
postulated on the evidenco available to us so far, 
Unless the reference to the Aryas in Tamil itera- 
ture be to the Andhras of tho Dakhan' (or the 
imporial Andhras if thoy ever roso to. that 
dignity), it may be safely stated that the 
Andliras as such do not find mention in Tamil 
literature, ‘There is a chiettain known by tho 
name Aay-Angitan, ‘Thosocond word of this namo 
{s ronderod Andhra by some, It is just possible 
that itis the Tamilised form of the word Andhra, 
Tt would bo unsafe, however, to assort that 
the Andhras as such camo and settled in the 
south, ‘This position is mado still more dificult, 
by the roference to the Vadukar, which torm 
coours vory often in the literature of this period. 
‘Vadukar is the present-day vornacular namo for 
tho Telugu-speaking people in the Taanil country, 
Dut thoy are desoribed in this body of literature 





“Andie coantey, a exemple i the haoka Toren 
tho term Angar acd 2 doigate sapherdn cme from the 
‘us, Andtaia. (4 Tamil daiaion seme ipo) thre fete 
feta for eatin. The (rm Af Owed fa ho 
‘omponnd In cotraditotion to the tarm Byun to Any-2yoam, 

ebtdly donoting tho cata or tribe from whith be cama. ‘The 
toe amen would tad Kay, th shpat ad Bay, tho bata, 
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as still in the savage stage of frontier tribes living 
as marauders, They are located in the region 
immediately to the north of the Tamil frontier 
of Pulikat and ‘Tirupati. This would seem to 
preclude the equation that the Tamils regarded 
‘tho Vadukar and tho Andheasas one, Hence for 
tho time the question has to remain open whether 
tho ‘Telugus of the presont day as a body should 
be traced to the Vadakar or to the Andhras, 

Tt thus seoms clear that the Tamil country 
romained a compact territory with a well-defined 








who wore kept under control, separating the 
‘Tamil country from tho territory of the Andb 
‘This Tamil country remained the asylum of the 
orthodox Brahmanical religion, which was ablo 
to hold its own as against the sister religions of 








During tho four or five conturies of its history 
from the period of Asoka onwards the Tamils 
soem to havo sot themselves up in opposition to 
the systematic propagation of Buddhism under 
the imperial influence of Asoka himself. This 
apparently it was that caused the perpetual 
hostility between the Buddhist Ceylon and the 





mil country sot over against it particularly the 
Chola country. This attitude of hostility would 
naturally have continued when tho Andhras suo- 
‘ceeded to the empire of Asoks and his successors 
in the south, So the Andhras were kept out of 
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the Tamil country on tho northern frontier. The 
‘Tamil country therefore romained the land of 
freedom in point of religion, and Brahmanism 
seems to have received the countenanes, if not 
‘the ative support, of the rulers and the body of 
‘the people as a whole, Henco the development: 
of Brahmanism here was on the more natural 
orthodox lines which do not oxhibit the over-re- 
‘ourring reorganisation necessitated by the im- 
pact of foreign invaders and hostile religions. 
Jn the course of this evolution of Brahmanism 
there appents to bave beon a stage of orthodoxy 
when sea-voyage was not held to make a Brahe 
‘man fall from his high estate—Manu’s objection 
seoms to have had but a restricted applicability ; 
but the Kootet epigeaphs seom to make even the 
restriotion of feeble force, as a prohibition of 
sea-voyage for the Brahman, That the omigrants 
apparently started from the Pallava country and 
not the Tamil country proper may be significant 
of the fact that these wero followers of Baudhs~ 
yana end not of Xpastamba. 











‘The Industrial Arte of South India, 


‘Passing on from the politioal to the industrial 
condition of India, wo havo already described 
‘the principal sea-ports, both on tho western and 
eastern seaboard. If, as has boen pointed out, 
there wero so many thriving ports and, if foreign 
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merchants sought these for trade at considerable 
risk of pirates, and if there was so much enter- 
prise in soa-going among the inhabitants of tho 
country itself, the conclusion is irresistible that 
tho country had a prosperous industry, and s0, 
on examination, it nppears certainly. to have 
doen, Apart from the complaints of Petronius 
that fashionable Roman ladies exposed their 
charms much too immodestly by clothing 
themselves in the “webs of woven wind,” 
‘ag ho called tho muslins imported from India, 
Pliny soys that India drained tho Roman 
Empire annually to tho extent of 55,000,000 
sesteroes, equal to £486,979? sending in return 
goods which sold at a hundred times their 
value in India, He also remarks in another 
ince, this isthe prlee we pay for our luxuries 
‘and our womer 

‘That tho industrial arts had received 
fattontion and oultivation in early times in 
India is in evidence to tho satistaction of the 
‘most sooptical mind, ‘The early ‘Tamils divided 
arts into six groups:—ploughing (meaning 
thereby agriculture), handicrafts, painting, 
commerce and trade, the Tearned arts and 
lastly tho fine arts, Of these agriculture 
‘and commerce were regarded as of the first 
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importance, Flourishing trade pro-supposes a 
Yolume of industry, the principal of which was 
‘weaving then, as it also has been until recently. 
Cotton, silk and wool seom to have been the 
material that were wrought into cloths, Among 
the woollens wo find mention of manufactures 
from “tho wool of rats”? which was regarded 
8 particularly warm, ‘There are thirty vaviotios 
of silks mentioned, each with a distinctive 
appellation of its own, as distinguished from the 
imported silks of Chinn which had a separate 
name, ‘The character of the cotton stuffs that 
Wore manufactured is indioated by the com- 
parisons instituted between them and, ‘sloughs 
of serpents,’ or ‘vapour from milk)” and the 
general description of these as “those fine 
tho thread of which could not bo follow. 
by tho eye.” 








Exports and Imports, 

‘The chiot exports from tho country, us the 
fuuthor of the Poriplus says, woro these ; “tho 
Produce of the soil ike popper, great quantities 
of tho best pearl aro likewise purchased hore, 
ivory, silk in tho web, spikenard from the 
Ganges, malabathrum from the countries fur- 
thor to the east, transparent stones of all sort, 









tn norms a techolel expreion moaning 0 
hich les to enving, 
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diamonds, rubies and tortoise shell from the 
golden Chersonese or from tho islandy off the 
coast of Damirke. ‘This is all from the port of 
Muziris on the west coast. He goes on to say, 
“there is a great resort of shipping to this port 
for pepper and malabathrum; the merchants 
bring out « largo quantity of spioo and their 
thor imports aro topazes, stibiuun, coral, flint, 
lass, brass and lead, a small quantity of wine 
4s profitable as at Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, 
arsonio and wheat, not for sale but for the use 
of tho crew.” ‘that Pliny’s complaint about the 
drain was neither imaginary nor hypersensitive 
{sin ovidenco in a passage desoriptive of Muziris 
{in ono of the ancient classics of ‘Tamil literature * 
‘Musiri to which come the well-rigged ships of 
tho Yavanas® bringing gold and taking away 
spices in oxchango” 

Regarding tho trade of tho cast coast, he 
follows tho imports into Pubir, “horses wore 
Drought from distant lands boyond tho seas, 
pepper was brought in ships, gold and precious 
stones came from the northern mountains towards 
the west; pearls from the southorn seas, and 
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coral from eastern seas. ‘Tho produce of the 
region watered by the Ganges; all that is grown 
on tho banks of the Kaver, articles of food from 
Tam (Ceylon) and the manufactures of Kalaham 
(Sumatra) ' were brought there for sale as was 
stated already. ‘The products of particular 
importance received in the port of ‘Tondi (east 
ot Chola Yondi in the Ramnad Dt.) aro 
aki (a kind black aromatic wood), fine 
silk, camphor, silk stuff (from China), candy, 
sandal, soents, and these articles and salt were 
carried into the interior by means of wagons 
drawn by teams of oxen or buffaloes slowly 
trudging along through town and village, 
effecting exchanges with commodities for 
export, ‘Tolls wore paid on the way and tho 
Journey from the coast up the plateau and 
ack again occupied many months, A. brisk 
‘and thriving commerco with the correspond- 
ing volume of internal trade argues pence, 
and the period to which the above des- 
cription will apply must havo been a period of 
general peace in the Peninsula, ‘They did not 
forget in those days to maintain a regular ous- 
toms establishment, the officials of which 
piled up the grain and stored up the things 
that could not immediately be measured and 
appraised, leaving thom in the dockyards 
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carefully sealed with the tiger signet of the 
king.’ ‘The ‘Tamils built their own ships, and in 
the other crafts of the skilled artisan they 
soem to have attained some proficiency, though 
they availed themselves of experts from 
distant places. In the building of the royal 
palace at Puhr, skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Maridam (Mabratta), smiths 
from Avanti (Malva) carpenters from Yavana 
worked together, ‘There is mention of a temple 
of the most beautiful workmanship in the samo 
city, built of Gurjjara® workship. In the 
building of forts and in the providing of them 
with weapons and missiles, both for offence and 
defense, tho Tamils had attained to sometbit 
like perfection, ‘Twenty-four sch weapons aro 
mentioned among the dotonces of Madura.* 








Sources of Information, 


Tnow proceed to consider the sourees of the 
information which are the classical writers, 
Indian literatare, ‘Tamil and Sanskrit, and the 











* aphinapsal, 1946, Dapper, Cano, VF, It 290. 

* aught, Calo X11 107 

* Did, XVI L145 Thin haw sfarence to the smal tampa ot 
Charpapif the Gonrin-ty of danbedvine, The Tamil Kuhedore 
‘can bara numboro aquvlenta fn Sansa Prt one which 
conn a arr. Mei proved that the asf were now 
{wed bor th ed ofthe th century AD. thin equation wth 
‘era wl havo tobe given wp. Apart foe thie hie poste we 
ttn mor ttatoryequvalenk, Buber my tia cannot be held to be 
‘aac tet of ehrwslgy. + Gtappadtietam, Canto XY, 1 207.17, 
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Coylonose chronicle. Of the frst group, Strabo 
wroto in the reigns of Augustus and ‘Tiberius; 
Pliny published his geography in A. D, 775 
tho Periplus of the Erythewan Sen was written 
fn the first century A. D,, probably A, D. 64 

Ptolemy wrote his geography about A. D. 160; 
the Peutingorian ‘Tables were composed in A. D, 
282, ‘There wero other writers who wrote 
later, but we are not concerned with them 
directly. I would draw attention to three 
points, taken from tho works of classical writers, 
Pliny remarks: At the present day voyages aro 
made to India every year, and companies of 
farohors are carried on board, because the 
Indian soas are infested by pirates, Tater on ho 
says: It (Muziris) is not a desirable place of 
call, pirates boing in tho neighbourhood, who 
‘ootpy a place called Nitrins, and bosides it is 
not well supplied with wares for traf ‘This 
was beforo A. D. 77, Ptolemy regarded this 
port Muziris as an emporium, and places the 
country of Aiot south of Bakarai, ‘Though 
Ptolemy doos mark the division of the Konkan 
coast extending northwards of Nitra (Nitrins 
of Pliny) and up to the port of Mandagara 
which is identified with some placo not yet 
definitely accepted in the southern Maharatta 
country north of Goa, as Ariake Andron Poira- 
tion, meaning the Ariake of the pirates in his 
time, says no moro of pirates at all, meaning 
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there was no piracy at the time to which his 
‘work relates, a period not far from him, ‘The 
Periplus on the contrary does make mention 
of the piratio character of this coast and gives a 
straightforward account of its active prevalenos 
at the time in regard to the ports in the neigh» 
bourhood, ‘Tho bearing of this we sball see 
presently. 
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‘The Pewtinger'an Tables state clearly that 
two Roman Cohorts wero maintained in 
the snme town for the protection of oman 
‘commerce, 

‘Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate 
study of the Roman coins found in India, con- 
siders that nn examination of the coin finds 
leads to the following conclusions 

1, ‘There was hardly any commerce between 
Romo and India during the Consulate. 

2, With Augustus began an intercourse 
which enabling the Romans to obtain oriontal 
Juxuries during the early days of the empire, 
‘culroinated about the time of Nero, who died 
A.D. 68, 

8, From this timo forward tho (rade de- 
clinod till the death of Carncatia, A.D. 217 

4. From the death of Caracalla it almout 
entirely coased, 

5. It revived again, though slightly, under 
‘the Byzantine emperors. 

Te also infers that tho trade under the early 
emperors was in luxuries ; under the later ones 
in industrial products, and under the Byzantines 
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the commerce was with the south-west coast 
nly, and not with the interior. He differs from 
those who find an explanation of this fluctua- 
tion in the political and social condition of 
India itself, and the facilities or theirabsence for 
navigating the seas ; and considers that the 
cause is to be sought for in the political and 
social condition of Rome. 

‘rom an examination of the second class ot 
‘my sources of information alone, we find that 
‘hero was a poriod when South Tndia was under 
goat ralers, who gave the country peace and 
thus provided the indispensable security 
for commorce, This period oan be shown to 
‘correspond to that of the Roman empire from 
Augustus to Caracalla, After this period we find 
‘the country in a condition ofpolitical flux. So then 
‘wo may still find one, at least, of the most potent: 
ceauses of this commercial decline in the inter 
nal condition of India itself. Pliny and Ptolemy 
do not mention tho Roman cohorts at Muziris 
which the Peulingerian Tables do, ‘The first 
exp'oit of tho Red-Chora’s father is tho des- 
truction of the Kadambu' tree of the sea, 
Another compliment that the poets nevor 
miss an opportunity of bestowing upon this 
Red-Oheta himself is that the Chara fleet 
sailed on the waters of that littoral with a 
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senso of dominion and security.’ ‘The Kagambu 
mentioned above is explained as a treo 
of extraordinary magic powers which could 
not be cut down by ordinuy man, I rathor 
think from the context that it hus reference 
to piratical.rondezvous of the tribe of people 
who were known as the KeJambas, ‘This 
view seems to be directly countenance by the 
extract 3 in tho noto before the last which says 
in effect that hie crossed the sea, destroyed the 
Kagambu and brought his enemies to subjece 
tion It this view is correct, the advent ot 
tho sald Chora brought along with it scourit 
This would bo in conformity with Ptolemy's 
reference to Aay, who was one of the soven 
chieftains Known to literature as “the Inst 
seven patrons.” From the body of works 
Knovn to Twmil soholars as the Sangam works 
their contomporaneity couldeasily be established. 
Tfind the name Aay a distinctive name of two 
individuals, and not quite of a family. ‘The 
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Any must harve been the contemporary of, or a 
little older then Ptolemy, and the age of 
Ptolemy would practically be the age of the Red 
Chéra, and the Chéra ascendancy. ‘This conclu 
sion only confirms what has been arrived at 
independently of this class of evidence. ‘The 
Gajabsbu of Coylon who visited the Red- 
Chéra almost at the end of his reign, ruled 
according to the Ceylonese chronicle trom 
A.D.A18 to185. Even allowing for the differ- 
‘ence between the Coylonese dato of the Nirvana 
of the Buddha, and thnt arrived at by modern 
scholars as Dr, Fleet, namely 60 years, that 
date for Gajabnhu would be A.D, 173 to 193, 
‘The Chora ascondancy thon would cover tho 
middle fifty yearsof the second century A.D. 
Horo has to be brought in the Paisichi work 
Brhat-Katho, Satavahana or Salivahana wae 
tho ruler in {whose court flourished the 
minister Gonadhya, who was the author of 
this stupendous work which stands at the root 
of all romantic literature in India, Sanskrit or 
Vernacular, and may be of the rest of the world 
‘as well, Tt was this work that sot the fashion 
for the composition of tho romantio epics, ‘The 
tage of the original is still matter under investi- 
gation, ‘The latest authority on the question is 
the Datch scholar Speyer who would place it in 
the third contury A.D. at the earliest—a date 
clearly impossible according to our lino of 
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inquiry:! I shall not say more about it here; 
but only remark that one of the works clearly 
‘based upon this, has to be referred to a period 
‘anterior to the astronomer Varshamihira, A.D. 
683. ‘This work Manimékhalai refors to the 
asterism under which tho Buddha was born as 
tho fourteenth which according to modem 
computation following Varthamihira ought to 
bo the sixteenth. ‘The Ceylon chronicle also 
eserves to bo given more credit than heretofore, 
So far investigations from different points of 
‘view only appear to confirm its chronology. 

‘Tho dato of tho death of the Roman Emporor 
Caracalla corresponds closely to the disappear. 
‘ance of the Sitavahanns of the Dakhan, Acoord- 
ing to the latest opinion the power of the 
‘Kushanas also vanished about the same period, 
In South India likewise the Pandya ascondanoy 
passes into darkness. 

‘this prosperous and flourishing Roman trade 
with Tndia lasted over a little moro than two 
conturies, as wo sn, beginning almost from the 
reign of Augustus and coming to an end practi- 
cally with tho death of Caracalla, Tn India 
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also the Kushana Empire in the north and that 
of the Andhras in the Dakhan and the rule 
of the Tamil kings in the South come to an 
eclipse almost about the same time, as the rise 
of Sassanid power in Persia, What may be the 
oxact connection between the rise of the Sassa- 
nian power on the one hand and of the extinetion 
fof the Indian powers on the other has to be 
‘unveiled by future research, It is however 
‘clear that Roman commerce suffered practically, 
because of the rise of this power which inter- 
posed itself along the route of Roman commerce 
overland and perhaps to a smaller extent across 
tho long over-sea route, ‘The Persian Gulf 
route passed effectively under the control of the 
Sassanids, who seem early to havo exerted them- 
selves to capture the trade of tho Arabs and 
‘whose efforts had sucoveded so far in it that they 
could extend their voyages of commoroo across 
the whole width of the Indian ocean and venture 
as fur as the Shantang Peninsula in China, 
ms to have 
nterprise of the ‘Tamils 
in the Arabian Sea region, it did not actually 
extinguish it, Tt left tho Tamil enterprise across 
the Bay of Bengal unaffected although not 
altogether alone. 

From what has already been said above, it is 
clear that the Tamils of South India had com- 
‘menced their colonial enterprise across the Bay 
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of Bengal earlier than we know anything of. 
‘The familiarity with which Savakam and the 
voyages thereto are spoken of, and the deserip- 
tion of the imports into the port of ‘Tondi in the 
Ramnad District and Kaveripatam at the mouth 
of the river Kaveri, which answer detail after 
detail to what wo loarn from the Periplus and 
Ptolomy, warrant the inference that the Tamils 
hand an established system of overseas trade on 
this side of the coast of the poninsula, ‘taken 
‘as a whole then, tho knowledge we gain of the 
‘overseas enterprise of tho Tamils roaches back 
to times perhaps conturies before the ago of the 
Classical literature from which theso details are 
gained, ‘The ship coins of the Andhras whose 
provenance recording to Sir Walter Elliot is the 
coast region between the tivo Ponnars, north and 
south, tho region pre-omhently of a class of 
people known by the namo iraiyar, goos only to 
confirm what we learn from ‘Tamil literature. 
‘What is moro we hear of a class of merchants 
Aosoribed in ‘Tamil as ma-éattu-vanigam (Sans. 
maba-sartha-vantk) as great sea-going  mor- 
chants, indicates the existence of a class of 
people whose profession it was to trade over- 
seas, When actually this communication began 
we are not in a position to stato, but that there 
‘was something like a settled communication and 
regular voyage of commerce cannot be doubt- 
ed. ‘Whis prevalence of communication between 
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South India on the one side and the Malaya 
peninsula and the islands on the other, is con 
firmed in a very unlooked-for fashion by the 
recently discovered Koetei inscription to which 
wwe have already referred, ‘That Brahmans 
emigrated to the distant east, ns far cast 
as the east coast of Borneo, and the character 
of tho emigrant colony, make it indubitable 
that this was an emigration from South 
India, probably from the region of the early 
Pallavas, 

Among the ruins of monuments discovered 
all over this region, both in Purther India and the 
{slands, tho general position seems to be that 
tho earliest monuments have reference to the 
worship of Vishnu, according to recognised 
authorities. Saivism followed, these two being 
followed lator by Buddhism, This ordor of suo 
cossion not necessarily exclusively so, sooms to be 
‘tho case in regard to further India ns far as ex- 
ploration work has gone on thore, A similar con- 
clusion seems warranted from all that we know 
of monumental Java as the position is explained 
by the explicit statemont of Fa-hien in regard 
tohis own Java which must be the samo as 
‘Piolomy's Sabadiu and the'Tamil Savakam. ‘That 
this Java is Sumatra and not the island Java, as 
we know at present, may now be stated with 
‘confidence for the following reasons, summarised 
by Colonel Gerini as a result of an elaborate 
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investigation in his researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography, pp. 462, 

“As to the name Java being applied to the 
whole or part of Sumatra, wo have the evidence, (1) 
of tho Kedah Annals (Ch. 18, Low's translation 
in Journal of Indian Archipelago, Vol. TIT) that 
Achin or Acheh, was called the country of Jawi 
(Favi) ; (2) of Lbn Batuta, who records Sumatra 
in 1846-46 under the name of “sland of Javwah 
(or Tava)” (See “Detrommey and Sanguinetti,” 
Fa, and ‘Trans., Vol,, TV, p. 228) and (8) the still 
moro decisive and far older testimony of the 
Pagar-ruyng insoription in tho contral part of 
the island (Menang-Kabau distriot), dating from 
A.D, 656, whoro King Aditya-dharma is oalled 
the ruler of tho “Birst (or Primoval) land of 
Java,” Prathama-Yoa-Bhi, meaning, appar- 
eutly, the first kingdom founded by the Yava or 
Java race in Sumatra, or, still better, in the Ar- 
‘chipelago (see J. Bom, R.A.8., June 1861, Appen= 
dix, p. Ixvil). Tt should moreover be noted 
that the natives of Nias speak of the Malays of 
Sumatra as Dawa, a term which ovidontly is but 
a corruption of Jawa ot Java, especially as the 
Battak apply to the same people on their borders 
the slightly” different denomination of Jau, 

‘This SSvakam was known to the Tamils asa 
Kingdom ruled over by a king by a name Bhami 
schandra, ‘The name of his queen was Amara 
Sundari and both of them brought up a child, an 
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avatar of Buddha, somewhat miraculously born 
of acow. But the geographical detail in connec- 
tion with this story is that it had for its eupital q 
town known as Naigupuram (see Mapimekhalai), 
Colonel Gerini in his Researches labours hard 
to explain what Ptolemy's Argyre,' the capital 
of his Tabadia or Savadiu actually was, and 
{identifies it with Achin or Acheh on the north. 
west cost of Java. If Nagapuram was the 
capital of Sivagam, the capital of Sabadiu must 
‘bo the equivalent of Nagapuram, Ptolemy's 
Axgyre does not come any way near it at frst 
sight, but this Nagaparam passes by the alter- 
native designation Bhogavattpura, and has yet 
‘yother alternative Uragapura which comes 
nearest to Argyre, It is well known that Kajidtsa 
speaks of the onpital of the Pandyas as Uragapara,* 
moaning thereby that the capital of the Pandyas 
was in his time known Uragapura. To tho 
chnssioal ‘Tumnils, although Madura is by far the 
‘most familiar, tho term Alavay or Halisya 
(abe, of Hala-halasya) was not unfamiliar, If 
the Tamil name Savakam was due to Tamil, the 
capital may well be ascribed to the same source, 
‘and if tho capital city had been founded under 
th s of Madura, it might well take the 
name Uragapura giving Ptolemy his equivalent 
Argyre. Whether Uragapura in its altorative form 
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Bhogavatipura is actually responsible for the 
torm Sri-Bhoja for the Inter capital of Sumatra is 
more than we can assert at present. Hence it 
would be more reasonable trom every point of 
view to regard Sumatra as the  Prathama Yava,” 
the other island Java being so called by the 
immigrants from this original Java, Ax wo pass 
from Fa-hion to the other Ohinese traveller to 
whom we are indebled for a considerable volume 
of information regarding Java, wo find a diferent 
state of things from the point of view of religion, 
‘This traveller I-tsing lett the Shantung peninsula 
{in a Persian ship and came down to Sti-Bhoja; 
proceeded from there to ‘Tamra-lipti and 
travelled therefrom in Indin learning Sanskrit 
‘and collecting manuscripts bearing on Buddhism, 
‘Having lived anumber of yoarsinIndia,hereturn- 
‘ed to Sr1-Bhoja with hundreds of manusoripts, 
Aftor taking a holiday homo, ho returned with 
soveral collaborators to Srf-Bhoja, He stayed 
some years there and comploted tho translations 
of several of tho manuscripts he had eollected and 
font home 600 volumes of translations. He 
settled down in Sr1-Bhoja for the obvious reason 
that he commanded the convenience for carrying 
‘on his literary labours. ‘The period of his travels 
cover the Inst quarter of the soventh century. 
He then found the kingdom of S1f-Bhoja which 
exercised authority not only over its own terri- 
tory, but over the islands ond principalities 
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across the straits in the Malaya peninsula, so 
that we might say that the period of expansion 
of the kingdom of Srt-Bhoja had already begun, 
He was hospitably treated and was provided 
with a state ship by the Maharajah of Srt-Bhoja, 
who apparently supplied him with all require- 
ments for conducting his literary labours after 
his return from India, ‘The country was then 
essentially Buddhist, ‘The change from just 
the beginnings of Buddhistic influence in the 
age of Fa-hien, to the dominanco of Buddhism 
during T-tsing’s stay in tho island, gives us 
clearly to understand that the intervening oon 
turies, the ftth, sixth and the seventh centuries of 
the Christian era, constitute the period of Bud- 
Ahistio outsproad in this region. It may bo due 
to tho influence of Buddhistioscholars like Buddha 
sghosha, who is said to have travelled from Ceylon 
to Burma on a religious mission, Either ho 
himself or others like him, before and aftor, wore 
responsible for this expansion of Buddhism. 
‘This doos not soem unlikely as wo know that the 
sixth eentury South Tndin contributed threo suo- 
cessive principals to the Nalanda University 
of whom perhaps the most distinguished was 
‘Dharmapsla of Kancht, When Hiuen-tsang wos 
{in Kancht, ho had to cancel the project of going 
to Ceylon, where he wanted to learn certain 
parts of tho Buddhist Vinaya. During his stay 
in Kancht there arrived a number: of Buddhist 
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divines from Ceylon to Kanchi and they told 
hhim that the island was so disturbed by intor- 
neoine wat that it would not be worth his while 
going there then, When he told them what 
exactly his mission was, they undertook to instruct 
him themselves as they wore by far the most 
Jearned in that partioularsection, ‘This disturbed 
stato of the country relates to tho middle of the 
seventh contury. Some of the Buddhists from 
Ceylon might have found asylum in S$ri-Bhoja, 
‘and that porhaps was tho reason why in T-tsing’s 
days Sx1-Bhoja had bocome a groat Buddhist 
contre, Whatever the cause, St-Bhoja in 
which I-tsing stayod was an important Buddhist 
contre where he could carry on his literary 
Iabowrs quite as well as in Nalanda itself, tho 
climate of which was unsuitable to the Chinese 
scholar, Henoo wo see the outsprend of religion 
from South India into the islands of tho Archi- 
pelago probably was in the same order chrono- 
logically as in tho caso of Purthor India, namely, 
Vaisbpavism, Saivism, and Buddhism, and that 
is what wo discovered is tho exact order in 
respoot of the archiological monuments in Java, 
‘The most remarkable ones such as tho Boro- 
Boudur aro entirely Buddhist and this Java 
‘monument is described by competent authority 
(such as Prof, Foucher) to belong to the eighth 
or the ninth century A.D. In the central pro- 
vince of Java however on the heights of the 
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‘mountains could be discovered ruins of temples 
dedicated to Siva considered to belong to a period 
not later than the seventh or the eighth century. 
In the western part of Sumatra island however, 
Sanskrit inscriptions of a Vaishyava chnracter 
have been found, And these are ascribed to the 
period about A.D. 450 to 600, ‘This acoording 
to Colonel Gorini indicates the order of religious 
overflow from Sumatra into Java, ‘his, 80 far 
from the point of view of India, is essont 
question of wherefrom tho emigrants. started 
‘and to what particular region of South Indin 
they belonged, Vaishnavism ond Saivism flourish. 
4 side by side at the davn of the Christinn era 
and they ‘could both of them have gone east- 
‘wards at any time since that period, Tf it should 
hhave been that the first colony wont from the 
region of the Pallavas that is from tho country 
extending from the mouth of the Krishna to 
that of tho 8. Pennir, naturally Vaisbnavism 
would have been established first, Whatever 
‘was the origin of this chronological order, there 
is no question about the onder itself, ‘The Koetet 
inscription is evidence of the sprend of Vedic 
Brahmans from South India, Tho Takopa 
inscription on a stone found none the mouth of 
tho river Takopa in the Malaya Peninsula is, 
‘gaint in Pallava charactors of the soventh or the 
early eighth century, and relates to a Vishnu 
temple of Narayana, Venugopala on tho top of a 
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Lill called Narayana higher up the river, ‘The 
‘actual purport of this inscription is the construc- 
tion of a tank near the temple, and the placing 
of it under the protection of certain communities 
‘of people described as Séna-mukham, Moni 
grtimam, and Chapattar (?). ‘Tho frst seems to 
refer to military force, Séno-mukbam being 
explained as “ the Royal Guards” ; Mapigrimam 
{fs a woll-known mercantile community of the 
ost coast and “Chapattdr,” the Inst, it the 
reading of the frst. port is quite correct (itis 
rather doubtful), would mean “ body of archers.” 
Moyigeamam is oortain indication of a colony 
from tho west const. ‘The origin of the colony 
would explain the Vaishnava character of the 
settloment. So far then wo see tho influence of 
South India to have continued intact, and 
the period ranging from before the days of 
Peolemy right on to the beginning of the tenth 
contary almost may be regarded as tho period of 
tho greatest South Indian influence in this part 
of Asia, 

During the period extending from the frst 
quarter of the soventh century onwards, a mew 
influence began to be felt in the rise and expan= 
sion of Islam in Arabia, ‘The fall of Persia as a 
result of the'succossful war conducted by Khalit 
Omar introduced « new political element in mid 
Western Asia which wis likely to exere 
a considerable influenco upon Indian Ocean 
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navigation, Weheat of descents of Arab Muham- 
madan fleets on the coasts of the northern Konkan 
and the region of Sindh in the reign of Omar 
himself, But the Persians under tho Sassanids 
seem to have established themselves so well on 
‘the Indian Ocean, that oven this conquest did not 
displace Persian nautical enterprise in the eastern 
fam of the Indian Ocean. Lato in the seventh 
century, the Persians so far maintained thome 
selves as to carry on a rogular trade, as far east 
as the Shantung Peninsula, ‘That I-tsing travol- 
Jed in « Porsian ship from th Shantung Peninsula 
to Srt-Bhoja in the island of Sumatra is tho 
clearest possible evidence of it. At the sume 
timo the fact that I-tsing porformed the rest of 
is journey to Témalipti in a ship provided by the 
Maharaja of Srt-Bhoja is equally a clear in 
tion of the rising seapower of this enterprising 
state of Sumatra, While therefore the Arab and 
Persian had to carry on eastorn trade in a friondly 
rivalry, this new elomont of a native power in 
‘Sumatra was somewhat disooncorting to the rivals 
themselves. Tt caunot bo statod that during 
this period the Hindus of South India and Ben- 
gal, and the inhabitants of Ceylon necessarily 
ceased their maritime activities, ‘The Takopa 
inscription already adverted to, is ovidonce of 
‘some enterprise, as it happens, on the part of the 
colonists from the region of tho Mnlabar coast; 
‘but more than that, this was the age of Buddhistic 
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outspread from South India, and allthis ox- 
‘pansion, it would be difficult to assert, took place 
by means of available foreign shipping. ‘The 
fact that an invasion set out from tho coasts of 
the Pallava country against Ceylon consisting 
of # floct of 800 ships is certain indication that 
nautical efforts on the Tamil coasts had not come 
ton end, A Tamil poot could still speak in 
the eighth century of ships bringing elephants 
‘and gold and lying in harbour at Mahabalipu- 
ram (the Soven-Pagodas of Anglo-Indin), ‘There 
fare records of several invasions of Ceylon and 
the West-Coast by tho Cholas ; what is more, of 
‘greater invasion fitted out and sont against 
‘Romatita, the ruler of Pegu by tho great Caylon 
Buddhist King Parvkramabahu, ‘Tue sounder 
conclusion from the available evidence therefore 
{is that theso had all tradod togothor in peaceful 
rivalry during this period. 

‘The riso of the kingdom of Get-Bhoja and 
the prominent position that it occupied when 
I-tsing was on his travels in India, that is, in 
the latter half of the seventh contury A. D., 
‘was the boginning of a career of expansion for 
this kingdom, ‘The number of references that 
wo get to missions sent trom this kingdom te 
China and the carly references in Muhammadan 
Arab travellers, gives us clearly to undorstand 
‘that the kingdom of Sr1-Bhoja beginning asa 
small stato was fast advancing to what might 
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‘We described as a sort of imperial position in 
the Eastern Seas, Sulaiman (A, D. 851) speak- 
ing of Zabej says “that the entire region obeys 
‘& single king.” Both Tbn-Khurda-dbih (A, D. 
864) and Abu-Zaid of the later ninth century 
have much the samo thing to say of the Mabs- 
‘ju of Zaboj, Ho is said to rule over a large 
number of islands stretching for n distance of a 
thousand parasangas (2,400 miles), Among his 
ossossions are counted (1) Sarbaza or Sorbo 
Both of them alike standing for Stt-Bhoja 
(modnrn Palembang), (2) Rami producing cam- 
phor (this Rami is the same as Tambri or 
‘Lameri including in it Fansur or Barus (cam- 
phor forests) and (8) Kalnh on the Malay Ponin- 
Sula, According to Ibn Khurda-dbib, it was 
ruled over by the Jaba princo of India (ruler 
cof Pogu), But Abu-mid inoludes it in the 
territory of tho Maharaja of Se1-Bhoja, ‘This 
position given to it in the ninth century is cou 
firmed by lator writers, thoso that obtained 
thoir information from provious writers, aswell 
‘as those who wrote from first-hand information 
of their own, What we learn therefore from 
‘Arab writers would justify the inference that 
{n the conturies of Chola ascendancy in South 
India, Sr1-Bhojx was the dominant power in the 
‘Archipelago. It is apparently of one of these 
rulers that Renaudot records a somewhat legend- 
ary ‘story of invasion of what seems the Pandya 
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country for the purpose of punishing the con- 
temporary Pandya ruler for having spoken ill 
of the great Maharaja 

‘Yo the ‘amilinn rulers however, across the 
Bay of Bengal, the Mubarajas of Set-Bhoja wore 
rulers of Kadiram as such they are brought to 
‘our notice in a fow records relating to them, 
An regard to the identifiontion of tho ralers of 
Kadgsram with the Mahiraja of Sr1-Bhojo, the 
evidence has been discussed elsewhere.’ 

A ruler of Kadaram by name Chademnn 
‘Varmun applied for pormission nnd obtained 
liconse from the great Chola Raja raja for the 
building of a vihara in Negapatam which is called 
in the record Chugamani Vihira. About the same 
timo an embassy went from him toOhina, asked 
for tho blessings of “Fis Celestial Majesty” for a 
new vibira that he built and obtained from him 
pproval of the name and the presentation of 
bells, ‘The vihara perhaps was not comploted 
in the time of Chudtmani Varma, His.son 
Mara Vijayottanga Varma purchased and made 
over to this vibra two villages, the record con 
veying which is known to epigraphists by the 
name, ‘the large Leyden Grant.” ‘This is a 
Chola charter on eopper-plates licensing or ratify- 
ing this transaction, This relationship apparent- 
ly continued for about twenty years, when for 
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‘some reason or other a cause of war had arisen, 
‘An expedition was fitted out against this Raja 
of Kadaram, known this time Sangrama Vijaya 
uttunga Varma, probably tho son and successor 
of Mara Vijaya-uttunga Varma, Asis explained 
in the article quoted above, Rajéndra had, as 
nocessary preliminary to conquer Orissa, as the 
royal families of Orissa and Sri-Bhoja appear to 
have been related to each other, both of them 
Ddelonging to Srt Suiléndra Vasiga, ‘The war which 
Rajendra carried on as far as the banks of the 
Ganges, and the thorough-going way that ho 
carried ib to bring the Kalinga rulers to sube 
mission to him wore both necessitated for the 
safety of his own flank, Ono possible cause of 
‘this invasion oversea seoms to be that the ‘Tamil 
states in the east were being absorbed by tho 
ruler of Sr1-Bhoja in his imperial expansion, 
‘Tho sevoral embassies referred to in the record 
ot tho Chinese trade superintendent Chau-Ju- 
Kua,'and the one in particular of dato A. D, 
1088 from @ Lo-Cha-Into-Lo Chulo is from 
Stt-Rajendra Déva Chola, that is, Rajéndra 
the Gangaigonda had probably the same 
object in view. This distant embassy was 
apparently sent by Rajéndea with a view to 
Putting matters on @ permanent footing in 
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respoct of his eastern territory noross tho seas, 
‘The last mission we hear of, is of date A.D. 
1077 from the Chola country belonging to the 
reign of tho groat Chola ruler Kulottunga, A.D, 
1070 to 1118. ‘The Sang history relating to 
this mission states that Ohuslien (tho Chola 
country) hd bocome tributary to San-fo.ch't 
(Set Vijaya of tho time) which sooms to be the 
name that Set-Bhoja assumed at that time, ‘The 
Sung roference cannot thoretore be to tho Chola 
country on the poninsuln ot India, Tt ix appae 
ronlly to the Chola possessions on tho a 
coast and the islands of the Bay of Bengal. 
‘Wo do not hear of any relation betiween tho 
Chola country and the east after this period, 
and thorefore tho inference soems sate that the 
Chota overseas dominance was thenceforward 
48 good as given up. ‘The eentury following is 
century of the declino of tho Chola powor and 
arovival of that of the Pandyas, ‘The groat 
Pandya king who rated from A.D, 1268 to 1810- 
11 bad considerable maritime trade both with 
the west, as far as, abany rato, the Persian Gulf, 
if not Arabia, and as far east as China, But this 
vast trade which was the cause of the prosperity 
of tho vast Pandya kingdom scoms to hare been 
in the hands of a chief of Arab Muhamiadans 
whose head-quarters were in tho Persian Gulf 
in tho island of Kis or Kais, Ho was known 
by the title Malik-ul-Islam Jamaludedin and had 
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not only the monopoly of the horse trade of ‘the 
‘Pandya kingdom, but seemed also to have enjoy- 
‘ed the control of the eastern trade, His first 
agent Abdur-Rahiman-ut-Thatbi had his head- 
quarters at Kayal, the ehiet port in the south- 
‘ast of the Pandya country, and had control of 
tho whole coasting trade, It was a cousin of 
this agent, a Jamalu-d-din (Chamalatang), who 
went on a mission to ‘China on behalf of the 
great Pandya king Kulagakhara, This trans- 
formation, the trade passing from the hands of 
tho natives of South India into the hands of the 
‘Arab agents of the local monarchs, seems to 
‘have come about in tho course of the decline 
ot the Ohola power. ‘the inference then is that 
the Oholas were tho chief maritime power of 
the Coromandal coast, and that their decline 
meant the decline of the maritime activity of 
tho Tamils, 

‘The Arab Mubammadans must havo for 
some considerable time settled down along this 
coast for purposes of trade. Wo havo already 
stated that there were small sottlements of those 
even ina town like Kaveripatam. ‘That state 
of thingsmust have continued, anditwas probably 
the passing of the bulk of the eastern trade 
under thefr control, and of the Coromandal coast 
proving the exchange mart between the goods 
from the west and goods from the east, that 
explains the Arab name Ma‘bir (landing-place) 
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which the Arabs gave to the South Indian coast 
extending from Quilon to Nellore according to 
‘Wassaf, It is just about this time of the rising 
of the Arab agencies on the Indian coast that 
wore founded a number of settlements of thes 
Arabs along the Ceylon coast as well. Ibis 
to this ago that is again asoribed tho gaining of 
suflcient influence by tho Arabs on the north 
coast of Java, whorefrom by a few important 
conversions to Mahammadanism they began to 
exercise that influence that ultimately led to 
Tava, and the islands adjoining, adopting the 
‘Mahammadan faith. It is this conversion to 
‘Mahammadanism of tho Bast Indian Archipelago 
that is responsible for the cessation of the 
‘Hindu maritime enterprise in the east, It does 
not appear however to have ceased entirely, 
‘Tho tamous charter to oversea traders granted 
by the Kakattya king, Gapapati, and which is 
found recorded on the pillar at Motupalli near 
the mouth of the river Krishna, scems to have 
revived a little of the Hindu enterprise in this 
particular, ‘The Telugu poet Srinatha in the 
Aodication of his poom Harvilisam toone Avachi 
‘Tippniya Sotti of Nellore says, that ‘Tippaiya 
Sotti had the monopoly of supplying all valuable 
articles to the great Davaraya II of Vi 

nagar, to the Sultan Mahammad of the Bahmani 
Kingdom and the Reddi chief, KumBragiri Redd 
of Kondavidu. He is said to have “imported 
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camphor-plants from the Punjab, gold from 
Jalanogi, elephants from Ceylon, good horses 
from Hutimanji (Ormuz), musk from Goa, 
pearls from Apaga, Musk from Chotangi 
(Chautang or Drishadvati) and fine silks from 
nina.” 

‘Whether wo should take it that he got them 
all through the agency of the Mabammadan 
overseas merchants may be doubted, ‘There is 
however the patent fact that, in the two and a 
half centuries of the ascendency of the Vijaya 
nagar mpiro in Southern India, something 
like 800 ports were open to trade along its coast. 
‘here is uo reference to any effort on the part 
of this Empiro to build up or maintain a navy, 
Te is the want of a navy on the part of Vijaya- 
nagar and its failure to provide one that opened 
tho way for tho enterpriso of foreigners, Buro- 
pean foreignors, in this poriod in India, 

‘This somewhat cursory survey of the maritme 
enterprise of tho Hindus of South India makes 
it clear that the South Indian Hindus exhibited 
commendable enterprise oversea, and carried 
thoir civilisation and religion across the Bay of 
Bengal to the East Indian Archipelago in the 
cconturies, perhaps anterior to the Christian era. 
With the dawn of the Christian era, this enter 
prise takes form and shape and we begin to see 
therefore communities of South Indian inbabi- 
tants along the easter shores of the Bay of 
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Bengal. ‘These communities began to grow and 
flourish to such an extent that they cease to 
be merely temporary trade settlements becoming 
permanent colonies of Hindus _necessitat- 
ing even a considorable amount of Brahman 
emigration essential to the life of the 
Hinda community as a whole, The whole 
turn that was given to the civilisation of the 
East Indian Archipelago is tho form that reli 
szious and cultural dovelopment exhibited in South 
India, Vaishnavism and Saivism, or subsequent: 
ly Southern or Hinayanist Buddhism spread 
fover from South India and Ceylon to tho cast, 
and gave rise to those magnificent monuments, 
some of which even excel those of the mother 
‘country. ‘The character of these monuments us far 
1s they could bo studied from their ruinous condi- 
tion, and the £ow inscriptions that have been 

‘covered indicato unmistakably that the inspiration 
camo from South India, ‘The culture was South 
Indian undoubtedly. ‘Tho cause of prosperity of 
those might be regurded as due to South India, 
fas it is South Indian enterprise that built up 
tho trade of the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula with which it maintained a continuous 
trado in commodities of rare value, and gained 
from her the practical monopoly for several of 
thom, In the development of a commerce from 
their exuberance of nature, South Indian 
‘Hindus played a prominent part. At ono time 
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it looked as though it had succceded in establish- 
ing a Greater India ; but the want of sustained 
enterprise in this particalar, combined with 
cefficiont rivalries, stopped them short as soon as it 
‘was well on tho way to its full development, 
‘This failure proved a vital defect in the imperial 
career of Vijayanagar, and made a permanent 
Hindu Empire in India impossible. 














CHAPTER XIX, 
Apamursmatrve Evorurion my Sourm Inpra, 


‘As a result of recent research work, chiefly 
epigraphical, it is now generally agreed that 
South India, partioularly the Tamil country, had 
doveloped a goo and thorough-going system of 
Jocal administration under the Cholas. ‘This 
poriod extonds from the end of the ninth cone 
tury to well-past tho middle of the thirteonth 
contury, ‘Tho same system continued during the 
Pandya rovival with hardly any difference, 
Even the Vijayanagar rulers did not interfere with, 
tho systom as it then obtained, but much rather 
confirmed and continued it, Asin this particu- 
lar region, Mahammadan rule was of « very 
temporary character, the system continued down, 
to the British times, that is, down to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century when the 
East India Company took over the aduninisten- 
tion of various parts of South Tndia, It ean 
therefore be safely stated that the system con- 
tinued more or less unchanged except under 
the British, Under the Cholas, the system stands 
rovealed to us Minerva-like in full working 
order, When it actually did come into existence, 
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who had the credit of originating it would be 
interesting speculation, but with the material 
acoossible to us, it coald be nothing more than 
speculation. 

‘The first certain historical glimpse wo get of 
‘his part of India is in a somewhat specific state- 
‘ment of Megasthenes preserved to us through 
cone of his many successors who have, each in 
his own way, handed down to us such of the 
dotails recorded by Megasthenes as interested 
him, Mo says that Heraklos begot a daughter 
{in India, whom he called Pandaia. Ho is said 
to havo assigned to her the part of India lying 
to the southward and extending to the sen 
Horakles divided this territory into 305. villages 
‘and so arranged matters that each village 
Drought into the royal treasury its revenue on a 
particular day so that the 865 villages brought 
{n the revenues in the 365 days, obviously of 
the year, This arrangement is snid to have boon 
‘made with a view to giving the queen the assis- 
tanco of the guard that brought in the tribute, 
s0 as to enable her to compel defaulters to pay 
up with their assistance if need be. He states 
‘that this queen had an army of 500 elephants, 
4,000 cavalry and 180,000 infantry. She is said 
to have possessed great treasure in the fishery 
{or pearls which according to Arrian were greatly 
prized by the Gresks and the Romans. This is 
the first clear statement that we get in regard to 
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‘governmental organisation in South India, 
‘The introduction of Herakles and the doubt 
among scholars as to the exnot Indian deity for 
whom the Greek Herakles is made to stand 
‘would vitinte the correctness of the details given 
by Mogasthenes. Whilo differences of opinion 
‘may bo possible in regard to the particular, 
‘there could bo no reasonable difforence of opinion 
{in regard to tho part of tho country under re- 
ference, ‘This is tho past of the country extend. 
ing southward to the sea, obviously the 
ular part of India corresponding to the 
Birtsajya of tho Parigas, and what is moro the 
specific mention of tho peatl-fishory leaves no 
doubt that it is tho Pandya country, that is 
‘under rofavonco ic this passage from Mogasthe- 
nos, ‘Tamil tradition knows of a queen, daugh- 
tor of the first king, Sundara, who is no loss 
‘than God Siva worshipped iu the great tomple at 
‘Madura, Belng tho only daughter sho was 
hioicvss of the Kingdom in her own right and 
probably it is this story that Mogasthenes had 
hhoatd of, thereby indicating that the tradition 
gos back, to an age anterior to Mogasthenes, 
Tn this caso Mogasthenes’ Herakles would bo 
‘tho equivalent of Siva, ‘The division of the 
torritory into 365 villages or revenue unite is an 
{indication of eatly civil division of the Pandya 
territory. Some such divis 
obtained in the age of the classical literature 
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where wo hear of divisions like Nadu and 
‘Valansdu, explicitly and of fortresses dominating 
adjoining country. But anything like a clear 
‘and specific division of the country into various 
parts, and the actual organisation under which 
these parts were governed we are not enabled to 
seo in this body of literature. 

Bat we do gain a glimpse from the somewhat 
longstanding tradition regarding the country 
called the Tondamandalam, that is the region 
extending between the two Pennirs and sur- 
rounding ‘Madras, the headquarters of the 
Prosidency in modern times. ‘This was originally 
forest country inhabited by people who were in 
the somi-nomadic stage of civilisation of cattle- 
rearers and cattle-lifters. 

Civilisation was introduced into this country 
by tho great Chola ruler, Karikila, and his 
successor, throagh the agency of an illegitimate 
‘on, a8 tradition has it, who goes by the namo 
Adondai, This Adondai was the valiant son of the 
Chola ruler through one‘of the women attendants 
of the palace and had been brought up secretly 
likea prince. He showed himself to be a young 
man full of spirit and fit to be entrusted with 
‘commissions worthy of royal princes. When the 
‘king discovered tho young man, he entrusted to 
hhim the task of the conquest of the uncivilised 
region of ‘Tondamandalam. After several un- 
successful attempts against the fortress of Pull, 
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which was the principal stronghold of these 
forest-folk, he ultimately captured the fortress 
through the miraculous intervention of Siva 
himself. Having brought the country under 
tho authority of the Chola, the conquering prinee 
‘was entrusted with the commission, under the 
authority of the said Chola himself, to reclaim tho 
country to civilisation, and introduce the neces: 
sary means for its development. ‘The vory 
cultivators had to be introduced from tho sur- 
rounding territory and as they could not bo 
found in sufficient numbor for this vast rogion 
in the Chola country, they were imported from 
all over the surrounding region, quite a large 
number coming from Tula. Henes down to the 
present times, the inhabitants of this region are 
composed of Vell6jas (land-holders and cultivas 
tors), who fall into soveral divisions, of whom 
‘tho Oholiya Vellala and Tulava Vellala form 
the two principal sections. Before the introduo- 
tion of theso oultivators the country had to be 
secured and kopt free of robbery by the predatory 
folk, who constituted its original population, 
‘This was done by clearing the better parts of 
the country and erecting in suitable localities 
24 forts all over the regiou, each fort to 
dominate the country around it and be the citadel 
‘thereof. ‘the country dependant on each fort 

+ tu tedon da rternce fn tho Tham f Sandy uly 
lath cstry A.D. Tuva Mali 10 
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‘was constituted into a division, to which the 
‘name of the dominating fort was given. ‘Hence 
down to quite modern times, the region of the 
‘Tondamandalam was divided into Koftams, the 
‘name of each one of which is derived from a 
fortified townlet or city. ‘The larger divisions 
{n this part of the country aro therefore known 
by the term foffam (Sansk. goshtaka), answer- 
ing tothe mandalam and mahamandalam of the 
neighbouring regions, ‘The survival of this 
Aivision from a time long anterior to the great 
Cholas of South India confirms the tradition that 
this particular organisation had existed in 
carly times. If a newly conquered territory had 
eon thus organised, the presumption that the 
country already under a well organised govern. 
nt must have had a similar division would 
seem warranted. If the conquest and organisa- 
‘tion was through the agency of the Cholas, it is 
perfectly natural that this organisation took on 
the form of the actual organisation then 
obtaining in the Chola country. ‘The great 
Chola Karikala, as is said in the poom Pattin- 
appilai, destroyed the forests where they 
existed, dug tanks where water facilities did 
not exist, and thus spread fertility over the 
region which for the far greater part of it, was 
remarkable for its unrivalled profusion. Whether 
this doos not indirectly indicate his achievement 
in the conquest and civilisation of the Tonda- 
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‘mandala does not seem to need discussion, Tt 
may be mentioned however that another old 
verse, relating to this Karikila and his kingdom, 
states in so many words that the crops produced 
in other countries which watered by tanks and 
water-litts would not equal the paddy gathered 
by gleaners after @ harvest in the ancestral 
territory of the great Ohola, ‘This contains the 
clear indication that the efforts of the Chola to 
reclaim forest land and bring it under cultivation 
cannot be held to tefer to the Ohola country of 
his forefathers, Not vory long after this age 
must have come in the rale of the Pallavas in 
the northern half of this region, Ono of the 
vory earliest of the Pallava charters, the Mayi- 
davolu grant, is a coppor-plate charter which 
was issued from Conjeovaram by the then heir- 
apparent to tho governor of this part of the 
country, ‘The prince's name was Sivaskandavar- 
man; but the father’s name is not given; tho 
latter is referrod to howover under the stylo 
“ Bappadeva” which might mean, tho revered 
father, as was pointed out already. What is of 
intorost in this partionlar connection is that the 
prinoo issued the charter from the royal head- 
quarters of Conjeevaram to what obviously was 
the provincial headquarters at Amaravati in the 
Guntur district. ‘The village granted is given 
‘tho name Viripara * and is described as being 


"there ie © nlige of he samo. Vippara abut 29a wet 
of Anata 
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situated in the Andhra-paths, the Vadugavali of 
the Tamils, meaning the Andhra country of 
course. ‘The royal charter granting this village 
was addressed by the prince to a hierarchy of 
officials which gives us an insight into the 
character of the political organisation of the 
country, As translated in the Epigraphia Indica 
{treads, “ to the Lords of provinces, royal princes, 
agents, rulers of districts, customs offcers, 
profects of countries, ete.” ; but the original 
is capable of being rendered, “in all of this 
region, the royal prince, the general, the 
governors of districts, the customs officers and 
rulers of sub-divisions, those in the enjoyment 
of villages, the chiefs of cattle-herds and of cow- 
hords, ministers, officers of forests, commanders, 
pons, orderlies and others of our officers deputed 
‘by us on commissions, to tour the country.” 

‘This gives us the complete system of organi- 
sation that obtained in the government: of this 
region. What is more it gives us clearly to 
understand that it is the kind of organisation 
we gain knowledge of in the Arthaéistra. Tt 
shows further that this Mauryan organisation 
had been introduced in this remote part of the 
Dakhan, in all probability in the Mauryan age. 
‘The interesting question then would be whether 
the organisation, such as we are enabled to 
gain glimpses of in the Tamil country, is a 
copy of this. It would be reasonable to answer 
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the question in tho negative, so far as an actual 
copying of itis concerned, though one would 
notice a considerable similarity in the genoral 
character of these two organisations. Tt is 
impossible that some Kind of an organisation 
should not have existed in the Tamil country 
before the forest region that intervened between 
the Krishna and the Kaveri had boon brought: 
{into civilisation, ‘The general lines of organie 
‘sation howover wore not 0 different as between 
those two to make a ready assimilation impos- 
sible, As wo shall see in the course of the lator 
history of this territory, the unit of administr 

tion must have been the village or a group 
of villages. A certain goographical area contain- 
ing a number of thoso units voustituted a 
small division which in the ‘Tondamandalam 
‘was dominated bya fort, whilo in the Ohola coune 
try an important town or eity dominated it 
A number of these biggor units taken together 
constituted a district ; a number of these going 
to form a division giving us the regular grada- 
tion indicated both in the Chola division of 
administration and what we havo already 
noticed in the Mayidavolu grant, ‘That such 
divisions were not the inventions of the great 
Cholas is amply proved as these divisions are 
foand reeited in documents of the age of 
Pallava rule, certainly of the great Pallavas, 
extending from the commencement of the 
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seventh century A.D. In all of these, and 
through all the periods of existence of this 
organisation, there is a well marked division 
‘of the sphere of the local and central govern. 
ments recognised. All the officers mentioned 
in the Mayidavola grant refer to a series com- 
posed of a certain number of royal officers ; 
‘but these by themselves could not have teen 
enough to carry on the administration, Even 
this small hierarchy could have exercised enough 
control and oversight, while the actual 
‘administration was carried on by local assistance, 
‘That is the feature that we find in full work- 
ing order as we come to the age of the great 
‘Cholas for the very simple reason that we have 
access toa large number of official documents 
relative to Cholarule. The fact that such docu- 
‘ments have not come down to us from an eatlior 
period does not necessarily imply tho absence 
of that kind of an organisation of the governing 
power. ‘The one Mayidavolu grant is evidence 
of tho existence of a similar organisation in tho 
region of the Krishna river, Evidence in regard 
to tho ‘Tamil country is not however s0 direct 
for that early period. 

Coming to the period of the great Pallavas 
wo have a number of copper-plate charters 
issued by them, although they did not bear 
quite so largely and quite s0 directly upon 
matters of administration. Being the charters 
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that they are, they give us a few glimpses of 
the organisation by means of which the admi- 
nistration was actually carried on, ‘These 
generally show the same character of organisa- 
tion that we find.fully doveloped under the 
Cholas. The divisions of territory and tho 
details of revenue and fiseal administration, as 
far as these charters give them, show the 
oxistenco of an organisation quite similar to 
that which prevailed in the age of the Cholas, 
‘Thero is nothing in the now accessible doou- 
ments to indicate that they were innovations by 
the Pallavas, At the very best the influence 
of the Pallavas might have goneto the extent 
of assimilating such organisations as existed 
in the Tamil country to that which obtained 
in the outermost southern frontier of the 
Mauryan empire of Asoka, We find no warrant 
for going farther in the direction of affiliating 
the one to the other, 

‘Tho Tumil classic Kupa? to which reference 
had alrondy been made, devotes the largest 
part of the work to Porul (Sans, dvtha, wealth) 
‘and deals with what might perhaps be indicated 
dy the term political economy, a combined 
treatise on polities and economics. Like 
Sanskrit works bearing on the Arthasistea and 
‘Nitisastra, this section of the Kura} has to do 
with the king and kingdom, even the abstract 
noun “ state” being derived from a word standing 
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forking. It would seem strange that ther 
should have been no other organisation known 
than that of the kingly. It would be a mistake 
however to draw that inference. As in the 
Arthadéstra so in this work the subject dealt 
‘with happens to be merely what would in 
‘modern language be called the central admini- 
stration, 

‘A central administration had to be super 
imposed uipon such tribal and communal orga- 
nisations as existed already when the stato camo 
to be recognised ns such. This fundamental fact 
hhas (o be clearly borne in mind in discussing 
the administrative organisation of the South of 
India, A similar caution seems necessary in 
respect even of other parts of India, What the 
toxt books teach us therefore is the character of 
the central organisation, which welded tho 
local organisations for local purposes into one 
unity which might be the state of those times, 
‘The local organisations were certainly of a demo- 
ratio character, and rested for certain pur- 
poses on the communal basis. ‘The devolution 
of power was complete. The central organisn- 
tion bad merely the control of local administra- 
tion, the maintenance of peace and order in the 
country, and providing for defence against 
external enemies. ‘That being understood it is 
clear these begin with describing the king and 
defining the qualifications that go tomake a good 
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King, It was already pointed out in a previous 
section that this work exhibits considerable ine 
debtedness to the Arthasastra ; the one chapter 
bearing on upada, makes escape from this con= 
clusion impossible, Like the ArthasSstra, the 
King is described as possessing the six angae 
such as the army, people, wealth, counsel, 
Jriendship and fortresses, ot defences ; together 
with the king himself, it makes the total seven 
angas of royalty. Ho is to be easily accessible 
‘and one that speaks softly and pleasantly. It 
hho deal out justioe and protect the people from 
injustice, he comes to be regarded as a god on 
‘earth for his subjects, A. king educated in the 
functions of royalty would find happiness only 
{in the happiness of his subjects, a statement 
that reminds one of an important sentence in the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria, ‘These are some 
ff the personal qualities of the king according to 
this work, parallels to which one could find repeut- 
a in the course of the Sanskrit Rambyapa, ‘The 
work goes on to describe the objects of rule as 
the maintenance of Diarma ; and this can be 
‘best oblained by the choice of suitable persons, 
well-born, and well-educated to assist him, He 
is to make thechoice of his ministers on the lines 
laid down by Chanakya by subjeoting them to 
temptations with the four objects of desire, 
and cept those who show themselves to 
‘be beyond temptation. He has to see to the 
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spreading of fertility over the land and the removal 
of obstacles that may come in the way of pros- 
perity. His rule of righteousness is at the root 
yon of the Vedas of the Brahmans who, it his 
rule were otherwise, would forget the Veda, 
Each one of the six angar then comes in for 
escription in turn, 

‘The minister must be a man fully ine 
formed in the knowledge of the duties of a 
ing, equipped with learning by means of 
which to enforce those duties upon all about, 
fand possessed of the skill and judgment to 
‘tdopt the proper means for carrying out his 
object. In this manner each of the angas gots 
described and the whole of this political science 
‘occupies about 70 chapters, out of the 188 chap- 
ters of the work ; that is, just a little more than 
half of it. But the point to be noticed here, as 
in the Niti Sastras of Sanskrit Literature, is 
that all this applies to the contral government. 

Such as it is described here the governpent 
seems at first sight to be an autocratic power 
dependant entirely upon the will of the indivi- 
dual man who occupies the throne for the time 
being. So it appears at first sight ; on a careful 
analysis howover it will be found that it is 
hedged in by so many restrictions, all of them 
enforceable by the will of the community so 
Jong as that community had an organisation to 
express that will. Such an organisation was 
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provided by the assembly of ministers, who" con- 
stituted five groups. ‘These were the priest, the 
gront accountant, the Brahman judges, the tax- 
collectors and the secretarial establishment ; 
that is how the old classio ‘Silappadhikaram * 
defines it, Of these groups two were composed 
of individuals, ‘The other three constituted boards, 
apparently with establishments of their own, 
When a king died, it was the charge of this 
«group of five” to consider what had next to 
be done, the choice of a succestor, even where 
the succession was hereditary and the making of 
the arrangetnents for the carrying on the admi- 
nistration, Tt is in a, connection liko that, that 
this group of people are brought in in tho work 
under reference. In another connection, regard 
ing the conseoration of a temple only the first 
‘three of these figuroalong with the soulptors and 
architects, ‘Thus then this council had a recog- 
nised standing, and they were susceptible to 
publio opinion. What the force of that 
public opinion was, and how far it expressed 
itself effectively wo have no means of asoortain- 
ing definitely. But as we shall see the docu- 
‘ments that issued under the Chola administration 
do require the counter-signature of two at least 
of the ministers for their validity, an indication 
of their responsibility in regard to the matter. 
‘Thoso ministers aro referred tous men of uns 
changing word and appeared like the four 
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divisions of the foreign Kosar, omitting the 
accounts officers in that particular, by the author 
of the poem Madurait-Kanji. That would mean 
that these ministers were expected to speak 
their minds fearlessly and did do so oftentimes, 

‘The central administration thus constituted 
had first of all to provide for the defences of the 
country by occupying the fronticr fortresses 
provided with adequate defences both in materinl 
‘and men, Thy had to s00 to the prevalence of 
pores and goodwill within the country by 
interceding in disputes between communities 
‘and corporations, ‘They had to be constantly 
on tho look-out for means of increasing the 
Prosperity and fertility of the country, thereby 
inoreasing their own revenues and warding off 
uch evils as may befall the people or their 
Property and interfere with the prosperity of the 
community as a whole. There their duties 
ended, 

‘Local administration was carried on entirely 
by popular assemblies constituted under a form 
of election and lot combined so that these 
‘Administrative bodies may be regarded as 
aristocratic in character with a democratic 
responsibility. Elaborate regulations were laid 
down for their constitution. Serious misdemean- 
our disabled not only the individual, but all of 
his relations of the first degree from the exercise 
of political franchise. Judgment in regard to 
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the misdemeanor was the judgment of the 
community, and that was porhaps the most 
effective way possible then of making representa- 
tives responsible to the community as a whole. 
"The property qualification was the possession of 
about an acreand a half of land. ‘Tho altorna- 
tive educational qualification laid down consisted 
{n the capacity to recite a Veda in the orthodox 
fashion or the capacity to expound one of the 
Brahmanas, which required perhaps a more 
‘or loss equal dogreo of intelligence and effort, A 
town or a commiinity was divided into wards, 
according to sizo and tho worthy men in the 
‘wards woro registored, From out of this group 
of tho worthy men, the men that actually 
constituted the administrative bodies, were 
chosen by lot, ‘Tho village acoountant was the 
‘umpiro in all matters of dispute and had to hold 
himself unconcerned in matters of material 
interest with the various communities con 
stituting the township. A large committee thus 
‘chosen was broken up into sub-committees, 
generally into 5 or 6, each with its duty defined, 
‘There were committees for tho supervision of 
tanks, committees for looking after temples, 
and n number of other committees Iike that, 
One committee however seems to stand out 
distinct from all these, It is called by the 
‘compound name panchavaravdriyam, ‘The last 
sword ‘ sariyam’ seems to mean control, training 
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or discipline, such as in the expression vtsi- 
variyan or horse-trainer. ‘These were probably 
men who had to control the affairs of the com- 
munity generally fromday today, and theprevious 
word pancha seems to indicate that that body 
‘was composed of five members. ‘That was the 
supreme panchayat, under whose control, the 
various committees carried on the details of the 
‘administration, Where general matters were 
‘concerned, they were brought before the assembly 
8.0 whole and discussed, and resolutions were 
arrived nt, It was the duty of the village 
accountant to keep a faithful record of all theso 
and that is why he was expected to keep hime 
self uncontaminated by the party polities of that 
locality. 

‘Those local bodies practically controlled all 
reventie matters included in the revenue 
‘administration of modern times. ‘They had 
charge of the communal lands; they controlled 
the division of land among the members of the 
community under their charge. ‘They arranged 
for the reclamation of uncultivated wastes by 
giving them to enterprising cultivators on 
favourable terms beginning with free cultivation 
gradually rising through a series of years to 
the normal revenue roll of the district according 
tothe quality of the land. If individuals or 
communities or even royalty wished to purchase 
lands to make gifts to temples, the Brahmans 
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‘or to some other party or body, the village 
assembly had to mako the necessary preliminary 
enquiries, assessed the value of the land, arranged 
for its purchase and comploted the transaction, 
Tt is om a satisfactory report from them that the 
final order for the conveyance of the property was 
made from the head-quarters, ‘The community 
received the compensation in tho caso of com- 
munal lands ond administrated it at their 
discretion, It was thoy that estimated the 
outturn of particular holdings and assessed the 
revenue thereon, which somotimes was Jess than 
the dues according to the revenue register, 
sometimes even exceeding it, ‘Tho stato seems 
however to have carried out gonoral surveys and 
lassiflention of lands, and we have referonces 
to three such surveys in tho reoords that. have 
come to us, ‘Tho frst of these was undertaken 
in tho reign of Roja Raja A. D. 088-1016, 
Tho next ono was apparently a local revision 
settlement for some reason or other, which is 
not clearly explained to us, under his son 
Rajendma A. D. 1011-104, ‘The next ono 
which seems to be moro ot less a general survoy 
under Kulottunga A, D. 1070-1118, ‘The Inst 
operation was undertaken in the year A. D. 
1086, tho year of the Doomsday-survey in 
England, Holdings wero carefully registered 
and they wore correctly measured, or calculated 
correct to zrfzath of a square inch, 
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Dispates about holdings, or about incidences 
of revenue, ete., were settled by the assembly, 
and if it was a question of graver matter in re- 
gard to these, assemblies from the neighbourhood 
were made to join together and make their 
award, whioh the controlling officer of the region 
accepted and issued as a general order. 

‘Transfer of land from party to party had to 
be done with the final approval and sanction of 
the headquarters authority with the direst 
‘sanction of the monarch, where acomplote register 
of holdings was maintained and that constituted 
in all probability the authoritative record of 
holdings of land. One such instance under 
Raja Raja TIT is that the lands had to be trans. 
ferred from the royal register to the register of 
tomple-lands (d6va-dina). 

Ono good instance of the division of respon- 
sibility between the officers of Government. and 
tho local bodies has recently been made acons- 
sible to us in an inscription of the time of 
Devarfya IT. The inhabitants of Valudilam- 
bafta in the Tanjore District had suffered suo- 
cessively from the irruptions of the Hoysalas, 
and consequently a considerable amount of 
confusion was introdaced in the revenue ad- 
ministration of the division. The inhabitants 
‘were oppressed by the uncertainty of the 
demands, and therefore began to leave the loca- 
lity in small bodies, so much so that at the time 
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the cultivable lands were lying waste and un- 
cultivated, In this condition the matter was 
Drought to the notice of the king, who immediately 
ordered an inquiry as to tho circumstances that 
Droughtabout the state of things. Tt was found 
on enquiry that since the days of the Hoysala 
inruption, the looal authority had become weak 
tent; that the demands upon the lands 
‘became uncertain and there came to prevail somo 
kind of local anarchy, ‘Tho inhabitants found it 
{intolerable to go on in tho division in these special 
‘circumstances, An order was issued at onoe that 
the assemblies of the surrounding unions togethor 
‘with such of the inhabitants of the suffering unit 
ftgolf as wore present might assemble together, 
‘conduct an enquiry and make a rogister of rovente 
incidences as they prevailed in the days previous 
to the irruption of the Hoysalas, ‘The inquiry was 
conductod and the document called for was 
forth in fall, ‘his document was incorporated in 
‘a royal cireular and issued to the locality calling 
upon tho original inhabitants to return under the 
assurance that they could go on as before under 
the authority of the document thus issued, ‘This 
record illustrates that the authorities of the 
Central Government did not ditectly interfere in 
these mattors, and even in a serious case 
this, they had to work through local agencios 
‘and see to it that there was nothing arbitrary in 
their proceedings. 
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In regard to the functions of the village 
assemblies which would come under the depart. 
ment of public works, it was the duty of the 
assembly to see tbat the tanks and the irrigation 
channels were kept in good condition, that the 
Toads of which there are references tosome ns wide 
48 64 spans and 100 spans, were kept in repair, 
Large irrigation projects wero not carried out 
by the village assemblies. Such projects were 
undertaken either by the Government itself in 
which case Government became proprietor and 
lot out the land, or these were undertaken by 
wealthy and enterprising individuals. Tn such 
‘8 caso, they were given certain privileges by way 
of special allotments of revenue or by the 
assignment of a fraction thereof. In either oase, 
the completed works were made over to the 
Possession of assemblies ; it was the charge of the 
‘assomblies themselves to see to their being in an 
eflcient condition and to put them through ro- 
pairs when called for. ‘The assemblies also 
regulated the local taxes and dues, which seem 
in the first instance to have been levied by 
themselves under a recognised royal schedule, 
‘It was the duty of one of their committees that 
the villagers rendered free labour, ‘They were 
ound to see that no undue advantage was taken 
of it, We have instances of vexatious taxes or 
ues being remored. One such act apparently 
gave the great Chola Kulottunga, the title “the 
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Chola that abolished the tolls.” ‘Tolls wore 
specially set apart as royal revenue and is re- 
garded even in the Kura} as one of the legitimate 
sourees of royal revenue, Wo do not know 
under what circumstances exactly Kulottunga 
abolished the tolls, We have instances on record 
of the great Vijayanagar ruler Krishna Davariya, 
abolishing marriage taxes, and taxes upon bar- 
bors so that the abolition of taxes which proved 
to be oppressive or irksome, certainly was not 
‘unknown under Hindu rulers, 

‘The village assemblies had the responsibility 
of tracking crime, ‘They had their own village 
officers whose special duty it was; whoa crimi- 
nals wore traced, they were brought before the 
assombly for punishment. ‘The guilt was brought 
home to the culprit before the assembly, and 
tho punishment was accorded according to law 
by the special body of judges, who had know 
lege of it, or by royal officers when once the guilt 
was provedjto the satisfaction of tho assombly. 
‘These assemblies went about ndministering 
justice, generally tempered with meroy. We 
have numbers of instances of death brought on 
by nogleet, or under circumstances of peculiar 
provocation, Allowances were made in extent 
tion of the erime of murder in these cases, In 
circumstances of peculiar enormity, or where 
desperate gangs of robbers sometimes defied the 
village authorities, Government assistance was 
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invoked and was readily provided. We have 
one instance in point, A certain number of 
Brahmans and others set up as dacoits, and care 
vied on their depredations in defiance of the 
village authorities, ‘The village appealed to the 
local governor, who provided a section of the 
guards to arrest the criminals, ‘They arrested 
tho culprits once, who even went s0 far as to 
overpower the guards and escaped. A second 
Successful arrest was made, and among those 
arrested happened to be a couple of Brahmans, 
who wero ring-leadors. ‘Then a question arose 
whether as Brahmans, they could be punished 
4 robbers, A reference was made to head 
quarters and tho ruling was obtained, that 
since they sot up as robbers, they wore guilty 
of an act unworthy of a Brahman and coased 
to bo such. ‘They ‘wore liable to be punished 
ecording to the law like other robbers, ‘The 
Punishment was accordingly carried out, 

‘The Cholas dating from the time of the an- 
ciont Karikula were romarkable for their works 
of inrigation, The Hindus of South India aro 
credited with the discovery of tho device of con- 
{rolling the water of a river at the head of the 
delta and taking off irrigation channels to 
regions which could not be irvigated under gra- 
Witation ordinarily. ‘The delta of the Kaveri 
is a supreme instance of the achiovemonts of 
the Cholas in this particular. ‘The very last 
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irrigation channel known, branching off from 
the south main arm of tho river Kaveri within 
25 miles of the sea, and the artificial canal 
taking off from the Coleroon, were alike made 
in the daysot the great Cholas, The gront 
Gangaikonda Chola was responsible for what 
must bave been an enormous irrigation tank 
near his capital, the feeder channel for it coming 
from tho Coleroon river, higher up. 

‘The waste water of this tank must have 
gone to fill the now famous Vatisnam tank. 
‘This is now known as ono of tho best irrigation 
tanks of the South Arcot distriot, Another 
great tank in amore arid tmot of the Tanjore 
District was made by another Chola, whether 
ho was a ruler o prince we do not know, ‘This 
fs tho great irrigation tank in the village Vagu- 
vur about 10 miles from Mannirgadi, ‘This is 
fed by a canal branching from Veonte and 
passing close tnder tho fortross walls of Tanjore 
to this particular tank, ‘This canal was known 
‘Virasola-Vadevaru, 

‘They were builders of temples as well. ‘The 
‘Tanjore temple itself is one instance, ‘Thore 
are numbers of other instances which could be 
cited ; for example, the temples at Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram, Tirbhuvanam and Darasuram eae 
Kumbhakonam. Some of these are typical in 
regard both to magnitude and majesty. It was 
already pointed out that the age of the Cholas 
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was an ago of great literary output chiefly in 
‘Tamil literstare although they extended their 
patronage to a certain extent to Sanskrit also, 
In point of religion, it was a period of organisa 
tion as in other flelis of human activity; the 
religious organisation in this age took on the 
form of the organisation of the sects as was 
alrendy poinied out. In these matters, tho 
sucoeeding dynasties oarrivid on the tradition 
of the Cholas undiminished and in some respoots 
improved upon in art, architecture, literature and 
‘Administration, in fact in evorything that consti- 
‘tutes a sucoessful human organisation of socioty, 
‘Tho Empiro of Vijayanngaris but a development 
‘and extension of what this organisation was tundor 
the Oholas, Some of the magnificont buildings that 
stand fn South Indio, temples in particular, some 
fow civil buildings also, show the development 
to which thoy are indobted to Vijayanngar; the 
‘magnidoont oolonnaded halls, ench composite 
column or portion of which is covered with 
sculptural representations, form tho work of the 
ago of Vijayanagar, 

‘Wo have instances of their irrigation notivity 
in Vijayanagar, in some of the tanks in the 
peculiarly arid locality of the ceded districts, 
as for instance those at Anantapur, Anantasngara, 
Kambam, ete, We have roference to an anic 
eub work on the Tungabadra above Vijaya. 
nogar itself, 
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Learning flourished under Vijayanagar and 
the rulers extended their patronage according 
to locality to the various languages and to Sans- 
Kkrit. Several of the great governors and officers 
of Vijayanagar were scholars themselves and 
patronised scholars. Vidydranya, Vedanta Di 
and Appayya Duksita, to mention only the pro- 
eminent, born in any age or country would have 
shone as Iuminaries of the first magnitude in 
literature, The usurper Stluva Narasimha is 
recorded as a Sanskrit scholar and one Sanskrit 
work is asoribed to him, ‘Tho great Krishna- 
davartya was a Sanskrit and ‘Telugu scholar, 
‘and two works of his have come down to us. 
‘Yombavatt Kalytjam isa Sanskrit work and 
Amuktamalyada, a high class ‘Telugu work, are 
aseribed to him, ‘Tirumalartys, the king who 
occupied the throne aftor tho battle of Talikotta 
is considered as a scholar, and one Learned com- 
‘mentary at any rate, i8 ascribed to him, ‘The 
example of royalty was imitated by provincial 
governors, who several of thom set up as scholars 
and have more systematically encouraged 
scholars, ‘The full efflorescence of the spirit of 
enoouraging literature is seen in the Tanjore 
ruler Raghunathn Nayaka, He was ruler, 
scholar, musician, patron and warrior, all rolled 
into one, He could himself compose both in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and a version of the Rama 
‘yana that he wrote in Telugu was eousidered so 
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excellent that a lady of his court rendered it 
into Sanskrit and earned the title Madhuravani 
(indy of sweet speech) forthe service, Another 
Indy of his court wrote an epic in Sanskrit, 
Raghunathsbhyndayom, and was such a great 
expert in the various kinds of composition in 
ight languages including Sanskrit, that she was 
lovated to the dignity of Sahitya Samrajya, and 
‘other instances could be quoted." 

‘This is enough to indioate the patronage ex- 
tonded to literature by the rulers of Vijayanagar, 

Before closing, it would bo well to draw 
atiention to a certain number of political 
maxims, for which King Krishnadava Raya 
of Vijayanagar is given credit. Ho scattors 
through the fourth canto of his ‘Telugu work 
Kmuktamplyads,'a number of these, which in aub- 
stanoe agree moro or less with what wo find laid 
down in professed works on the Nitisdstra and 
could be traced in the Dharma Sastras as well as 
in the ‘Tamil work Kuyal. ‘The peculiar impor- 
tanoo of these maxims coming from Krishnadava 
Raya is this, We havo the means of proving 
that this monarch did make succosstul efforts at 
putting his precopt into practics. 

‘This monarch apparently found Brahman 
officials of great service to him, and he speaks in 


* Bee Source ot Yiayanagr Mitry, ebileatin by the Madea 

"To Me, A. Ranyuawani arava, niverty Rovearch Student, 
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glowing terms of Brahmans “as administrative 
officers both civil and military.” He would entrust 
fortresses, well-equipped, to Brahmans, Ho 
would have his Brahman officers, mature men 
Dotiween 60 and 70, who “are scholars, who are 
afraid of adharma and who are well-versed in 
raja niti, and offer to rule according to raja 
nniti” Ho gives his reasons also, “because 
Brahman would stand to his post even in tim 
fof danger and would continue in servico though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Kshatyya 
cor Sodra, It is always advisable for a king to 
‘make Brahmans as officers.” ‘This high opinion 
that he had for the Brahman, ho carried into 
practioo, His chiof ministor and adviser was the 
Brabman Sajava ‘Timma whowy brother Suva 
Govinda was tho first Governor of the recently 
conquered province of Ummattar in Mysore 
and was subsequently promoted to be killedar of 
(governor of) Vijayanagar itself, 

‘The new provinces conquered from Kalinga 
cr Orissa were entrusted to the Government of two 
nophows of the minister'Timma. When Udaygiri 
in tho Nellore district was taken from Orissa 
tho organisation and administration, and the hold 
ing of the new conquests against attack fell to 
Rayasam Kondamarasayya, another Brahman. It 
is not exactly that other officers were not appoint- 
ed or thatthe Brahman officars wero all of them 
undrring, He had a number of officers who 
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‘were not Brahmans but the most trusted ones 
among them seem to have been Brahmans. One 
Brahman “proved false, as did one Sudra, ‘The 
Brahman Vira Narasimha Raya revolted in the 
last year of Krishnadava Raya ; so did Nagama 
Nayaka of Madura, Krishna wanted that the 
temple management should be kept separate from 
‘the other departments of administration, for the 
good reason that the temple revenues were not to 
bo mixed with the others in the administration 
as these were specially liable to peculation, Te 
wanted horses and olephants kept in royal stables 
‘and superintended by royal officers, and not to be 
entrusted to governors which was the practice of 
modiwval administration, Ho adopted this device 
‘as the best remedy against rebellion, According 
to him a king should improve the properties of 
his country and encourage commerce ; this he 
tried to put into practice as did some of his pre- 
Aedossors and some of his successors by the treat. 
‘ment that they accorded to the Portugueso and 
to the other foreign ambassadors that came into 
tho country for commercial puxposes. When 
Udayagiri fell, some of the ladies of the house- 
hhold of the Orissa Governor, who was uncle of the 
kking of Orissa, fell into his hands, ‘The Portu- 
guese Chroniclers have it on record that ho treat 
ed these royal ladies in quite a kingly fashion. 
Thero is one verse of Krishna which prescribes 
oxactly this kind of treatment. He has another 
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reference to treatment of prinees, who may 
become prisoners, He followed that procept into 
practice by what ho did to the son of the Kalinga 
Ruler Pratapa Rudra, Princo Virabhadra was 
taken prisoner at Kongavidu, According to the 
Portuguese chronicler, Nuniz, he was made a 
Prisoner and was insultingly asked to exhibit his 
swordsmanship against the professional foncer 
of the Court, ‘The prince, according to this chro- 
nicler is said to have committed suicide 
result of this insult, Wo have records howover 
that show that prince Virabhadra was governor of 
Maligabennite Sime in the Mysore state, and mado 
4 grant for the spiritual benefit of his own fathor 
‘and his royal master himself, there again showing 
that Krishna was as good as his word in regned to 
his precopt in this particular instance as well. 
‘These few instances go to show that oven tho 
maxims of polity had considerablo weight in shap- 
ing the administration of monarchs who mado 
‘thoir mark and left their impress upon the govern- 
‘ment of the realm that came into their chargo, 

‘Thus thon in matters of administration in all 
its branches, South India established for itself « 
Aistint line of development which, as in other 
branches, have continued quite down to modern 
times and havo been in several particulars carried 
down into the present doy administration of the 
locality itself. It would require far moro space 
to trace these in dotal, but this must suffice to 
indicate the distinct charactor of South Tndian 
administration, 
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